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PREFACE. 



"DO Dot expect this book to sUndupon its literary merits; for 
if it is unsound in principle, felicity of diction cannot save 
it, and it sound, homeliness of expression cannot destroy it. 
My primary object in offering it to the public is to assist in 
bringing Psychology within the domain of the exact sciences. 
That this has never been accomplished is owing to the fact 
that no successful attempt has been made to formulate aworlc' 
ing hypothesis sufficieiiUy comprehensive to embrace all psychic 
phenomena. It has, however, long been fell by the ablest 
thinkers of our time that all psychic manifestations of the 
human intellect, normal or abnormal, whether designated by the 
name of mesmerism, hypnotism, somnambulism, trajice, spirit- 
ism, demoaology, miracle, mental therapeutics, genius, or in- 
saoUy, arc in some way relfitedi and consequently, that they 
are to be referred to some general principle or law. wMcli, once 
understood, will simplify and correlate the whole subject-matter, 
and possibly remove ii from the domain of the supernatural. 
The London Society £or Psychical Kesear::h, whose ramifica- 
tions extend all over the civilized world, \v:is organized for the 
purpose of making a systematic search for that law. The 
Society numbers among its membership many of the ablest 
scientists now living. Its methods of investigation ^re purely 
scientific, and painstaking to the last degree, and its field em- 
braces all psychic phenomena. It has already accumulated 
and vcrilied a vast array of facts of the most transcendent 
interest and importance. In the mean lime a large number of 
the ablest scienlisls of Europe and America have been pursuing 
independent investigations in the phenomena of hypnotism. 
They too have accumulated facts and discovered principles of 
vast importance, especially in the field of menial therapeutics, — 
principles which also throw a flood of light upon the general 
subject of Psychology. 
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ThiB rut arrajr of facts, thus accumulated and verified, ind 

awaiting Bcieatific classification and analysis, would seem to 
justify at least a tcntaiive effort to apply to them the pioceiscB 
of induction, to the end tliat the fundamental law of psychic 
phenomena may be disccwered. 

In the following pages I have attempted such a clakiification 
oi verified phenomena, accounts of which I find in the literature 
current on the subject; and I have lent all we ly forinulated a 
working hj-pothesis lor the systematic study of all classes of 
psychic phenomena. Jt will be observed that 1 have availed my- 
self lai^ely of the labors of others, instead of confiiiing myself 
to «Kperimental researches of my own. I hav* done this for two 
reasons : first, that 1 might avoi<i the accusation of having con- 
ducted a series of experiments for the purpose of sustaining a 
pet theory of my own; and second, because I hold that sub' 
stanlial progress cannot be made in science until one is ready 
to accord due credit to human integrity, and to give due weight 
to human testimony. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that I claim no credit for this 
vork, save that which is due to an hontst desire to promote t!ic 
truth for lu own sake. Sincerely believing in the correctness 
of my hypothesis, I have not hesitated to follow it to its legiti- 
mate conclusion in every field which 1 have entered. If at the 
close of the book I have seemed to trespass upon the forbidden 
field of theological discusaioii, it was not for the purpose of 
sustaining any preconceived opinions of my own; far from it. 
It was because I was irresistibly led to my conclusions by the 
terms of my hypothesis and the inflexible logic of its appli' 
calioa. I cannot but be aware that my conclusions some- 
times oppose the preconceived opinions of others. But no 
one wlioaccepti my hypothesis as the true one will be compelled 
more frequently than I have been to renounce his former 
convictions, 

T. J. H, 



WASHmOTOK, D. C- 

October 21, 1893. 
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rei-iscd his figures, and found tliat the supposed dis- 
crepancy did not esifit. The Usl doubt in his mind having 
been ihus set at rest, he gave to ihe world a theorem 
which rendered possible stibsfciutia] progress in astronomical 
science. 

In the field of psychological investigation a sacisbctory 
working hjpothesis has never been foimulated. That is to 
say, no theory has been advanced which embraces xll 
psycholugica! phenomena. Many theories have been ad- 
vanced, it is mic, to account for the various classes of 
phenomena which have been observed. Some of them are 
very plausible and satisfactory — to their authors — when 
applied to a particular class of facts, but utterly [ail when 
confronted with another class. 

Thus, the students of the science of hypnotism are, and 
since the days of Mesiner have been, hopelessly divided 
into schools which wage war upon each other's theories, and 
dispute the correctness of each other's observations of facts. 
Mesmer's theory of fluidic cmanarions, which he termed 
'• animal magnetism," seemed to account for the facts 
which he observed, and is still held to be substantially true 
by many votaries of (his science. John Bovee Dods' elec- 
Irical theory — positive lungs and negative blood — was 
sufficiently plausible in its day to attract many followers, as 
it iJforded a gatlafactory explanation of many phenomenci 
which came under his observation. Braid's physiological 
explanation of certain classes of the phenomena afforded, 
in his time, much comfort to those who believe that there 
is nothing in man which cannot be weighed in a balance or 
carved with a scalpel. la our own day wc find the school 
of the Salpetriire, which holds that hypnotism is a disease 
of the nervous system, that its phcaoraena ate explicable 
on physiological principles, that the suggestions of the oper- 
ator pUy but a secondary rSIg in their production, and that 
ihey can be produced, or successfully studied, only in dis- 
eased persons. On the other hand, the N.incy school of 
hypnotists holds th:3t the science can be studied with profit 
m perfectly healthy persons, and from a purely psy- 
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cbological standpoint, and that suggestion is the all-potent 
factor in the production of all hypnotic phenomena. All 
three of the last- mentioned schools agree in ignoring the 
possibility of producing the higher phenomena of hypno- 
tism, known as clairvoyance and thought-transference, or 
mind-reading; wliilst the earlier hypnotists demonstrated 
both beyond the possibility of a reasonable doubt. Indeed* 
a committee of the ablest scientists of the RoyaJ Academy of 
Medicine of France, after an investigation extending over 
.1 period of SIX years, reported that it had demonstrated the 
existence of such powers in the human mind, 

Another large class of psychological phenomena, which 
has been productive of more conflicting theories than a.ny 
other, and which from time immemorial has pmzled and 
appalled mankind, is by a large class of persons referred to 
the direct agency of the spirits of the dead. It would re- 
quire a volume to catalogue the various theories which have 
been advanced to account for this class of phenomena, and 
wii*!! done it would serve no useful purpose. It is safe to 
say. however, that no two individuals, whether believers or 
unbelievers in the generic doctrine of spiritism, exactly 
agree as to the ultimate cause of the phenomena. The ob- 
vious reason is that do two persons have had exactly the 
same experience, or have observed exactly the same phe- 
nomena. In the absence of a working hypothesis appli- 
cable to all the infinite variety of facts observed, it follows 
that each investigator must draw his own conchisioiis from 
the limited field of his own experience. And when we take 
into consideration the important r6ie which passion and 
prejudice c\'er pky in the minds of men when the solu- 
tion of an undemonstrable problem is attempted, It is easy 
to see that a bewildering hodge-podge of heterogeneous 
opinions is inevitable. 

Another class of phenomena, about which an infinite va- 
riety of opinions prevaiis, may be mentioned under the gen- 
eral head of mental therapeutics, trader ibis generic title 
may be grouped the invocations of the gods by the Egyp- 
tian priests j the m-igic formul.ts of the di£c\'9\(% o^ VaK^Aa.- 
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plus ; the sympathetic powder of Paracelsus ; the lung's 
touch for the cure of goitre ; the wonderful cures at the 
tomb of Deacon Paris and at Loutdes; the miraculous 
power supposed to reside m the rehcs of the saints; the 
equally miraculous cures of such niea as Greatrakes, oi 
Gassner, aad of the Abbot Priace of Hohenlohe ; and the 
no less wonderful healing power displayed by the modern 
sj'slems known as mind cure, faith cure, Chtistian science, 
animal magnetism, and suggestive therapeutics. 

One fact, pregnant with importance, pertains to all these 
systems; and that is that marvellous cures arc constantly 
effected through tlieir agencies. To the casual observer 
it would seem to be almost self-evident that, underlying 
all, there must be some one principle which, once un- 
derstood, would show them to be identical as to cause 
and mode of operation. Yet we lind as many conflicting 
theories as there are systems, and as many private opinions 
as there are individuals who accept the facta. Some of the 
hypotheses gravely put forth in books are so bizarre as to 
excite only the pity or the ridicule of the judicious. One 
notable example is found in that system, the basic theory 
of which is that matter has no existence, that notbing is 
real but mind, and that, consequently, disease and pam, 
suffering ant! death, are mere hallucinations of morbid intel- 
lects. Other ttieories there are, which, if not equally ab- 
surd, are probably equally remote from the truth ; and each 
treats the persons as well a.s the opinions of the others with 
that virulent contumely which is the ever-present resort of 
him who would force upon his neighbor the acceptance of 
his own undemonstrable article of faith. Nevertheless, as 
before remarked, the fact remains that each of these sys- 
tems effects some noost wonderful results in the way of 
curing certain diseases. 

\VIiat is true of the phenomena embraced under the gen- 
eral head of mental ther.ipcutics is also true of the whole 
range of psychological phenomena ; namely, the want of a 
working hypothesis which shall apply to all the facts that 
have been observed and authenticated. 
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No successful attempt has heretofore been made to sup- 
ply this want; nor lias success been possible UQtil witliiD 
a very recent period, for tlie simple reason that previous 
to the discover)' of certain facts in pyschological science, 
the scientific world was without the necessary data from 
which a correct hypothesis coald be formulated. Tlie re- 
searches of Professor LiiSbaiiU in the domain of hypnotism, 
seconded by those of his pupil, Professor Bernlieinij have 
resulted in discoveries which throw a flood of light upon 
the whole fieid of psychological investigation. Their field 
of observation being conlined to liypnoLism, and chiefly lo 
its employment as a therapeutic a£;cnt, it is not probable 
that either of those eminent scientists realized the transcen- 
dent importance of their principal discovery, or perceived 
that it is applicable to psychological phenomena outside the 
domain of their special studies. The discovery is this ; that 
hypnotic subjeets are constantly amenable to the power of 
suggestion ; ilia! su^gei/ion is the alt-potent factor in the 
production of all kypn<ilic phcnomoKt^ This proposition 
has been demoastrated to be true beyond the possibility of 
a reasonable doubt. In subsequent chapters of this book 
it will be shown that this f^cl supplies the missing link in 
the chain of propositions necessary for a complete working 
hypothesis for the subject under consideration. 

The general propositions applicable to all phases of psy- 
chological phenomena are here only briefty stated, leaving 
the minor, or subsidiary, propositions necessary for the 
elucidation of particular classes and sub-classes of phe. 
Dotnena to be stated under their appropriate heads. 

The first proposition relates to the dual character of 
man's naenLil organization. That is to s.iy, man has, or 
appears to have, two minds, each endowed with separate 
and distinct attributes ajid powers; each capable, under 
certain conditions, of independent action. It should be 
clearly understood at the outset that for the purpose of 
amviog at a correct conclusion it is a matter of indifference 
whether we consider that man is endowed with two disrinct 
minds^ or that his one tnind possesses certain a,tu\V:iuX«% ^n& 
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powers under some couditions, and certain other attributes 
and powers under other conditions. It is sufEcient to 
know that everything happens just as though he were en- 
dowed with a dual mental organization. 

Under the rules of correct reasoning, therefore, I have a 
right to assume that man has two minds; and the assump- 
tion is so stated, in its broadest terms, as the first proposi- 
tion of my hypothesis. For convenience I shall designate 
the one as the obJecHve mind, and the other as the subjective 
mind. These terms will be more ^y explained at the 
proper time. 

The second proposition is, that the subjective mind is 

CONSTANTLY AMENABLE TO CONTROL BY SUGGESTION. 

The third, or subsidiary, proposition is, that the subjec- 
tive MIND IS INCAPABLE OF INDUCTIVE REASONING. 
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T^HE broad idea that man is endowed with a dual mental 
"^ organization is far from being new. The essential 
truth of the proposition has been recognized by philoso- 
phers of all ages and nations of the civilized world. That 
man is n trinity, made up of '• body, soul, and spirit," was a 
cardinal tenet in the faith of many ancient Greclc philoso- 
phers, who thus clearly recognized the dual character of 
man's mental or spiritual organization. Plato's idea of 
terrestrial man was thaE he is a " trinity of soul, soul-body, 
and earth-body." The mystic jargon of the Hermetic 
philosophers discloses the same general idea. The " salt, 
sulphur, and mercury" of the ancient alchemists doubtless 
refers to man as being composed of a trinity of elements. 
The early Chiistian Fathei^ confidently proclaimed the same 
floctrine, as is shown in the \vritings of Clement, Origen, 
Tatian, and other early exponents of Christian doctrine. 

Indeed, it may be safely assumed that the conception ot 
this fundamental truth was more or less clearly defioed in 
the minds of all ancient philosophers, both Christian and 
pagan. It is the basis of their conception of God as a 
Trinity in his personality, modes of exiaunct, a.<QA tQ&^«sp 
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tatioiis, — a conception of which Schelling says : " The 
philosophy of mythology proves that a trinity of diviae 
poteclialilies is the root from which have grown the reli- 
gious ideas of all nations of any importance that are known 
to us." 

In later times, Swcdcnborg, believing himself to be di- 
vinely insj>ired, declared that " There appertain to every 
raao ao inlemal man, a rational man, and an external man, 
which ii properly called the natuial man." Again, he tells 
us that there are three natures, or degrees of life, in man, 
— "the natural, the spiritual, and the cdestial." 

Of modern writers who accept the dual Lheoiy, Professor 
Wigan, Dr. Brcivm-S^qtiard, and Professor Proctor are notable 
examples. Numerous facts are cited by these writers, de- 
monstrating the broad fact of duality of mind, although 
their theory of causation, based on cerebral anatomy, will 
not bear a moment's examination in the light of the facts of 
hypnotic science. ■ 

In more recent years ' the doctrine of duality of mind is 
beginning to be more clearly defined, and it may now be 
said to foiisiitiite a cardinal principle in the philosophy of 
many of the ablest exponents of the new psychology. 

Thousands of examples might be cited to show that in all 
the ages the truth has been dimly recognized by men of all 
civilized rnces and in all conditions of life. Indeed, it may 
be safely predicated of every man of intelligence and re- 
finement that he has often felt within himself an intelligence 
not the resuh of education, a perception of truth indepen- 
dent of the testimony of his bodily senses. 

It is natural to suppose that a proposition, the substantial 
correctness of which has been so widely recognized, must 
not only possess a solid basis of tmlh, bvit must, if clearly 
understood, possess a veritable significance of the utmost 
importance to mankind. 

Hitherto, however, no successful attempt has been made 

' Since tlie above was WTillen. Dii Piel's able sud inferestinf; work, 
^milled " The Philosophy o£ Mysticiano," has appesrCd, in *hicli Aft 
dual theory is (fejncjnslrstfd beyond question by ictecence lo the 
•^aam^na &f dreams. 
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to define clearly the nature of the two elements which con 
stitute the duaJ mind ; noi has the fact been recognized 
that the two mintls possess dktinctivc characteiUtics. It is 
a fact, nevertheless, that the Hoe of d emaicalion between 
the two is clearly deOuedi that their functions are essen- 
tially unlike ; that each is endowed with separate and dis- 
tinct attributes and powers ; and that each is capable, under 
certain conditions and limitations, of independent action. 

For want of a better nomenclature, I shall distinguish the 
two by designating the one as objutive, and the other as 
subjedive. In doing so the commonly received definitioDs 
of the two words will be slightty modified and extended; 
but inastiiuch as they more nearly express my exact mean- 
ing than any others that occur to me, I prefer to use thera 
rather than attempt to coin new ones. 

In general terms the difference between tnan's two minds 
may be stated as follows : — 

The objective mind takes cognicance of the objective 
world. Its media of observation are the five physical 
senses. It is the outgrowth of man's physical necessities. 
It is his guide in his struggle with hia material environment. 
Its highest function is that of reasoning. 

The subjective mind takes cognizance of its environment 
by means independent of the physical senses. It perceives 
by intuition. It is the seat of the emotions, and the store- 
house of memory. It performs its highest functions when 
the objective senses are in abeyance. In a word, it is that 
intelligence which makes itself manifest in a hypnotic sub- 
ject when he is in a state of somnambulism. 

In this state many of the most wonderful feats of the 
subjective mind are performed. It sees without the use of 
the natural organs of vision j and in this, as in many other 
grades, or degrees, of the hypnotic state, it can be mnde, 
apparently, to leave the body, and travel to distant lands 
and bring back intelligence, oftentimes of the roost exact 
and truthful character. It also hag the power to read the 
thoughts of others, even to the minutest details; to read the 
contents of sealed envelopes and of c)Qae4\>ooV.5. Vc\ ^ort., 
it is the subjective mind that poMcascs "wViaX. -a ^k/^SSo:^ 
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dtrsigiuted as clain'oyaiit power, and the ubilitj' to appre- 
hend the thoughts of others without the aid of the ordinary, 
cbjcctiye nacans of communtcatiOQ, 

In point of fact, that which, for convenience, I have 
chosen to designate as the subjective mind, appears to be a 
separate and distinct entity ; and the real distinctive difTcr- 
ence between the two minds seems to consist in the fact 
that the " objective mind " is merely the function of the phy- 
sical brain, while the " subjective mind " is a distinct entity, 
possessing independent powers and hinctions, having a 
menial organization of its own, and being capable of sus- 
taining an existence indepcndenUy of the body. In other 
words, it is the soul. The reader would do well to bear 
this distinction clearly in mind as we proceed. 

One of the most iinporUnt, as well as one of the most 
striking, points of difference between the two minds, relates 
to the subject of suggestion. It is in this that the re- 
searches of the modem hypnotists give us the most impor- 
tant aid. Whether we agree with tlie Paris school in giving 
to suggestion .1 secondary place among the causes of hyp- 
notic phenomena, or with the Nancy school in ascribing 
all the phenomena to the potentiality of suggestion, there 
can be no doubt of the fact that when suggestion is actively 
and intelligently employed, it is always effective. The fol- 
lowing propositions, therefore, will not be disputed by any 
intelligent student of hypnotism: — 

I. That the objective mind, or, let us say, man in his 
normal cortdidon, is not controllable, against reason, posi- 
tive linowledge, or the evidence of his senses, by the sug- 
gestions of another. 

a. That the subjective mind, or man in the hypnotic 
state, is unqualifiedly and constantly amenable to the power 
of suggestion. 

That is to say, the subjective mind accepts, without 
hesitation or doubt, every statement that is made to it, 
no matter how absurd or incongruous or contrary to the 
objective experience of the individual. If a subject is 
told that he is a dog. he will instantly accept the BUgges- 
'■^ »nd, to the limit of physical possibiUtv. axX the ^vA 
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m ^ ^titai. If he is told chat he is tlie President of the 
Uoitctl States, he will act the part with wynderfui fidelity to 
life, If he is told that he ia in the presence of ongeU, he 
will be profoundly moved to acta of devotion. If ihc pres- 
ence of devils is suggested, hia terror will be instant, and 
paiofiU to behold. He may he thrown into a state of 
intoxication by being ca.ased to drink a glass of water 
under tlie impression that it is brandy; or he may be re- 
stored to sobriety by the administration of brandy, under 
the guise of an antidote to dnmkenness. If told that he 
is in a high fever, his pulse will become rapid, his face 
flushed, and lus temperature increased. In short, he may 
be made to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste anything, in obe- 
dience to saggestion. He may be raised to the highest 
degree of mental or physical exaltation by the same power, 
oc be plunged by it into the lethargic or cataleptic condition, 
simulating death. 

These are fiindamental facts, known and acknowledged 
by every student of the science of hypnoiisns. There is 
another principle, however, which must be mentioned in 
this connection, which is apparently not so well understood 
by hypnotists generally. I refer to the phenomenon of 
auto-suggestion. Profes-ior Eernheim and others have rcc- 
ogiiiaed its existence, and its power to modify the results of 
experiments in one class of hypnotic phenomena, but ap- 
parently have failed to appreciate its full significance. It 
is, in fact, of coextensive importance with the general prin- 
ciple, or law, of suggestion, and is an essential part of it. 
It modifies every phenomenon, and sometimes seems to 
form an exception to the general law. Properly understood, 
however, it will be seen, not only to eraphasize that law, but 
to harmonize all the lads which form apparent exceptions 
to it. 

The two minds being possessed of independent powers 
and functions, it follows as a necessary corollary that the 
wbjective mind of an individual is as amenable to the con- 
trol of his own objective mind as to the objective mind of 
another. This wc find to be true in a ihoavmd wa'j^. ^^t 
'mstance, it is wetl knowa that a pttaon canno\ \« Vw>R(bo- 
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tized agsicst hh will. As the bypnotic condition is usually 
taduced by the suggestion of ttie operutor, his failure is due 
to the contrary auto- suggestion of the subject. Again, if the 
subject submits to be hypnotized, but resolves befurehand 
that lie will not submit to certain anticipated experiments, 
the experiioents arc sure to fail. One of the finest hypnotic 
subjects known to the writer would never allow hiraself lo 
be placed in a position before a company which he would 
shrink from in his normal condition. He was possessed o( 
a remarkable dignity of character, and was highly sensitive 
to ridicule; and this sensitiveness stepped in to his defence, 
and rendered abortive every attempt to cause him to place 
himself in a ridiculous altitude. Again, if a hypnotic sub- 
ject is conscientiously opposed to the use of strong drink, 
no amount of persuasion on the part of the operator cau 
induce him to viohte his settled principles. And so on, 
through all thevaryitig phases of hypnotic phenomena, auto- 
suggestion plays its subtle rdle, often confounding the oper- 
ator by resistance where he expected passive obedience. It 
docs not militate against the force of the rule that sugge$- 
rion is the all- controlling power which moves the subjective 
mind. On the contrary, it confirms it, dcmonatiates its 
never-failing accuracy. It shows, however, that the stronger 
suggestion must always prevail. It demonstrates, moreover, 
that the hypnotic subject is not the passive, unreasoning, 
and irresponsible automaton which hypnotists, ancient and 
naodem, have believed him to be. 

As this is one of the most imporlanl branches of the 
whole subject of p.sychological phenomena, it will be moic 
fully treated when the various divisions of the subject to 
which the principle is applicable are reached. In (he 
mean lime, the student should not for a moment lose sight 
of this one fundamental fact, that the subjective mind is 
always amenable to the power of suggestion by the ob- 
jective mind, either that of the individual himself, or that 
of another who has, for the time being, assumed control. 
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The Subjective Mind incapable o£ Inductive Reasoning, — Its Pro- 
cesses always Deductive or Sylloglslic. — Its Premises llie Result 
of Suggcsiiijii — IlIu>itiation8 by Hypnotiam, — Hypnotic Inter* 
view with Socrates, — Reasons ftom aii Assumed Major rremise. 
■ Inierview with a Pliilosophic Pig. — The Pig affiritiE the Doc- 
trine of Rcincarnalion. — DognintiBiii of Subjective Inlclligence, — 
Incapable of Controver^iil Argument. — Persistency in following a 
Suggested Uae ol Thougtit. 

ONE of the roost importajit distinciiqns between the 
objective and subjective minds pertains to the func- 
lion of reason. That there is s radical difference in their 
powers and methods of teusoniiig is a fact which has not 
been noted by any psychologist who has written on the 
subject. It is, neveithciess, a proposition which will be 
readily conceded to be essentially inie by every obsen'er 
when his attention is once called to it. The propositions 
may be briefly stated as follows: — 

1. The objective mind is capable of reasoning by all 
methods, — inductive and dediiclivc. analytic and synthetic. 

2. The subjeclive mind is incapable of inductive rea- 
soning. 

1-el it here be understood that this proposition refers to 
the powers and functions of the purely atibjcclivc mind, as 
exhibited in the mental operations of peraons in a state of 
profound hypnotism, or trance. The prodigious intellectual 
feats of persons in that condition have been a source of 
amarement in all the ages j but the striking peculiarity noted 
»bov< appears to have been lost sight ol m aAwriwiTi qS. 
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the otber qualities exhibited. In other words, it has never 
been noted that their reasoning is alw3)-s deductive, or 
syllogistic. ITie subjective mind never classifies a series 
of itnown facts, and reasons from them up lo general prin- 
ciples; but, given a generai principle to stajt with, it will 
reason deductively from that down to all legitimate infer- 
ences, with a marvellous cog^ency and power. Place a man 
of intelligence and cultivation in the hypnotic state, and 
give him a premise, say in the form of a statement of &. 
general principle of philosophy, and no matter what may 
have been his opinions in his normal condition, he will 
unhesitatingly, in obedience to the power of suggestion, 
assume the correctness of the proposition; and if given 
an opportunity to discuss the question, will proceed \o de- 
duce therefrom the details of a whole system of philosophy. 
Every conclusion will be so clearly and logically deducible 
from the major premise, and withal so plausible and con- 
sistent, that the listener will almost forget that the premise 
was assumed. To illustrate : — 

The writer once saw Professor Carpenter, of Boston, place 
a young gentleman in the hypnotic state at a private gather- 
ing in the city of Washington. The company was com- 
posed of highly cultivated ladies and gentlemen of all shades 
of religious belief ; and the young man himself — who will 
be designated as C — was a cultured gentleman, pos- 
sessed a decided taste for philosophical studies, and was a 
graduate of a leading college. In his normal condition he 
was hberal in his views on religious subjects, and, though 
always unprejudiced and open to conviction, was a decided 
unbeliever in modem spiritism. Knowing his love of the 
classics and his familiarity with the works of the Greek 
philosophers, the professor asked him how he should like to 
have a personal interview with Socrates. 

" I should esieera it a great privilege, if Socrates were 
alive," answered C. 

" It is true that Socrates is dead," replied the professor ; 
"but I can invoke his spirit and introduce you to him. 
There he stands now," exclaimed the professor, pointing 
towards a corner of the room. 
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C looked va the direction indicated, and at osce arose, 
with a look of the most leverential awe depicted on his 
eounlenancc. The professor went through th« ceremonial 
of a forma] presentation, and C, almost speechless with em- 
barrassment, bowed with ihc most profound reverence, and 
ofifered the supposed spirit a thair. Upon being assured 
by the professor that Socrates was willing and anxious lo 
answer any question that might be put to him, C at once 
began a series of questions, hesitatingly and with evident 
embarrassnsent at first; but, gadiering courage as he pro- 
ceeded, he catechised the Greek philosopher for over two 
hours, interpreting the answers to the professor as he re- 
ceived them. His (lueslions embraced ihe whole cosmogony 
of the universe and a wide range of spiritual philosophy. 
They were remarkable for their pertinency, and the answers 
were no less remarkable for their clear-cut and sententious 
character, and were couched in the most elegant and lol^y 
diction, such as Socrates himself might be supposed to em- 
ploy. But the most remarkable of all was the wonderful 
system of spiritual philosophy evolved. It was so clear, so 
plausible, and so perfectly consistent with itself and ihe 
known laws of Nature that the company sat spell-bound 
through it all, each one almost persuaded, for the time 
being, that he wag listening to a voice from the other world. 
Indeed, so profound was the impression that some of them 
— not spiHtisCs, but members of the Christian Church — 
then and there announced their conviction that C was actu- 
ally conversing either with the spirit of Socrates or with some 
I equally high intelligence. 
Ac subsequent gatherings other pretended spirits were 
called up, among them some of the more modem philoao- 
pheis, and one or two who conld not be dignified with that 
title. When a moderii spirit was invoked, the whole man- 
ner of C changed. He was more at his ease, and the con- 
versation on both sides assumed a purely nineteenth-century 
tone. Bat the philosophy was the same; there waa never 
a lapse or an inconsistency. With the introduction of every 
new spirit there was a decided change of dictiou asvi i:^vax- 
acter and general style of corweisatiott, an4 ^^V o'&e.'«^& 
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always the same, whenever reintroduoed. If the pcnons 
themselves had L«n present, their distinctive pecuhorities 
coulfi nol have been more marked ; but if all that was said 
could have been printed in a book verbatim, it would have 
fomned one or the grainiest and most coherent sysWms of 
spiritual philosophy ever conceived by the brain of man, 
and ila only bieuii&b would have been the frequent change 
of the stj'Ie of diction. 

It mtist not be forgotten that C was not a spiritist, and 
that the whole bent of his mind inclined to materialism. 
He frequently expressed the most profound astonishment at 
the replies he received. This was held to be an evidence 
that the replies were not e^'olved from his own inner con- 
sciousness. Indeed, it was strenuously urged by sonne of 
the company present that he must have been talking with 
an independent intelligence, else his answers would have 
coincided with his own belief while in his Dormal condition. 
The conclusive answer to that proposition is this : He was 
in the subjective state. He had been told that he was talk- 
ing face to face wilh a disembodied spirit of supeiior intel- 
ligence. He believed the statement implicitly, in obedience 
to the law of suggestion. He saw, or thought he saw, a 
disembodied spirit. Tlie inference, for him, was irresisti- 
ble that this was a demonstration of the truth of spiritism ; 
that being assumed, the rest followed as a natural inference. 
He was, then, simply reasoning deductively from an as- 
sumed major premise, thiust upon him, as it were, by the 
irresistible force of a positive suggestion. His reasoning 
was perfect of its kind, there was nol a flaw in it; but it 
was purely syllogistic, from general principles to particular 
facts. 

It will doubtless be said that this does not prove that he 
was not in actual converse with a spirit. True; and if the 
conversation had been confined to purely philosophical sub- 
jects, its exalted character would have furnished plausible 
grounds for a belief that he was actually in communion wilh 
the inhabitants of a world where pure intelligence leigns 
supreme. But test questions were put to one of the sup- 
posed spirits, \sH)i a view of determining this point. One 
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of ihem was asked where he died. His reply was, "In a 
little town near Boston." The fact is that he had lived 
in 3 little lown near Boston, aad liie somnambulist knew ir. 
But he died in a foreign land, — a fact which the somnambu- 
list did not know. C was subsequently, when in his normal 
condition, informed of Uie failure of this test queadon, and 
was to!d at the same time what the facts were concerning 
the circumstances of the death o£ the genileraan whose 
spirit was invoked. He wag aroused at the failure, as well 
as at the credulity of those who had believed that he bad 
been in conversation with spirits ; liut at a subsequent sit- 
ting he was again informed tliat the same spirit was present, 
and he at once manifested the most profound indignation 
because of the deception which had been practised upon 
him by the said spirit, and demanded an cxpLmation of the 
falsehood which he had told concerning the place of his 
death. Then was exhibited one of the most curious phases 
of subjective intelligence. The spirit launched out into a 
philosophical disquisition on the subject of spirit commu* 
nion, and dL-dned the hmitations of spiritual inteicouiss 
with the inhabitants of this earth in such a philosophical 
and plausible manner that not only was the young man 
mollified, but the spiritists present felt that they had scored 
a triumph, and had at last heard an authontativc cxplana> 
tion of the fact that spirits axe limited in their knowledge 
of Ihcir own antecedents by that of the medium through 
whom tliey communicate. 

For the benefit of those who will say that there is, aftet 
ailj no proof that C was not in actual communication with a 
superior intelligence, it must be stated that at a subsequent 
stance he was introduced to a very learned and very philo- 
Eophical pig, who spoke all the modern langnages witli which 
C was acquainted, and appeared to Icnow as much about 
spiritual philosophy as did the ancient Greek. C had been 
told that the pig was a reincarnation of a Hindoo priest 
whose " karma " had been a liltle off" color, but who retained 
a perfect recollection of his former incarnation, and had 
not forgotten his learning, It is perhaps uncLecwaT^ Wi 
Bay that the pig was .ible to, and did, gwe a.NW'j \ea\tit\ 
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and tmiaenlly satisfactory exposition of the doctrine of re- 
incarnation and of Hindoo philosojihy in general. As C 
was then fresh frnm his reading of some modem theosophi- 
cal works, he was apparently rjuch gratified to find that they 
wcic in substantiil accord with the views of tlie pig. 

The inference to be drawn from these facts is obvious and 
incsistible : the subjective mind of the your^ man accepted 
the suggestion of the operator as an absolute verity. The 
deductions from the pretoises thus given were evolved from 
his own inner consciousness. But that he believed them to 
have been inip^irted to him by a spirit, is as certain as that 
he believed that he saw a spirit. 

It must not be understood from the statement of the gen- 
eral proposition regarding the subjective processes of rea- 
soning that persons in the subjective stale necessarily go 
through the forms of syllogistic reasoning. On the contrary, 
they seldom, if ever, employ the forms of the sytlogism, and 
it 13 rare that their discourse; are argumentative. They 
ai^e generally, in fact, dogmatic to the last degree. It nevei 
seems to occur to them thnt wliat Ihcy state to be a fncl can 
possibly be, in the slightest degree, doubtful. A doubt, 
expressed or implied, of their perfect integrity, of the 
corrcctncsi of their statements, or of the genuineness of the 
phenomena which is being exhibited through them, invari- 
ably results in confiiston and distress of mind. Hence they 
are inc.ip,able of comroverBial argument, — a fact which con- 
stitutes another important distinction between tlie objective 
and subjective rainda, To traverse openly the statements 
of a person in the subjective state, is certain to restore him 
to the normal condiiion. often with a severe nervous shoclc. 
The explanation of these facts is easy to find in the constant 
amenability of the subjective mind to the power of sugges- 
tion. They arc speaking or acting from the standpoint of 
one suggestion, and to controvert it is to offer a counler 
suggestion which is equally potent with the first. The 
result is, and must necessarily be, utter confusion of mind 
and nervous excitement on the part of the subject. These 
facts have an important bearing upon many psychological 
pheaomenn^ and will be adverted to more at length in fiituie 
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chapters, my present purpose being merely lo impress upon 
the reader's mind the genera] principles govcrcing subjective 
meotal phenomena. 

It will be seen fiom the foregoing that when it is stated 
that (he subjective miod leasons deductively, the results of 
its reasoning processes are referred to rather than its forms. 
That is to say, whilst it may not employ the forms of the sylto- 
gism, its conclusions axe syllogistically correct, — are logically 
deducible from the premises imparted to it by suggestion. 
This peculiarity seems to arise from, or to be the necessary 
{esull of, the persistency with which the subjective mind will 

Jow every idea suggested. It is well known to hypnotiats 
that when an idea is suggested to a subject, no matter of how 
trivial a characti;r, he will persist in following that idea to its 
ultimate conclusioD, or until the operator releases him from 
the impression. For instance, if a hypnotist suggests lo 
cue of his subjects that his back itches, to another that his 
Dose bleeds, to another that Kc is a. marble statue, to another 
that he is an animal, etc., each one will follow out the line 
of his particular irapiession, regardless of the presence of 
others, and totally oblivious to al! his surroundings which do 
not pertain to his idea; and he will persist in doing so until 
the impression is removed by the same power by which it 
was created. The same principle prevails when a thought 
is suggested and the subject is invited to deliver a discourse 
thereon. He will accept the suggestion as his major pre- 
mise ; and whatever there is within the range of his own 
knowledge or experience, whatever he has seen, beard, 01 
lead, which confirms or illustrates that idea, he has at his 
command and effectually uses it, but is apparently totally 
oblivious to all facts or ideas which do not confirm, and are 
rot in accord with, the one central idea. It is obvious that 
inductive reasoning, under such conditions, is out of the 
question. 
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ConlirQied by Hjptiolie PEienoinCnj. — Opinions at Psychotftgisls.— • 
Sir William IJamilwn'a Views. — Ol>a«iv»tions o£ Dr. Rusb,^ 
Talent tat Poetry and Music dcv-elopcd by Abnormal Conditions. 
^Taknl for Drawing evolved by Madness. — Resuscjiaiion of 
Knanledge in the Insane. — Eitiiaotdinaiy Fc»ls of Memor)' dur 
ing llliieBS. — A Fargoiten Language reco\eied. —Whole Pages 
of Greek and Hebrew lemembered by an Illiterate Servant Giil. 
.^ .Sj>eiLking in Unknown Toi'igues enpliioed. — The Result of the 
Opeiations ot Natural Law. 

ONE of th« most strikioK jintl important peculiarities o( 
the subjective mind, as distinguished from the objec- 
tive, consists in its prodigious memory. It would perhaps be 
hazardous to say that the memory of the subjective mind is 
perfect, but there is good ground for believing that such a 
proposition would be substantially true. It must be under- 
stood that this remark applies only to the most profoundly 
subjective state and to the most favorable conditions. In 
all degrees of hypnotic sleep, however, the exaltation of the 
memory is one of the most pronounced of the attendant 
phenomena. This has becti observed by all hypnotists, 
especially by those who make their experiments with a 
view of studying the mental action of the subject. Psychol- 
ogists of all shades of belief have recognized the phenom- 
ena, and many have declared their conviction that the 
minutest details of acquired knowledge are recorded upon 
the tablets of the mind, and that they only require lavoiable 
conditions to reveal their treasures. 
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Sir William Hamilton, in his " Lectures on Metaphysics," 
page 336, desiguates the phenomenon as "lat«m memory." 
He says ; — 

" The evidence on this poial shows that the mind frequently 
conULiu whole ijstciiis of knowledge, whicli, though in our 
normal sUte i!i<;y liave laded into abaolule oblivJon, may, in 
ccrtiin abnormal stat^^a — ss madness, iebrile didiriuoj, som- 
nanibviliani, catalepsy, etc. — flash out into luminous conscious- 
ness, and even tliirow into the slia.dc of unconsciousness those 
other systems by which lh«y had, for a long perii>d, been 
eclipsed, and even extinguished. For example, there arc casts 
in which the extinct niemory of whole bnguriges was suddenly 
restored ; and, what is i;ven still more remarkable, in whicli the 
(acuity was ejtliibited of accurately repeating, in known or un- 
known tonguts, passages wluch were never withla die grasp of 
conscious memoiy ia the normal state." 

Sir William then proceeds lo quote, with approval, a few- 
cases which illustrate the general principle. The first is on 
the authority of Dr. Rush, a celebrated American physician ; 

" The records of the wit and cunning of madmen," says the 
doctor, " are numerous in every country. Talents for eloquence, 
poetry, music, and painting, and uncommon ingenuity in several 
of the mcchanir.i! .iris, are often cvolvwt in this state of mad- 
ness. A gentkmin whom t attended in an hospital in the year 
1810, often delighted as well as astonished the patients and 
officers of our hospital by his displays of oratory in preaching 
from a table in the hospital yard eveiy Sunday, A female pa- 
tient of mine who became insane, after parturition, in the year 
1807, sang hymns and songs of her own composition during ihe 
latter fitag^ of her illness, with a lone of voice so soft and pleas- 
ant that I hung npnn it with delight every time I visited her. 
She had never discovered a talent for poetry or music in any 
previous part of her life. Two instances of a talent for draw- 
inp, evolved by madness, have occurred within my knowledge, 
And where is the hospital for mad people in which elegant and 
completely rij^pjed ships and curious pieces of machinery have 
not been exhibited by persons who never discovered the least 
turn for a mechanical art previous to their derangement? 

"Sometimes we observe in mad people an unexpected resus- 
citation of knowledge; hence we hear them describe past events, 
and speak in ancient or modem languages, ot «;^a.\ tQi^t *i"i' 
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Interesting passages from boolut, none of whtcb, we are sure, 
they were capable of recollecting; in the natural nnd heaJthjr 
state of tiieir mind.''^ 

It must be remcrabered that when these events occurred, 
the profession knew httlc of the phenomena of hypnotism. 
In the light of present knowledge on that subject it is easy 
to understand that the pheaomena here recoTded are refer- 
able to one common origin, whatever may have been the 
proximate cause of theii manifcst-ition. There are many 
ways by which the subjecijve mind may be caused to be- 
come active and dominant besides deliberately producing 
hypnotic sleep. IZiiMases of various kinds, particularly those 
of the brain or nervous system, and intense febrile cxeite- 
mcnt, are frequently causes of the total or partial suspension 
of the functions of the obiective mind, and of exciting the 
subjective mind to intense activity. 

The next case q^uoted by Sir William Is from "Recollec- 
tions of the Valley of the Mississippi," by an American 
clergyman named Flint: — 

"I am aware," he remarks, " that every sufferer in this way 
is apt to think his own case extraordinary. My physicians 
agreed with all who saw me that my case was so. As very few 
live to record the issue of a sickness like mine, and as you have 
requested tne, and as I have promised, to be particular, 1 will 
reikis some of the drcumstances of this di&case. And it is in 
my view desirable, in the bitter agony of such diseases, that 
more of the symptoms, sensations, and sufferings should have 
been recorded than have been; and that otheis in siwiilar pre- 
dicaments mayknow that some before ihcm have had sufferings 
like theirs, and have survived them. 1 had had a fever before, 
and had risen, and been dressed every day. But in this, with 
the first day 1 was prostrated to infantiae weakness, and felt. 
with iLi first attack, that it was a thing very different from what 
I had yet experienced. 

" Paroxysms of derangement occurred the third day, and this 
was to me a new state of mind That state of disease in which 
partial derangement is mixed wiUi a ccasciousness generally 
sound, and sensibili^ prctrrrnaturally excited, 1 should suppose 
the most distressing of all its forms. At the same tlm« that I 

1 Beasley on the Mind, p, 474. 
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was unable to recognke my frien<ls, I was informcid tliat my 
memory was more than ordiniirily exact and retentive, and that 
I repealed whole passages in the different languages which I 
kaew, with entire accuracy. I recited, without losing or mis- 
placing a word, a pasaage of poctt7 wbicli 1 could not so repeat 
alter 1 recovered my health." 

The following more curious case is given by Lord Mon- 
boddo in his " Ancient Metaphysics " : * — 

" It was communicated i» a letter from the late Mr. Hans 
Stanley, a gentleman well known both to the learned and poli- 
tical world, who did me tlie honor to corresjjond with me upon 
the subject of my first volume of Metaphysics. I will give 
it in the words of that gentleman. He introduces it by saying 
that it ia an cxtraordinai^ fact in the history o£ mind, which 
he believes st.inds single, and for which he does not pretend 
to account; then hegocs on to aaixate it: 'About six-and-twenty 
yeare ago, when I was in France, I had an intimacy in the 
family o£ the late Marfichal de Montniorend de Laval. His 
son, th-e Comte de Laval, was married to Mademoiselle A<: iVIan- 
pcaux, the daughter of a lieu tenant-general of that name, and 
the niece of the late chancellor. This gentleman was killed at 
the battle of Haslenbcck. His widow surv.ived him Bome years, 
but is since dead. 

"'The following fact comes from her own mouth; she has 
told it me repeatedly. She was a woman of perfect veracity 
acd very good sense. She appealed to her servants and family 
(or the truth, Nor did she, indeed, seem to be sensible tliat the 
iltler was so extraordinary as it appeared lo iiic. I wrott it 
own at the time, and I have the memoraodum among some of 
my papers. 

" ' The Comtesse de Laval had been observed, by servants 
who sat up with tier on account of some indisposition, 10 talk in 
her sleep a language that none of them understood; nor were 
they sure, or, indeed, herself able to guess, upon the sounds 
being repeated to her, whether it was or was not gibberish. 

"' Upon her lying-in of one of her children she was attended 
by a nurse who was of the province of Brittany, and who imme- 
diately knew the meaning of what she said, it being in the idiom 
of the natives of that country ; but she herself when awake did 
not understand a single syllable of what ahe had uttered in h»i 
sleep, upon its being retold her. 

1 Vol, II. p. 217. 
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" ' Sh« was born in that prgvince, and had been nursed in a 
family where rotbing bill that language was spoleen; so thai in 
her fiist infancy %\\e had known it, 3.d(1 ho other; but tvlien she 
relumed to her parents, sbc had no opportunity of keeping up 
the usf of it; and. as I have before s^d, she did not under' 
sund 3 word of Hreion when a.wake, though slie spoke it in her 
sleep. 

" ' I need not say tliat the Comiesae de Laval ixver said or 
Imagined that she used anj) words of the Brecon idtom, more 
than were necessary to express those ideas that a}« within the 
compass o£ a child's knowledge of objects.' " 

A highly interesting case is given by Mr. Coleridge in his 
" Uiographia Lileraria." * 

"It occurred," says Mr. Coleridg*. "in a Roman Catholic 
town in Germany, a year or two before my arrival at Gbttingea, 
and had oat then ceased to be a frequent subject of conversa- 
tion. A young woman of four or five and twenty, who could 
neither read nor write, was seized with a nervous fever, during 
r-which, according to the asseverations of all the priests and 
monks of the oeLghborhood, she became possessed, and as it 
appeared, by a very learned devil. She continued iacessaotly 
talking Latin, Creek, and Hebrew, in verj' pompous tones, and 
with most distinct enunciation. This possession was rendered 
more probable by the known fact that she was, or had been, a 
heretic. Voltaire humorously advises the devil to decline all 
acquaintance with medical men; and it would have betn more 
to hU repiitation if he had taken this advic« in the present in* 
fiance. The case had attracted the particular attention of a 
yoilBg physi{:iaD, and by his statement many eminent physiolo. 
§ists and psychologists visited, fhe town and cross-examined the 
ease on the spm. Sheets full of her rai-iiigs were taken down 
from her own month, and were found tn consist of sentences, 
coherent and inteliitfible eacii for itself, but wilh little or no 
connection with each other. Of the Hebrew, a small portion 
only could be traced to the Bible ; the rtmaindtT seemed to be 
In tl\e Rabbinical dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out of 
the question. Not only had the young woman ever been a 
harmless, simple creature, but she was evidently laboring under 
a nervous fever. In the town in which she had been resident 
for many years as a servant in different families, no solution 

' Vol. i. p, 117 (edit 1847). 
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presented ilself. The young physician, liowever, determined to 
trace her past life step by step; for the patient herself waa 
Incapable oi returning a rational answer. He at length suc- 
ceeded in discovering the place wlierc her parents had lived; 
travelled thither, found them dead, but an uncle iurviving; and 
from him learned tiiac the patient had been charitably taken by 
an old Protestant paat^r at nine years old, and had remained 
with him some years, even till the old man's death. Oi this 
pastor the uncle krcw nothing, but iliat he was a verj- good 
man. With great difficulty, and after much search, our young 
medical piiilosopher discovered a niece of the pastor's who had 
lived witl\ him as his housekeeper, and had inherited his effects. 
She remembered the giil; related tliat her venerable uncle had 
been too indulgent, and could not bear to hear the girl scolded; 
that she waa willing to have kept her, but that, after her parent's 
death, the girl herself refused to slay. Anxious inquiries were 
then, of course, made concerning the pastor's habits; and the 
solution of the phenomenon was soon obtained. For it appeared 
that it had been the old man's custom for years to walk up and 
down a passage of his house into which the kitchen-door opened, 
and to read to him&elf, with a loud voice, out of his favorite 
books. A considerable number of these were still in t]ic niece's 
possession. She added tliKt he was a very learned man and a 
grwat Hftbraist. Among the books were found a collection o( 
Rabbinical writings, together with several of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers; and the physician succeeded in identifying so 
many passages with those taken down at the young woman's 
bedside that no doubt could remain in any rational mind con- 
cerning the true origin of the impressions made on her nervous 
system." 

The reader will not fail to obser^'e that in all these cases 
the subjects leproduced simply what they had seen, heard, 
or read. The impressions upon the objective mind, par- 
li(^ularly in the case related by Coleridge, must have been 
superficial to the Usi degree; but the result demonstrated 
that the record upon the tablets of the subjective raind was 
ineHaceable. 

These are not isolated cases. Thousands of similar phe- 
nomena have been recorded by the most trustworthy of 
observers. Their significance cannot be mistaken. In 
their light the wonderful mental feats of irance-syi'i.VfcTik 
are easii/ expYicsMic, without invoVing \b.t aiA o\ a ■s.-aya- 
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natun] agency. Spewing "io uaknowQ tongues" u seen 
to be merely a feat uf subjective memor)'. 

When we coaiidcr wiui a prodig>- of learning the iverage 
man would be if he could have at his comniami all thai he 
liad ever seen, heard, or read; wheo we reraemUer thiit the 
I subjective mind docs record, and docs have at its com- 
r.tnand, all the experiences of the individual, and that, under 
certain abnormal conditions, in obedience to the initial 
impulse of suggestion, all its treasures are instantly avail- 
able, — w« may marvel at the wonderful gifts with which the 
human mind is endowed ; but we may rest assured that the 
phenomena displayed arc the results of the operations of 
natural Uw. 

The reader should distinctly bear in mind that there is a 
wide distinction between objective and subjective memory. 
The fonner is one of the functions of the brain, and, as has 
been shown by recent in ves ligations, has an absolute local- 
ization in the cerebral cortex; and the different varieties of 
memory, such as visual memory, auditory memory, memory 
of speech, etc., can be destroyed by localized disease or 
by a surgical operation. Subjective memory, on the other 
hand, appears to be an inlierent power, and free from ana- 
tomical relations; or at least it does not appear to depend 
upon the healthy condition of the brain for its power of 
xnanifestation. On the contrary, the foregoing facts demon- 
strate the propositioix that abnormal conditions of the brain 
flre often productive of the most striking exhibitions of sub- 
jective memory. The late Dr. George M. Beard of New 
Vork, who was the first American scientist clearly to recog- 
nize the scientific importance of the phenomena of hypno- 
ti.'sm, who was the fotmulator of the " Six Sources of Error " 
which beset the pathway of the investigator of that science, 
and the one who did more than any other American of his 
time to place the study of hypnotic phenomena on a scien- 
tific basis, evinces a clear recognition of this distincdon 
when he says : — 

"To attempt to build up a theory of trance [hypnotic phenont- 
Bnajoa a basis ol cerebral anatomy is to attiim'sA t\ic \mvoss,\'dfc. 
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All theories of trance baaed on ceicbral anatomy or physiology 
— such as suspension of the activity of tlie cortex, or half the 
brain — break dowa at ooce wbea brought face to iocc with the 
iacti"! 

All the facts of hypnotism show that the more quies- 
cent the objective faculties become, or, in other words, the 
more perfectly the functions of the brain ait suspended, 
the more exalted are the manifestations of the subjective 
mind. Indeed, the whole history of subjective phenomena 
goes to show that the nearer ilie body approaches the con- 
dition of death,, the stronger become the demonstrations of 
the powers of the soul, llie irresistible inference is that 
when th« soul is freed entirely from its trammels of flesh, 
its powere will attain perfection, its memory will be abso- 
lute. Of this more will be said in its proper place. In the 
mean time, it may be proper here to remark that subjective 
memory appears to be the only kind or quality of memory 
which deserves that appellation; it is the only memory 
which is absolute. The memory of the objective mind, 
compnratively speaking, is more properly designated as 
recollection. The distinction here sought to be made can 
be formulated in no better language than that employed by 
Locke in defining the scope and meaning of the two words : 
"When sn idea again recurs without the operation of the 
Itkc object on the external sensory, it is rememfiratue ; If 
it be iotight after by the mind, and with pain and endeavor 
foimd, and brought again into view, it vs.rerolUeHon." * 

' Nntnre and Phenomena nf Trance (" Hypnotism " or " Somnim- 
bnliiTo"), p, 6. 

' EUcays Concerning Human Understandins, vol- i- p. aij 



CHAPTER V. 

suBjEcrivK MEMOKV {eonii«ued). 

Practical Illustraiions. — Reasons for Limiiadons of Subjeciive 
Power, — lis Ptaccical Significance- — lis Application to the So- 
lution of Problems o£ Insarity. — The Mentil Phenomena of 
"Genius." — Napoleon B<uiap»He. — Shakspeare. — Poets. — 
Anisls. — Macjiuliy's EtJlimalc oi Poeis and Poetry. — Dangeis 
of Subjective Coniro}. — Lord Byron. — Suoales' Esiimatc ol 
Poets. — Ilis Recngnitioii of llic Siibjcclive Element in Pocilc 
Composition. — Occaiional Incojivcnicitces, ^ Unconscious Pla- 
giarism. — ObservalioiiB O'f Holmes. — ImpTOvisation. — Solution 
of the Shakapeare-Bacon Problem, — The Subjeclive in Art. — 
Madness in Art.^Gieal Orators. — Webster. — Clay. — Patrick 
Henry- — Incident*. — Practical Conclusions- 

IT is thought that the facts related in the preceding chap- 
*■ ter aie sufficient to demonstrate the substantial correct- 
ness of the proposition that Ihe ineraory of the subjective 
mind is practically perfect. Before leaving this branch of 
the subject, however, and proceeding to detail other pecu- 
liarities which distia^ish the two minds, it is deemed proper 
to offer a, few practical illustrations of the principles in- 
volved, drawn from common observation, ind incidentally 
to apply those principles to ihe solution of various prob- 
lems of every-dny experience. It will be remembered that 
thus fer we have confined our observations to the opera., 
tions of the subjective mind when the subjecl is in a 
diseiised or in a deeply hypnotic condition, with the ob- 
jective senses in complete abeyance. This has been done 
for the pmposc of more clearly illustrating the funtlamcDtal 
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propositions. The ptienomfna of purely subjective lueotaL 
action, are, Iiowever, of iitll« practical importance to man- 
kind when compared with the action of thu subjective 
mind modified by the ca-orduiate power of the objective 
intelligence. 

It is not to be supposed that an All-wise Providence has 
placed within the htiman frame a separate entity, endowed 
with such wonderful powers as we have seen thai it pos- 
sesses, and hedged about by the limitations with which we 
know it to be environed, without so ordaining its relations 
with man's objective intelligence as to render it of practical 
value to the human race in its Btmggle with its physical 
environment. It might at first glance seem incongruous 
to suppose that the subjective mind could be at once the 
storehouse of mcmoiy and the source of inspiration, lim- 
ited as to its methods and powers of reasoning, and at the 
same time subject to the Imperial control of the objective 
mind. A moment's reflection, however, will show that in 
the very nature of things it must necessarily be true. "A 
house divided against itself cannot stand." There must be 
a controlling power m every well-regulated household, nni- 
nicipality, nation, or organism. There is a positive and 
a negative force in the greatest physical power known to 
mtinkind. There is a male and a female element in every 
race and order of created orgamams; and those philoso- 
phers who hold that there appertain to every man .i male 
and a female element have dimly recognized the duality of 
man's menial organization. 

Why it is that the objective mind has been invested with 
the controlling influence, limited as are its resources and 
feeble as are its powers, is a question upon which it would 
be idle to speculate. It proSts us only to know the f^ict 
and to study its practical significance, without wasting our 
energies in seeking to know the ultimate cause. We may 
rest assured that in this, as In all other laws of Nature, we 
shall find infinite wisdom. 

If any one doubts the wisdom of investing the objective 
mind with the controlling power in the Aua.\ oi^a^uai^ocv. 
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let him visit a madhouse. There he will see all shades 
and degrees of subjective control. There he will see men 
whose objective minds have coinplcteiy abdicated the 
throne, and whose subjective minds arc in pursuit of one 
idea, — controiled by one dominant impression, which sub- 
ordinates all others. These are the monomaniacs, — the 
victims of false suggestions. These suggestions may be 
given from without, in a thousand different ways which will 
be readily recognized by the student of insanity, or by 
auto-suggestion. Long and intense concentration of mind 
upon one subject, and inordinate egotism, will be readily 
recognized as striking illustrations of the power of auto- 
suggestion as a factor in monomania. The maniac is one 
whose objective mind is disorganized by disease of its 
oi^an, the brain j the result being distortion of objective 
impressions, and consequent false suggestions to the subjec- 
tive mind. 

Those who study the subject from this standpoint will find 
an easy solution to many an obscure problem. The sub- 
ject is here adveiled to merely to show the consequences 
arising ftom allowing the subjective mind to usurp complete 
control of the mental organisation. It will be readily seen 
that human society, outside of lunatic asylums, constanlly 
furnishes numerous examples of abnormal subjective con- 
trol. So generally is this fact recognized that it has 
passed into a proverb that *' every man is insane on some 
subject," 

The question arises, What part does the subjective mind 
play in the normal operation of the human intellect? This 
question may be a.nswered in a general way by saying that 
the most perfect exhibition of intellectual power is the re- 
sult of the synchronous action of the objective and subjec- 
tive minds, Wlieii this is seen in its perfection the world 
names it geniws. In this condition ihc individual has the 
benefit of all the reasoning powers of the objective mind, 
combined with the perfect memory of the subjective mind 
and its marvellous power of syllogistic arrangement of its 
resources. In short, all the elements of intellectual power 
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are Uiea in a state of intense and harmonious activity. 
This condition may be perfectly normal, though it is rarely 
seen in its perfection. Probably the most striking exam- 
ples which history aflorJs were Napoleon Bonapattc and 
Shakspeare. The intelligent student of the history of tlieir 
lives and work will not fail to rtcall a thousand incidents 
which illustrate the truth of this proposition. True genius 
is undoubtedly the result of t!(c synchronous actiun of 
the two minds, neither unduly predominating or usurping 
the powers and fiiuctions of the other. When the subjec- 
tive is allowed to dominate, the resultant acts of the in- 
dividual axe denominated " the eccentricities of genius." 
When the subjective usurps complete control, the individual 
goes insane. 

There are certain classes of persons whoso intellectual 
labors aie characterized by subjective activity in a very 
marked dtgree. PoeLs and artists arc the most conspicu- 
ous examples. So marked is the peculiarity of the poetic 
mind in ttus respect that it has become almost proverbial. 
Lord Macaulay, in liis Essay on Milton, uses language which 
shows that he clearly recognized the subjective element io 
all true poetry. He says : — 

" Perhaps no mnii can be a poet, or can even enjoy poetry, 
vk'ltliout a ccrl^in unsoundness of mind, — if anything which 
gives so nmr.h pleasure ouglit to bs called unsouiHincss. By 
poetry wc mean not. of couisc, all wriliag in verse, nor even all 
good writii>K in verse. Our definition ejccliid«s many metrical 
compositions whkh on otlier grounds deserve the highest praise. 
By poctiy we mean the art of employing worda in Buch a 
manner as to protJtieo an illusion on the imagioation ; the art of 
doing by means of words what the painter does by means of 
color*. Thus the greatest of poets has described it, in lines 
universally admired for the vigor and felicity of their diction, 
and stilt more valuable on account of tlie just notion which they 
convey of the art in which he excelled 

•"As imacinaifon bodies forth 
Th« forms of things unknown, llic poet's per 
Tumii lliem lo sh.ipes, and gives 10 airy nothing 
A local balnCatiun and a name.' 
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" These are the fruits of the 'fine frenzy' which he aAcribes 
to the poet, — a fine (renfj- doubtless, but still a frcaey. TnitU. 
Indeed, is essential to poctr}-, but it is the truth of madiicss. 
The reasonings are just, but the premises arc false. After 
the first suppositions have bircn niiide, everything oiiglit to be 
consistent; but those first suppositions require a degree of 
credulity which almost amounls to a partial and temporary 
derangement of tbu intcUect Hence, of all people, children 
are the most imaginative. They abandon ihemselvcs without 
reaerve to every illusion. Kvery image which is strongly pre- 
jtciited to thdr nieutal eye produces on them the effectof reality- 
No man, whatever his sensibility may be, is ever affected by 
Hamlet or Lear as a little girl is affected by tlie stojy of poor 
Red-Riding- Hood. She knows that it is all false, that wolves 
cannot speak, that there are no wolves in England. Yet in 
spite of her knowledge she believes; she weeps: she trembles; 
the dares not go into n dark room, lest she should feel the teeth. 
of the inooslcr al her throat. Such is the diespolisai of the 
Imagination over uadvillzed minds." 

In other words, such is the despotism of suggestion over 
the subjective mind. No inier statement of the methods 
of Bubjeclive mental action could be written. "The rea- 
sonings are jtist, but the premises are false," says Macaulay. 
True, the deductive leasoaings of the subjective mind are 
always just, logical, syllogtsiically perfect, and are equally 
so whether the premises arc false or true. 

Macauby's reraa.rJc concerning children is eminently phiU 
osoptiical and true to nature. Children are almost purely 
subjective; and no one needs to be told how completely 
a suggestion, ti'ue or false, will tnke control of their minds. 
This is seen in perfection when children are playing games 
in which one of them is supposed to be a wild beast. The 
Others will flee in affected terror from the beast ; but the 
affectation often becomes a real emotion, and teats, and 
sometimes convulsions, result from their fright. 

The remark elsewhere made regarding the ecccDlticiries 
of genius applies in a marked degree to poets. It is prob- 
able that in all the greater poets the subjective mind often 
prcdomicatcs. CerLiinly the subjective element is dora- 
ioant jji tbeii works. The career of Lord Byron is at once 
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i spleudid illustration nf the marvellous powers and the 
inexhaustible resources of the subjective mind in a man of 
learning and cultivation, and a sad commentary on the folly 
and danger of allowing the subjective mind to usurp control 
of the dual mental organization. 

Many of the poems of Coleridge furnish striking ex- 
amples of the dominance of the subjective in poetry. His 
readers will readily recall the celebrated rtagment entitled 
*' Kubla Khan; or, a Vision in a Dream," beginning iu> 
follows : — 

"In Xanadu did KuWa Khan 
A stately pleisure-tlciDC decree,— 
Where Alph, ihc sacred rivrr. ran 
Tlirough cdvetiia mcasiitcless lo man 
Dovrn to a sunless sea." 

It is unfortunately true that the subjective condition in his 
case was often brought about by artificial means; and it Is 
expressly stilted in a prefatory note to " Kubia Khan " that 
lliis fragment was written while under the inftuencc of an 
anodyne. As an illustration of the principle under con- 
sideration it is, however, none the less valuable ; wliile the 
career of the gifted but unfortunate poet should serve as a 
warning against the practices in which he indulged. 
Macaulay further remarks : — 

" In ao enlightened age tliere will be much intelligence, much 
science, muqh pfiiosopKy, aburKlancc of just classification and 
subtle analysis, ahuradance of wit and eloquence, abundance of 
verses, — and even of good ones, — Ijut liltle poetry. Men will 
judge and compare; but they will not create." ' 

In other words, this is an age of purely objective cultiva- 
tion. .■\11 our powers of inductive reasoning arc strained to 
their highest tension in an effort to peneinite the secrets of 
physical Nature, and to harness her dynamic forces. Mean- 
lime, the normal exercise of that co-ordinate power in our 
mental structure is fast falling into desuetude, and its 

' Scon's poems arc yciod illustrniiotis. They are not ranked m 
first diiss iw tits wle rcoioii that tliey Arc t»o nbicclive, 
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tnanir«stations, not being understood, are relegated to the 
domain of supcrsdtion. 

Socrates, in his Apology to ihe Athenians, scctos to have 
entertained opinions in regard to poets similar to those of 
Lord MicaiiUy. In his search for wiser men ili^n himself 
he went first lo the politicians. Failing there, he went to 
the poets, with the foUowing result : — 

"Taking np, therefore, some of their poems, which appeared 
to mc most elalorately fiiiiahed, t quL-stioned (hem as to tlieir 
meaning, that al the same time I might Itarn something from 
them. 1 am ashamed, O Athenians, to tell you the Irtith; 
however, it niua^t be told. For, in a word, almost alt who were 
present could have given a better account of them tlian those 
by whom they had he-en composed. I soon discovered this, 
tlierefore, with n-gnrd to the poets, that they do not ■effect their 
object by wisdom, but by a certain natural inspiradoa, and 
under the IndueDCe of enthusiasm, tike prophets and seers; for 
these also say many fine things, hut they undersliind nothing 
that they say." 

Words could rot express more clearly Ihe recognition of 
the subjective element in poetic composition; and it ex- 
actly accords with Macaulay's idea regarding the i^oets and 
the poetry of the ancient days. 

The subjective mind once recognized as a factor in the 
mental powers of the poet, it follows that its resources are 
all at his command. Its perfect niemoiy, its in;3tant 
cor.imand of all the acquired knowledge of the individual, 
however superficially attained or imperfectly remembered, 
objectively, is a source of stupendous power. But, like all 
Other gifts of nature, it is liable at times to be a source of 
inconvenience ; for it sometimes happens that in ordinary 
composition a person will unconsciously reprotluce, ver- 
batim, some long- forgotten expressions, perhaps a whole 
stanza, or even an entire poem. It may, perchance, be of 
his own composition ; but it is just as likely to be some- 
thing that he has read years before and forgotten, objec- 
tively, as soon as read. In this way many persona have 
subjected themselves to the charge of plagiarism, when 
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they weie totally uncoascbus of guilL Muiy ol the great 
poets have been accused of minor plagiarisms, and much 
incoosiderate triticisin has been the (esulL Oliver Wendell 
Holmes mentions unconscious rcproducciou as one of the 
besetting annoyances of a poet's experience. " It is im- 
possible to tell," he says, '• in many cases, whether a com- 
parison which suddenly su^ests itself is a Qcw conception 
or a recollection. I told you the other day that I never 
wrote a line of verse that seemed to me comparatively good, 
but it appeared old at once, and oftea as if it had been 
borrowed," ' 

A certain class of trance-speaking mediums, so called, 
are often called upon to improvise poems, the subject 
being suggested by some one in the audience. Often a 
very grcdil;ible performance Is the result ; but it more fre- 
quently happens that they reproduce sometliiug that they 
have read. 

Sometimes ivholc poems arc thu5 reproduced by persons 
in an apparently normal condition. This accotints for the 
frequent disputes concerning the iiuthonihip of popular 
versus. Instances of this kind are fiesh in the minds of 
most readers, as, for examj>!e, a recent coiiLrovcrsy beiwt;eQ 
two well-known writers relative to the authorship of the 
poem beginning, " Laugh, and the world laughs with you." 
The circumstances of such coincidences often preclude the 
possibility of cither claimant dclibcr;itely ptagiaricing the 
work, or telling a falsehood concerning its authorship. Vet 
nothing is more certain than that one of them is not its 
author. Possibly neither is tntitlcd to that credit. When, in 
the iiatuic of things, it is impo-ssihle fur either to prove the 
fact of aiiihoi-ship, and when the evidence on both sides is 
about equally balanced, we may never know the exact truth ; 
but as tlic theory of unconscious subjective reproduction is 
conartent with the literary honesty of both, it may well be 
accepted as tlie true oacj aside from the inherent probabilt^ 
of its corrcctncsii. 

> Autocrat of the Bicakrast-Tablfr 
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The solution of tlie great question as to the authorship ol 
Shakspcaic's works may be found in this hypothesis. The 
advocates of the Baconian theory tell us tluit Shafcspeare 
was iia unlearned man. This is true so far as high scholas- 
tic attainraenls arc concerned ; but il is also known thai he 
was a aio.li of extensive reading, and wa& the companion of 
tnany of the gpreat men of his linie, among whom were 
Bacon, Ben Jonson, Drayton, Beaumont. Tletcher, and 
others. It it> la evidence that the Mermaid Tavern was 
the scene of many an encounter of wit and learning be- 
tween these worthies. In this way he was brought into 
constant contact with the brightest minds of the lilizxbe- 
than age. He was not only familiar with their works, but 
he had also the benefit of their conversation, — which famil- 
iaiized him with their thoughts and modes of expression, — 
and of close personal relations with Ihem in their convivial 
moods, when wit and eloquence, learning and philosophy, 
flowed as freely as their wine. 

The internal evidence of his works shows that Shak- 
speare's mind, compared with that of any other poet whose 
writings are knownj was the most harmoniously developed. 
In other words, his objective and subjective faculties were 
exquisitely balanced. When this fact is considered in the 
light of what has been said of the marvellous powers of sub- 
jective memory, and in connection with his intellectual en- 
vironment, the source of his power and inspiration becomes 
apparent. In his moments of inspiration — and ho seems 
always to h^ive been inspired when writing— he had the bene- 
fit of a perfect memory and a logical comprehension of all 
that had been imparted by the brightest minds of the most 
marvellous literary and philosophical age in the history of 
mankind. I^ it any wonder th:it he was able to strike a 
responsive chord in every hunnan breast, to run the gamut 
of every human emotion, to portray every shade of human 
character, and to emhellish his work with all the wit and 
learning of his day and generation? 

Artists constitute another class in whom the subieetive 
facahhs are largely cullivatcdj and are often predominant. 
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indeed, no man can become a true artist whoEc subjective 
mind is nut cultivated to a high degree of activity. One 
may become a goaj draughtsman, or leam to delineate a 
figure with accuracy, or to draw a landscape with photo- 
graphic fidelity to objective natmre, and in faultless perspec- 
tive, by the cullivntion of the objective faculties alonej 
but his work will lack that subtle something, that name- 
less charm, which causes a canvas to glow with beauty, and 
each particular figure to become instinct with life and 
scdoa. No artist caa successfully compose a picture who 
cannot see " in his mind's eye " the perfected picture be- 
fore lie touches his pencil to canvas ; and just in ptoportion 
to bis cultivation of the subjective faculties will he be nb)e 
thus to see his picture. Of course these remarks will be 
undei5tood to presuppose an objective art education. No 
man, by the mere cultivation or exercise of his subjective 
faculties, can become a great artist, any more than an ig- 
noramus, by going into a hypnotic trance, can speak the 
language of a Webster. All statements to the contrary are 
merely the eitaggeralions of inaccurate observers. GcnitJS 
in art, as in everything else, is the result ol the harmonious 
cultivalton and synchronous action of both characteristics 
of the dual mind. 

In art, as in poetry, the undue predominance of the sub- 
jective mind is apt to work disastrously. No belter illustra- 
tion of this is now recalled than is fijrnished by the works of 
Fnseli or of Blake ; — 

"Look." says Dcn(!y.'"on ihosR splendid illustrations of 
the Gothic poets by the eccentric, tiie half-mad Fuseli. Look 
on the wild pencillings of Blake, aaothw poet-painter, and you 
will be assured that ihcy were ghost-scers, An intimate friend 
of Blake has told me the stranscst tak-s of his visions. In one 
of his reveries he witnessed the whole ceremony of a lairys 
funeral, wWch he peopled with mourners and mutes, and de- 
scribed with high poetic beauty. He was engaged, m one ot 
these moods, in painting King Edward L. wlio was siion? to 
him for his picture. While they were conversmg, WaUace sua- 

' Philosophy of Mystftry, p. ^ 
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denly prescDted himself on the field, aod l>y this uncourtcous in- 

tnisionniarreit the studies ofthcpainltr (or that day. , . , BUIce 
was a visioDary," continues our aullicr, " &ad thoujjht tiu Ihd- 
des real ; be was mad." 

The writer once knew an artist who had the power to 
enter the siibjeclivc conditioii at will; anil in this state he 
could cause his visions to be projected upon tJ\e canvas 
before him. He decIarcJ thai his nientsl pictureH thus 
formed were perfect in detail and color, and all that he had 
to do to Sx them was to paint the corresponding colors over 
the subjectn'e picture. He, too, thought his fancies real; 
he believed that spirits projected the pictures upon tlie 
canvas. 

The foregoing cases represent a class of artists whose sub- 
jective faculties are uncontrolled by the objective mind, — 
an abnormal condition, which, if it found expression in 
words instead of pigments, would stamp the subject as a 
candidate for the lunatic asylum. 

Fortimately, most artists have tlicir f;incic3 more tinder 
control; or, more propcrlyspeuking, they are awan: that their 
visions are evoked by their own volition. This power va- 
ries with di/Terent individuals, but all true artists possess it 
in a greater or less degree. An extraordinary manifestation 
of this power is reported by Cornlje. The artist was noted 
foi the rapidity of his work, and was extremely popular on 
account of the fidelity of his portraits, and especially be- 
cause he never required more than one sitting of his patron. 
His method, as divulged by himself, was as follows : - — 

" When a sitter came, I looked attentively en him for hall 
an hoar, sketching from time to time on the canvas. I did not 
reqttire a longer sitting. I removed the canvas and passed to 
another person. When. 1 wished to continue the first portrait, I 
recalled the man to my miod. I placed him on the chair, where 
I perceived him as distinctly as tliough really there, and, I may 
add, in form and color more decidedly brilliatit. I looked from 
time to time at the imagmarj' figure, and went on painting, oc- 
casionally stopping to examine the picture exactly as though 
the original were before me; whenever I looked towards the 
chair I 5iiir tfie man." 
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In this way te was enabled to paint over three hundietl 
portraits in one year. 

It is seltlom that subjective power is manifested in this 
particular mannei. It may be added, Iiuwcvei, that, given 
an artist for a subject, the same phenomena can be repro- 
duced at will by the ordinaiy processes of hypnotisni. The 
most common manifestations of the power are not so easily 
■recognized or disUngiiished from ordinary mental activity ; 
but every artist ivill bear witness that there are times when 
he works with extraordinary ease and rapidity, when the 
work almost zcema to do itself, when tiiere seems to be a 
force outside of himself which impels him on, when, to 
use the common expression to define the mental condition, 
he feels tliat he is "inspired." It is then that the artist 
does his best work. It is under these mental conditions 
that his work is characterized by that subtle, indetiniie 
charm vaguely expressed by the word " feeling," 

Another class of persons who possess the faculty of evok- 
ing at will the powers of the subjective inind are the great 
orators, such as Patrick Henry, Charles Phillips the Irish 
orator, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and many others, to 
say nothing of that numerous class of purely subjective 
orators known to spiritists as trance, or inspirational, 
speakers. The student of the life of Patrick Henry will 
not fail to see that his whcile history is an illustration of the 
pertinency of lhes« remarks. It is related of Clay that on 
one occasion he was unexpectedly called upon to answer 
an opponent who had addressed the Senate on a qutsiioil 
in which Clay was deeply interested. The latter fch too 
unwell to reply at length. It seemed imperative, however, 
that he should say something ; and he exacted a proinise 
from a friend, who sat behind liira, that he would stop him 
at the end of ten minutes. Accordingly, at the expiration 
of the prescribed time the friend gently pulled the skirts 
of Mr. Clay's coal. No attention was paid to the hint, and 
after a brief time it was repeated a little more emphatically. 
Slill Clay paid no nttenlion. and it was again repeated. 
Then a pin was brought Into requisilAou ■, \iuX CVa.^ '«to,\(^ 
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that time thoroughly aroused, and was pouring forth a tot- 
rent of eloquence. The pin was inserted deeper aiid 
deeper into the orator's leg without eliciting any response, 
until his friend gave it up in despair. Finally Mr. CUy 
happened to glance at the clock, and saw that he had 
been spealting two hours; whereupon he fell back into 
his friend's anns, completely overcome by exhiustion, up- 
braiding his friend severely for not stopping him at the 
time prescribed. 

The fact that Mr. Clay, on that occasion, made one of 
the ablest speeches of his life, two hours in length, at a time 
when he felt almost too ill to rise to his feet, and that his body 
at the time was in a condition of perfect anesthesia, is a 
splendid illustration of the synchronous action of the two 
minds, and also of the perfect control exercised hy the 
subjective mind over the functions and sensations of the 
body. 

There is, perhaps, no better description on record of the 
sensations of a speaker, when the synchronous action of the 
two niinds is perfect, than that given by Daniel Webster. 
A (nend had asked hira how it happened that he was able, 
without preparalion, to maVe such a magnilicenl effort 
when he replied to Hayne. The reply was (quoting from 
memory) substantially as follows: "In the firet place, I 
have made the Constitution of the United Stales the study 
of my life; and on that occasion it seemed lo me that all 
that I had ever heard or read on the subject under discus- 
Kion was passing like a panorama before me, arranged in 
perfectly logical order and sequence, and that all I had to 
do was to cull a ihnnderbolt and hurl it at htm." 

Two important conclusions are detUicible from the premi- 
ses here laid down. The first is that it is essential to the 
highest mental development that the objective and subjec- 
tive faculties be cultivated hsumoniously, if the latter are 
cultivated at all. 

The second conclusion is of the most transcendent inter- 
est and importance. It is that the subjective mind should 
Bei-er be aJJowed to usurp control of the dual mental organi- 
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xation. Important as are its functions and transcendent as 
are its powers, it is hedged about with such limitations that 
it must be subjected to the imperial control of the objective 
mind, which alone is endowed with the power to reason by 
all methods. 

To sum up in a few words ; To believe in the reality of 
subjective visions is to give the subjective mind control of 
the dual mental organization ; and to give the subjective 
mind such control is for Reason to abdicate her throne. 
The suggestions of the subjective mind then become the 
controlling power. The result, in its mildest form of mani- 
festation, is a mind filled with the grossest superstitions, — a 
mind which, like the untutored mind of the savage, " sees 
God in clouds, and hears him in the wind." Its ultimate 
form of manifestation is insanity. 
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Three Sub-classca of Mental rbenomcDS. — MathcmaLicat Pro^gies, 

— Musical I'roiijgics, — Mcasuremeni of Time. — DIstinclion be 
■ween Results of Oiijective Educaiiwi and Intuitive PcicFpltoii. — 
Zetih Colburn. the Malhemalical Prodigy, — The LighttiiitE Cal- 
oilator. — Blind Tom, the Musical Prodigy. — The Origin anil 
Uses of Muaic — E»s.t Indian Fakiis, — Mensurement oETirae, ^ 
The P&wer possessed by Anjmalis. — lUustiative Incidenls. — 
Hypnotic SulJjecia. — JouHroy'a Testinioftj'. — Bemheini'a Vicws- 

— Practicnt Olsetvn lions. — The Normal Fjinciioiii of OlijVctive 
1 Did lige lice. — The Limilalfim of Subjcclive Intelligence pertain 
to its 'E.-julMy State only. — Us Kinship lo GoJ demonstrated l>y 
itB I.iiiiilaiions, — Omniscience cinnol lea.eon iiichietively- — In- 
duction 19. Inquiry, — Perception (he Attribute of OmnJRcience. — 
Conclusions regarding Ihc Power oE [h« Soul. 

•yUERE are three other sub-classes of subjcicltvc mental 
' phenomena which must he grouped by themselves, 
inastnuch as they arc govemtrd by a law which does not 
pertain to the classes mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
although there are some characteristics which arc common 
to them all. The first of these classes of phenomena is 
manifested in mathematical prodigies; the second in mu- 
sical prodigies; and the third pertains to the measurement 
of lime. 

ITie imponant distinction to be observed between th« 
phenomena described in the preceding chapter and those 
pertaining to mathematics, music, and the measurement ol 
Ume, consists in the fact that in the former everything 
depends upon objective education, whilst the latter arc 
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apparently produced by the exercise of inhcieni jjowcrs 
of the sulijective mind. 

In order not to be misunderstood it must be here <itat«d 
that OD all subjects of human knowledge not governed by 
fixed laws, the subjective mind is dependent for its infor- 
tnation upon objective education. In other words, it Unows 
tmly what has been imparted to it by and through the ob- 
jective senses or the operations of the objective mind. 
Thus, its knowledge of ihu contents of books can only be 
acquired by objective methods of education. Its wonder- 
ful powers of acquiring and tissimilsitiiig such knowledge are 
due to its perfect memory of all that has been imparted to 
it by objective education, aided by its powers of memoTj' 
and of logical arrangement of the subject-matter. Leaving 
cl&itvoyance ^md thought-tran^fetencc out of consideration 
for the present, the principle may be staled thus : The 
subjective mind cannot know, by intuition, the name of 
a person, or a gcographicd location, or a fact ia human 
history. But it does know, by intuition, that two and two 
Diake four. 

No one without an objective education can, by the dc- 
Tclopment of the subjective faculties alone, become a great 
port, or a great artist, or a great orator, or a great Btates- 
ratin. But he may be a great mathematician or a great 
musician, independently of objective education or train- 
ing, by the development of the subjective faculties alone. 
Many f^cis aie on record which demonstrate this proposi- 
tion. Hundreds of instances might be cited showing to 
what a prodigious estCTit the raathemalical and musical 
faculties can be developed in persons, not only without ob- 
jective training, but, in some instances, without a braia 
capable of receiving any considerable objective education. 

Mathematical prodigies of ihe character mentioned are 
Dumcrous; one of the most remarkable was the famous 
Zerah Colbura. The following accotmt of his eariy career, 
published when he was yet under eight years of age, is 
taken from the "Annual Register" of 18 12, an English 
publication, anii will serve to illusUatc tVid \iTW^<»,\^ivi'h -. 
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"The attention of the philosophicnl worM has been latdy at- 
tracted by tilt most singular phenomenon in tlie Iiistor)- of human 
minti that perhaps ever vscisted. It is the case of a child, under 
eight jeara of age. who, witliout any previous knowle<l£t of t!ie 
common rules of arithmetic, or cvea of Ihe use and power of 
llie Arabic numerals, and wilhoul having given any attention to 
the suUjeci. possesses, as if liy iiitmiioii, ilic singular faculi/ of 
solving a grtal variety of iidlhiiietical queslions hy the mere 
operation of ihc mind, and without the usual assistance of any 
visible symbol or contrivance. 

•' The name o( the child is Zerali Colbura, who was born at 
Cabut {a town lying at the head of the Onign Rivet, in Ver- 
mont, in the United Slates of America), on the ist of Septem- 
ber. 1804, About two years ago, —August, 1810, — althougli, 
at that time not six years of age, lie lirst began to show these 
wonderful powers of calculation which have since so much at- 
tracted the attention and excited the astonishment of every per- 
son who has witnessed his extraordinary abilities. The di.icovcry 
was made by accident. His father, who had not given him any 
other instruction than such as was to be obtained at a small 
school established in thai unfrequented and remote part of the 
country, and which did not include cither writing or ciphering, 
was much surprised one day to hear him repeating the products 
o£ several numbers. Struck with amazement at the circum- 
etance, he proposed a variety of arithmetical questions to him, 
all of which the child solved with remarkable facility and cor- 
rectness. The news of the Infant protligy was soon circulated 
through the ncighhorhood. aniS many persons came from dis- 
tant parts to witness so singular a circumstance. The father, 
encouraged by the unanimous opinion o£ all who came to see 
him, was induued to undertake with this child the lour of ihe 
United States, ""hey were everywhere received with the most 
flattering espreesions, and in several towns which they visited^ 
various plans were Buggestcd to educ.ite and bring up ilie child 
free from all expense In his family. Yielding-, however, to the 
pressing solicitations of his friends, and urged by the mo&t re- 
spectable and powerfid recommendations, as well as by a view 
to his son's more complete education, the father has brought 
the child to this country, where they arrived on the lath of 
May last; and the inhabitants of this metropolis have for the 
last three months had an opportunity of seeing and examining 
this wonderful phenomenon, and verifying the reports thathsve 
been circulated n-specting him. Many peraona of the first 
eminence tor their knowledge in mathematics, and well known 
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for their philosophical inquiries, have made a point of seeing 
aud conver^ng with hiin, and they have all been struck with 
astonishment at Ilia extraordinary powers. It is carTc::lly true, 
as stated of him, thi:Lt he will not only determine with tlie 
gifatest faicililyand despatch the exact iiumbcf of minutes or 
seconds in any given period oi lime, but will also solve any 
Other question, of a similar Liiiid. He will lell the exact product 
arising fTom Uie muUii>lii:ation oi anynumbctr consisting of two, 
three, or four figures by any other number consisting of the like 
number of figiurts; or any number ton&isting of six or seven 
places oi iigutes being proposed, he will determine with cquaJ 
expedition and ease all the factors of which it is composed. 
This singular fatuity consequently extends not only 10 the 
ntieiiig oi powers, but to the extraction of the square and cube 
roots of the number proposed, and likewise to the means of 
detennining wheilicr it is a prime number (or a number incapa- 
ble of division by any other number); for which case there does 
not exist at present any general rule amongst mathenialtcians. 
All these ajid a variety of other questions connected therewith 
are answered by this child with such piomptness and accuracy 
(and in the midst of his juvenile pursuitsj as to astonish every 
person who has visited him. 

" At a meeting of his friends, wlUch was held for the purpose 
of concerting the best methods of promoting the views of the 
father, this child undertook and completely succeeded in raising 
the number 8 progressively up to the sixteenth power. And 
in naming the last result, vii., 381,474,976,710,656! he was 
riglu ia every figure. He was then triwl as to otlier numbers 
consisting of one figure, all of which he raised (by actual mul- 
tiplication, and not by tnemori,') as high as the tenth power, 
with so much facility and dcspatcli that the person appointed 
to take down the results wis obliged to enjoin him not to he so 
rapid. With respe-cl to numbers consisting of two ligures, he 
would raise some of Ihem to the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
power, but not always with equal facility: for the larger the 
products ■became, the more difficiilt he found it (o proceed, He 
was asked the srjuiire root of 106,929; and before the number 
could be written down, he immediately answered, 327. He was 
then requhrcd to name the cube root of 3&8, 336,1s;; and with 
equal facility and promptness he replied, 645. Various other 
questions o£ a similar nature, respecting the roots and powers 
of very high numbers, wto proposed by several of the gentle- 
men present, to all of which he answered \a a similat muxTvct. 
One of the parly requested him to t\ame the SaeXot* "wVvOn \.'ro- 
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duced therumber 147,483; this Ii« immediately did bynientiDii> 
iiig llie numbers 941 and 263, — which, indeed, are the only twc 
numbers that wil! produce it. ABOtlierof lliem proposed 171,3951 
and iie n:iitied the following factors as Ihe only ones, vii,, 5 X 
34.279. 7 X 24.48s. 59 X 2.905. S3 X 2.065. 3s'x 4.P97, 295 X 
jSt, .loii 413 X 415- He was tlitn ^ked lo give the factors p( 
36^083; but lie immediately replied lliat il iiad non*', — which in 
hct was the case, as 36,033 is a prime number. Olhcr numbers 
were indiscriminaidy proposed In liim, and he always succeeded 
in giving tlie correct factore, except in Ibe case of prime numbyra, 
which he discovered almost as soon as proposed. One of tlie 
g<;nllcmea asked him how many minutes there were in forty, 
eight years ; and before the question coiild be written down he 
replied, 25,228,800; and instantly added that the number of 
secondfiin the same period ;ras r, 5 13,72^,000. Various questions 
of the lilcc kmd were put to him. and to all of Ihem be answered 
with equal facility and promptitude, so as to astonish every one 
present, and to excite a desire tliai so extraordinary a facult/ 
should, if possilile, he rendered more extensive and useful. It 
was the wish of the gentlemen present lo obtain a knowledge <t\ 
the method by which the child was enabled to answer with so 
much facility and correctness Ihe questions thus put (o hiin; 
but lo all their inquiries on tlie subject (and lie was closely eit- 
amined on this point) lie w.is uuable to give ihem any informa- 
tion. He persistently declared (and every observation that was 
made seemed lo justify the assertion) th.xt he did rot know how 
the answer came into his mind. In the act of multiplying two 
numbers together, and i" the raising of powers, it w.is evident, 
not only from the motion of his lips, but also from some 
singular facts which will! be hereafter mentioned, that some 
operations were going forward in his mind; yet that operation 
could not. from th- readiness with which the answers w«e fur- 
nished, be at all allied to the usual mode of proceeding with aucb 
subjects; and more-over he is entirely ignorant of the common 
rules of arithmetic, and canuot perform upon paper a simple 
sum in multiplication or division. But In the extraction of 
roots and in mentioning the factors of higli numbers, it does 
not appear that any operation can take pUce, since he will give 
llie answer immediately, or in a very few seconds, where it 
would require, according lo the ordinary method of solution, a 
very difficult and laborious caleiUation; and, moreover, the 
knowledge of a prime number cannot be obtained by any 
known rvle. 

"H must be evident, from what has here been stated, that 
/Ac s/ncij/ar/acullr which this tMVd t«»!.e3St3\anovaiUi^tther 
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dependent on Ins memory. Inthemultiplicationo/ numbers and 
in the raising of powers, !i« is doubtless considerably assisted 
b/ that remarkable qu;Llity of the mind; und iu thb rcspecl he 
might be considered as beiinng sonic rcsEmbbnce (if the differ- 
ence o( age did not prevent ihe justness of iLc comparison) to 
the cdcWated Jedidiah Huston, and other persona of similar 
note. But in the extraction of the tooO o( numbers aad in de- 
termining their factors fif any), it is clear to all those wno liave 
witnessed the astonishing (quickness and accuracy of Ihisoliild 
that the memory has nothini; lo do with tlic process. Acd in 
thia particular point consists ilie rt;mar](abte dift't^rencc belween 
the present and aU former instances of an apparently similar 
kind," 

The latter remark above quoted would not aypty to the 
present day, for many parallel cases have been reported 
withiD the present decade. 

It was hoped that the powers of this child would develop 
by educaticn ; and for this purpose he was placed in school 
and trained in objective methods of mathematical calcula- 
tion. It was believed that when his mind became mature he 
would bo able to impart to others the process by which his 
calculations were made. But his friends were doomed to 
disappointment. His powers did not improve by objective 
training. On the contrary, they deteriorated just in pro- 
portion to his efforts in that direction, and his pupiU de- 
rived no benefit from the cxtraordiiiaiy faculties with which 
he was endowed. Thia has been the invariable nile in 
such cases, 

A few years ago a gentleman travelled through this coun- 
try teaching arithmetic. He wa? known as the "lightning 
calculator." His powers were indeed marvellous. He 
could add a column of as many numbers as could be 
written on a sheet of legal cap, by casting an instantaneous 
glance upon the page; but he succeeded no better as a 
teacher th.in thousands of others who could not add a 
Oftltimn of numbers without reading cvei^- figure by the 
usual laborious, objective process. He could give no ex- 
planation of his powers other than that he possessed cxtra- 
ordiuaiy quicluie» of vision. But any oattiY^Q S^ i»:&.<».%n'>^:l 
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acquainted wiih the elements of optical laws to be aware 
that ill the light of a dash of lightning a drop cf falling rain 
appeals to be siiapended motionless in the air, knows that 
'objective vision is not capable of such lapid tranmioti as 
to enable one to see at a gUnce each particular figure in a 
colucnu of a hundred numbers. \Vhen to this is added the 
labor of calculating the relation and aggregate values of 
the numbers, the conclusion is inevitable tliat such powers 
arc not givca to our objective senses, but must be inhereal 
in the human soul, and beyond the raiige of objective 
explanation or comprehension. 

Musical prodigies furnish further illuslratioas of ihc prin- 
ciple invoSved. Of these the most remarkable is the negro 
idiot, known as Blind Tom. This person was not only blind 
from birth, but was little above the brute creation in point 
of objective intelligence or capacity to receive objective in- 
stmclion. Yet his musical capacity was prodigious. Almost 
in his infancy it was discovered that he could reproduce on 
the piano any piece of music that he had ever heard. A 
piece of music, however long or diflicutt, once heard, seemed 
to be fixed indelibly in his memoiy, and usually could be re- 
produced wilh a suiprising degree of accuracy. His capa- 
city for improvisation was equally great, and a discordant 
note rarely. If ever, marred the haimotiy of his measures. 

These well known facts of Blind Tom's history furnish 
complete illustrations, — first of the perfection of subjective 
memory; and second, of the inherent power of the sub- 
jective mind to grasp the laws of harmony of sounds ; and 
that, too, independently of objective education. 

Music belongs to the realm of the subjective ; it is a 
p.ission of the human soul, and it may be safely affirmed 
that all really good music is the direct product of the sub- 
jective mind. It is true that there is much so-called music 
to be heard which is the product of the objective irktelli- 
gence. But no one can feil to recognize its origin, from its 
hard, mechanical, soulless character and quality. It bears 
the same relation to the product of the subjective mind that 
mere rhyme does to the poetry of a Milton. Music is at 
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once the legitimate offspripg of the subjective mind and 
one of the most potent mcan^ of inducing the subjective 
condition. It is a weil-Jinown practice of fm-called "spir- 
itual niEdioms " to have music at their stances, for the os* 
tensible purpose of securing the "harmonious conditions" 
necessary to insure a succefjsful performance. Their theory 
is tlial the music harraonlres the audience, and that by 
a reflex action the medium is favorably affected. It is 
probable that such would be tlie elTect to a limited 
extent, but the greatest effect is direct and positive upon 
the medium. 

The East Indian fakirs invariably invoke the aid of music 
to enable ihem to enter the subjective slate when they are 
about to give an exhibition of octuh power. In fact, the 
power of music over the subjective mind is practically un- 
limited. It speaks the universal language of the sioul, and 
is comprehended ahlce by prince and by peasant. It is the 
raost powerful auxiliary of love, of rehginii, and of war. It 
nerves the soldier to deeds of heroism, and soothes his 
dying moments. Il inspires alike the devotee of pleasure 
and the worshipper of God. But whilst it interprets every 
human emotion and embodies the inward feelings of wliich 
all other arts can but exhibit the outward effect, its laws are 
tfixed and immutable as the laws of mathematics. 
The next subdivision or branch of the subject pertains to 
the faculty of measuring the lapse of time. This power 
is inherent in the subjective mind, and in that alone; the 
objective mind, per te, docs not possess it. llie only 
means by which the objective mind can measure lime is by 
tlie exercise of the physical senses, either in the observa- 
tion of the motions of the heavenly bodies, or of some other 
physical object or phenomenon which objeetive experience 
has shown to be a safe criterion tipoa which to base an 
esiimatc. 

The subjective mind, on the other hand, possesses an 
inherent power in Ihit direction, independent of objective 
»ids or the exercise of reason. It is possessed by man in 
cotamonwitii maay of the bniK CKa\.w>tt. USssX-SnA^^-i 
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exhibiiec! la dogs, horses, and other domestic animals 
accustomed to regular hours of employment. 

A friend of the writer once otraed a large plantation io 
one of the So utli western States, upon wliich lie worked a 
number of mules. They were regularly employed on 

'week-days, but on Sundays they were turned into a corral 
and allowed to rest. On regular work-days they were 
tractable and easily handled ; but if one was wanted for 
a Sunday excursion it waa with the greatest diflicuily that 
he could be caught or made to perform any labor whatever. 
An English gentleman, well known to tiie writer, relates 
A curious anecdote of a dog which was raised in his family. 
After the dog had come to maturity, one of the sons mar- 
ried and set up an establishment about three miles from the 
parental mansion. It was the habit of the fumily to see 
that the dog vras fed regularly, immediately after each 
meal, with the scraps from the table. At the home man- 
sion the Sunday ilinner-hour was the same as on week-days, 
but was just two hours earlier than that adoivicd at the 
son's establishment. This fact the dog by some means be- 
came acquainted with, and he never failed to lake advan- 
tajjc of th<: information. Kvery Sunday he wouSd wait 
patiently for the home dinner; and having finished it, he 
would promptly take his departure, and ticvcr failed to put 
in an appeaiance at the sun's house on lime for dinner, 
where he was sure to he welcomed and entertained as ao 

(honored guest. On week-days the dinner-hour at the two 

Ibouses was the 5.ime, and consequenUy he never made a 
pilgrimage in search of an extra meal on any day but 
Sunday. 

A favorite inastiflT in the family of the writer has taken 
upon himself the regulation of the household affairs. He 
awakens the family in the morning at a certain hour, and 
insists upon promptitude in rising. At precisely twelve 
o'clock he notifies the family that it is lime to feed the 
horse, and will give no one any peace tmtil his friend's 
wants aie supplied. His own meal seems lo be a second- 

A^- c0iJ£id?raU&n. At Ihrcc o'cl(»ck he notifies his mis- 
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tress that it is tim« to visit the kitchen and give directions 
for preparing dinner. It is not because he expects to be 
fed at that time, for he is never fed until tlie family have 
dined, two hoius later. At sine o'clock he liscs from bis 
rug on the library floor, and insists upon a visit to the 
kitchen for a lunch. It is rare thai he varies five minutes 
£roiD the regular hours above noted, but is generally within 
a minute. 

This power is exhibited in its perfection in hypnotic 
subjects and in ordiiuiry sleep. It is that faculty which 
enables one to awake at an appointed hour in the night, 
when, before going to sleep, he has made a firm resolution 
to do so. M. Jouffroy, one of the most celebrated philoso- 
phers of Jrance, in speaking of this subject says : — 

" I have this power in perfection, but I notice that I lose it 
if I depend on aay one calling me. In this latter case my mind 
does not lake the trouble of reasoning the time or of listening to 
the dock. But in the former it is necessary that it do so, other- 
wise the phenomenon is inexplicable. Every one has made or 
can make this cxpenment.^' 

M. Jouffroy is doubtless mistaken in supposing that the 
mind is neccsaarily employed in watching the clock ; for 
the experiment is just as successful in the absence of any 
timepiece. Besides, the fact ihst animiils possess the 
faculty shows that it is an inherent attribute of the sub- 
jective mind. It is the lapse of time that is noted by men 
as well as by animals, and is wholly independent of arti- 
ficial methods or instruments for marking the divisions of 
time. Every one possesses this faculty in a greater or less 
degree, and the subject need not, tlierefore, be enlarged 
npon. 

As before intimated, hypnotic subjects possess in a very 
remarkable degree the faculty of noting the lapse of time. 
On this subjecl Professor Bemheira* says ; — 

"If a somnambulist is made to promise during hts sleep that 
he will come back on such and such a day, at such and such an 

I Suggestive Theripeudcs, V' ^- 
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hour, he -ivill almost surely return on the da}? and at the hour, 
allhnugh he lias no remtmbrance of IiJs promise when lie vrnkcs 
Kp. 1 made A say that he would come back to mc in ihirteea 
days, at ten o'clock in the morning. He remembered nothing 
when he waked. On the ihirtirealh day, at Icii o'clock in the 
morning, he appeared, having come three kilometres from hta 
house to tlic hospital. He had been worlcing in the foundries 
all niglit, went to l)ed at iix in the morning, and woke up at 
nine with the idea tliat he had to come to the hospital to see 
me. He lold ine tlvat he had had no such idea on the preceding 
days, and did not know that he had to come to sec me. ]t 
came Into his head just at the time when he ought to carry it 
out." 

Tt js also well known to all hypnotists that subjects in a 
hypnotic sleep will awaken at any hour prescribed to them 
by the operator, selilom varying more than five minutes 
from the time set, even when the sleep is prolonged for 
hours. If the subject is commanded to sleep, say, ten or 
fifteen mimites, he will generally aw.ikcn exactly on time. 
This fact also is universally recognized ty those familiai 
with hypnotic phenomena, and the subject need not be 
further illustrated. 

In concluding this chapter, it is impossible to refrain 
from indulging iii a few general observations regarding the 
conclusions derivable from the peculiar characteristics of 
the subjective intelligence thus far noted. We have seen 
that certain phenomena depend for their perfect develop- 
ment upon objective education, and that certain other 
phenomena are exhibited in perfection independent of ob- 
jective education. In other words, certain powers are in- 
herent in the subjective intelligence. These powers appear 
to pertain to the comprehension of the laws of Nature. We 
have seen that, under certain conditions, the subjective 
mind comprehends by intuition the laws of mathematics. 
It comprehends the laws of harnnony of sounds, indepen- 
dently of objective education. By true artists the laws o( 
the harmony of colors are also perceived intuitively.' These 

1 It must be hete reiiiaifced that ilthotigh the laws pertaining 
W the harmony of color* may be comprehended by intuition, yel an 
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facts have been again and again demonstrated. It would 
seem, therefore, to be a just concluaioa that the subjective 
mind, untrammelled by its objective cnviromneat, will be en- 
abled to comptehencl all the kws of Nature, to perceive, to 
know all initli, independent of the slow, laborioua proccsa 
of induction. 

VVe are so accustomed to boast of the " gtxJ-Iike reason " 
with which man is endowed, that the proposition that the 
subjective mind — the soul — o( man is incapable of exer- 
cising that function, in what we regard as the highest form 
of reasoning, seems, at first glance, to be a limitation of the 
intellectual power of the soul, and inconsistent with what 
we have been aicciistomed to regard as the highest attributes 
of human intelligence. But a moment's reflection will de- 
velop the fact that this apparent limitation of intellectual 
power is, in reality, a god-hke attribute of mind. God 
himself cannot reason inductively. Inductive reasoning 
presupposes an inquiry, a search after knowledge, an ef- 
fort to arrive at correct conclusions regarding something 
of which we are ignoraiit. To suppose God to be an in- 
quirer, a seeker after knowledge, by finite processes of 
reasoning, is a conception of the Deity which negatives hia 
omniscience, and measiu'es Infinite Intelligence by purely 
finite standards. For our boasted " god-like reason " is of 
the earth, earthy. It is the noblest attribute of the finite 
mind, it is true, but it is essentially finite. It ia the out- 
growth of our objective existence. It is our safest guide in 
the walks of earthly life. It is our faithful monitor and 
guardian in our daily stniggle with our physical environment. 
It is our most reliable auxiliary in out efforts to penetrate 
the secrets of Nature, and wrest from her the means of sub- 
sistence. But its functions cease with the necessities which 
called it into existence; for it will be no longer useful when 

objective education 1« necessary lo enable itie artist lo combine the 
neetssary pigmenls lo produce the colors on canvss, and lo pcrfoiiTi 
the Cithef nieclianical labor necessary to plice the paints u|)on. the 
CAiiTiS in Etich relations as to produce a pictiue. When ihia if 
iniui;ion .will do the rcib 
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the physical foim has perished, and the veil is lifted which 
hides &om mortal eyes that world where all truth is revealed. 
Then it is that the soul — the subjective mind — will per- 
form its normal functions, untrammelled by the physical 
form which imprisons it and binds it to earth, and in its 
native realm of truth, unimpeded by the laborious processes 
of finite reasonmg, it will imbibe all truth from its Eternal 
Source. 
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ANOTHER importaDt peculiarity of the siibjcclivc mind 
is lha.t it is incapable of controversial argument. This 
subject lias beeji brit'Ry alluded to in a former clwpter; hat 
it is of so mucli iinporlance ihat a more extended consider- 
ation of it is demanded, masmucii as it alfords a clear ex- 
planation of various phenomena, which have never yet been 
satisfactorily accounted for. It is well known among hyp- 
notiatii that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to make 
satisfactory experiments with a subject in the presence of 
a sceptical audience. Especially is tliis tnie if the scep- 
ticism is open, avowed, and aggressive. It is also well 
known that, when a subject is in a state of lucid somnam- 
bulism, no satisfactory results can be obtained if any one 
disputes him, or attempts an argument, or accuses him of 
shamming, or of a want of good faith. Such a cotirse 
Always results in great distress of mind on the 'Jmx ct >!qr 
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subject, snd gen^ntllj' in restoring him to normni conscious- 
ness. Ill llie higher phases of hypnotic phenomena lliis peca- 
liarity is still more maikeil. In c^hilltting ihe phenomena 
of clairvoyance aad thoiiglit-tranafoience, or mind- reading, 
it is n«xt to impossible to obtain good results in the pres- 
ence of an avowed sceptic. The controversy between Wash- 
ington Irving Bishop and Mr. Labouchcre is liesh in the 
minds of most readers. Mr. Bishop was giving successful 
exhibitions of his wonderful powers in puWic assemblies 
and in private circles in London. He had demonstrated 
again and again his power to read the tlioughts of others 
and to decipher the contents of sealed envelopes under (he 
strictest test conditions, in the presence of many competent 
and trustworthy obscn-ers. In the height of his success 
Mr. Labouchere cnine out in his paper and denounced the 
whole thing as a humbug. To prove his sincerity he placed 
a Bank of England note for a large amount in a sealed en- 
velope, and offered to give it to Mr. Bishop if he should 
correctly read the niiijibcr. Repealed trials to do so ended 
in dismal failure. It was a feat that he had successfully 
performed a thousand times before, and many times after- 
wards. But the number on that particular bank-note he 
never could decipher. 

In 1831 the Royal Academy of Medicine of France 
appointed a commission to investigate the subject of animal 
magnetism. The commission was composed of some of the 
ablest scientists of the Academy, and it prosecuted its in- 
vestigations until 1^37, when it made its report. Amon^t 
other things it announced that it had dcmoa'itrnted the fact 
that some mesmeric subjects possessed clairvoyant power; 
that such subjects could, with their eyes " exactly closed by 
the fingers," distinguish objects, tell the color and number 
of cards, and read lines of a book opened ai a chance page. 
Without entering into the details of the controversy that fol- 
lowed this report, it is sufficient to say that a standing offer 
of a large sum of money was made 10 any one who should 
demonstrate the reality of clairvoyant power in tlie presence 
of a commiliee appointed for the purpose. It is said thai 
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maay attempts have been made by good clairvoyants to cam 
this money, but eveiy attempt lias ended m toial failure. 
Volumes migiit be written dcLiiling such tests and siicii 
lailuies. 

Exhil>itions of the phenomen.T of spiritism are constantly 
li;ible to utier failure iii the presence oi avowed sceiJlics. 
Eveiy one who has attended a " spiritual " stance is 
aware of the strict regard paid to securing " harmonious 
conditions ; " and all know how dismal is the failure when 
such conditions cannot be obtained, it frequently hajj- 
pens that some one will inadvertently remark that "spirits 
never come when I am around ; " and in nine such casts 
out of ten the stance will end in failure when such a 
remark is made. Any argument agaiust fipirilisin, espe- 
cially if addressed to the medium, or any controversy on 
the subject in his presence, will destroy all chance of a 
successful exhibition. Investigating eoinmittees nearly 
always lail to observe the promised phenomena when the 
character and objects of the committee are known to the 
medium. Thus, the Seybert Commission, a majority of 
whose members were pronounced sceptics, mterly faik-d 
to witness uny phenomena which might not be produced 
by legerdem.iin. In their report they take occasion to 
say : — 

" Our experience Has been , . . that as soon sh an investiga- 
tion, worthy of the name, bfglns, all manifestations of spiritist 
power cease. . . . Evea the verj- spiill of investigation, or of 
incTedulity, aei?ms to exercise a chilling effect arvd prevents a 
successful manifestation.'" 



It will be obsen-ed that the last sentence betrays the lact 
that the writer regards "the spirit of investigation" and 
" the spirit of incredulity " ds ajTionymous terms. It is 
certain that the Scybcrt Commission as a body did so re- 
gard them, and made no effort to concc.il the f:ict from the 
mediums who submitted to be examined. Every medium 

' Sej^bcrl CaDimission, Report, f. 1^. 
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whom they examined trns made fully awsie of the incie. 
Julity of the niajorily of the Commission, and thus every 
etfort to produce the phenomena failed. 

The same pecuUariiy is observed in trsDce-speaking me- 
diums, especially in those who speak in a purely subjective 
condition. No ninlter how great is tlieir flow of eloquence, 
or how perfect their command of their subject, they utteity 
break down when confronted by an adverse argument. So 
well is this peculiarity known that their friends never suffer 
them to be interrupted, 

It would i>e useless to imiltiply instances of this charac- 
ter. It is sufficiently evident from what has been said that 
one invariable result follows the one condition. In the in- 
vestigation of physical phcnomeDa the scientific observer 
would not hesitate to concede that where a marked result 
invariably follows a given condition, the two must sustain 
towards each other the relation of cause and effect. It will 
not be difficult to establish that relation in this case ; and 
that, too, on principles consistent with the supposition o( 
the absolute integrity of all concerned. 

It is, in fact, but another striking illustration of the funda- 
mental principles bid down in preceding chapters of this 
book. It demonstrates more completely than almost any 
other phenomenon the absolute amenability of the subjec- 
tive mind to the power of suggestion. It will not be gain- 
said that ail the phenomena mentioned — ^clairvoyance, 
though t-tr.imference, hypnotism, and racdiumship — are 
smbrared under the one generic title, subjective or hyp- 
notic; they ajc therefore governed by the same general 
Ieiws. 

The hypnotic subject who is in tlie presence of an 
openly sceptical audience, and who hears some one de* 
clarc that the subject is shamming, instantly seizes upon 
the declaration ; and it is to him a suggestion that is as 
potent as the one which induced the hypnotic condition. 
The suggestion of the operator is thus neutralized, so to 
speak, by a counter- suggest ion, which reduces the subject 
at once to his nonn,'U condition. In such a case the sub- 
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ject cannot be again bypnoticed so long as tlie sceptic is 

present ; his very presence is a standing snggcstion of the 
unreality of the hj-pnotic condition which cannot be over- 
come by the operator. 

In the case of Bishop, the miBil-reader, the same prin- 
ciple applies with equal force. The meiUal state which 
enabled him to read the contents of a sealed envelope was 
self-induced. It was a partinlly hypnotic condition, induced 
by auto-suggestion. When r,abouchere*s envelope was pre- 
sented to him, the very manner of presenting it — the offer 
of its contents as a gift if he would read the number of the 
bank-note within — was a defiance of his power. It was a 
suggestion of the most emphatic character ard potency 
that, do what he would, he could not read the contents 
«f that envelope- Again, the anxiety engendered in the 
mind of the clairvoyant was another factor which added 
force to the suggestion. The offer was not only defiant, it 
was even public. The whole civilized world was apprised of 
the tontioverey. The professional repiiiation of the man 
was at stake. His fliture career depended upon his suc- 
cess ; and every dollar of value ia that note not only added 
to his anxiety to win the prize, but contributed its force to 
the suggestion that he could not succeed. 

There is, however, another factor which should be con- 
sidered in Bishop's case, and which may account for his 
failure on other grounds than adverse suggestion. Bishop 
was a professional loind-reader, and, as I understand it, did 
not profess to have independent clairvoyant powers. If, 
therefore, no one knew the number of the bank-note, it ia 
obvious that failure was inevitable, for the reason that the 
fundamental conditions of success were absent. There was 
no mind in possession of the number, and there was no 
mind to read, ft was, therefore, not a fair lest of his pro- 
fessed powers in any view of the case. But if l.abouchere 
did know the number of the note, the (aiKire was easily 
accounted for, as before remarked, on the principle of 
adverse suggestion. 

It is obvious thiit the principle of advcnft ©.\^«i\\Qft. 
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applies to all phases and conditions of subjective mentai 
activity ; and the necessity for harmonious conditions, so 
constantly insisted upon by spiritists as a condition pre- 
cedent to the production of their peculiar forms of hypnotic 
phenomena, is seen to be a scientific fact of immense value 
and significance, and not a mere subterfiige to enable thera 
to practice a firaud and impose on the credulity of their 
auditors. 
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'T'HUS far little has been said regarding the light which 
' has been shed upon the .subject under consideration 
by the discoveries of tnodeni science. The more impor- 
tant of these discoveries h.iving resulted from iovesiigAt ions 
of the subject of hypnotism, it will be necessary briefiy to 
review the more salient features of that science, and to 
trace its progress from the time of Me&mer down to the 
present day. 

Since the time when Mesmer first bronght his dls<!ovcrics 
the attention of tlie scientific woild the studeats of the 
omenn. which he evoked have been hopelessly at vari- 
ance. That ihey should entertain diverse theories regarding 
Ihc cause of phenomena so strange and full of mystery is 
natural. That they should, in the absence of knowledge of 
the subject, abuse and vilify each olUei Xjcca-wie. o^ \V«i 
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differences of opinion, was to be expected. EUlrcd of oui 
tiEighbor because his problematical theories do not agree 
wiih oiir undemonstraTjIe hyjjotheses is, uiifoitunately, one 
of the salient weaknesses of human nature. 

It is, however, comparatively rare that scientiiic investi- 
gators disagree regarding the demonstrable facta pertaining 
to a subject under investigation. Vet this is the condidoo 
in which we find Uie science of hypnotism after more thaa 
a century of research by some of the ablest scientists of the 
world. They arc divided into schools, to-day, as they were 
in the infancy of the science. Indeed, the science is stiQ 
in its infancy. Facts have accumulated, it is true; and 
Ihey will be found to be of infinite advantage to some 
future investigator whose mind is capable of rising above 
the prejudices which characterize the different schools, and 
of assimilating and harmonizing their demonstrated facts 
into one comprehensive syateni. 

Thus far the different schools have distrusted or denied 
each other's facts, and waged war upon each other's theorie*. 
The most carefully conducted experiments of one school 
will, in the hands of the other, produce opposite results. 
Hence each experimenter is irresistibly led to distrust the 
scientific accuracy of the methods employed by others., or 
to admit their integrity only at the expense of their intelli- 
gence. In the mean time each school has conducted its 
experiments seemingly by the most rigid scientific methods 
and with conscientious fidelity to truth; but the results o( 
each apparently disprove the conclusions of all the others. 
Hence it is tiiat, in the bibliography of hypnotism, we find 
an JTimecse mass of well-anihenticated facts which, tried by 
the clandards of any one of the dJfTerent schools, appears 
like an appalling hodge-podge of falsehood and delusion, 
chicanery and superstition. Indeed, no other science, since 
the dawn of creation, has suffered so much at the hands o( 
ignorance and superstition as the science under discussion. 
Its ancient history is the record of the supernatural in al! the 
nations of the earth. Its phenomena have* been the foun- 
dation of all the religions and all the superstitions of ancient 
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limes. Its moilem history has also been largely a record 
of superslitious belief, fostered by chicanery and ignorance ; 
the nature of the phenomena being such that in the hands 
alike of hone« ignorance and ton-iiiwis fraud they may be 
made to sanction every belii-f, confirm every dogma, and 
foster every superstition. It was these dels which drove 
sdentific men from the field of investigation in the early 
modern history of ihc science. Mcsmer himself, in the 
light of modern ItnowledEc of the subject, is apt lo be ac- 
cused of charlatanism -, but, as \/t &h.^11 see further on, he 
is enutled, ia common with all investigator?, to the largest 
measuie of cliarity. 

As btfore lematkcd, the facts of hypnotism obtained by 
the experimenters of the different schools appear to conira- 
dici each other. This, however, is obviously only an ap- 
parent contradiction, for it is axiomatic that no one fact in 
Nature is inconsistent with any other fact. It follows that 
there must be some underlying principle or principles, here- 
tofore overliTokcd, which will haiinonizc the l^icts. Il is the 
purpose of this chapter to outline a fciv fundameotal prin- 
cijjles which, property imderslood, will enable the student 
of hypnotism to reconcile many seeming inconsbtcncies. 
An understanding of the salient points of difference between 
the various schools can best be conveyed by briefly oulhn- 
ing the modern history of the science, 

Mcsmer is entitled to the credit of havmg first brought 
the subject to the attention of the scientific world, al. 
though probably his attention was attracted to it by the 
writings of Paracelsus and Van Ilelmout. In the early 
part of his career he was deeply interested in the study 
of astrology, and he fancied that the planets somehow ex- 
erted an induence on the health of human beings. He 
at first thought that this inlluence was eiectricai, but after- 
rawU referred it to magnetisim. At that time his cures 
were effected hy stroking the diseased bodies with artificial 
magnets. He achieved considerable success by snch means, 
and published a work in 1766 entitled "He f'lanctarum 
lofiuxa." In 1776, however, he mtl Gii'itie.T , ii. C.i»)lQ(^\t 
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priest who had achieved great notoriety by curing disease 
by manipulation, without the use of any other means 
Meamer then threw away his magnets, and evolved the 
theory of "animal magndistn." This he held to b« a fluid 
which pervades the universe, but is most active En the 
human nenous organization, and enables on* man, charged 
with the fluid, to exert a powerful influence over another. 

Two years after meeting Gassner he went to Paris, and 
at once thiew that ca]5ital into the wildest excitement by 
the marvellous eflecLs of his manipulations. He was treated 
with contumely by llie medical profession j but the people 
Hocked to him, and many wonderful cures were effected. 
His methods, in the hght of present knowledge, smack of 
charl3.tanism ; but tliat he believed in himself was demon- 
strated by his earnest demand for an investigation. This 
the Government consented to, and a commission, composed 
of physicians and members of the Academy of Sciences, 
was appointed, of which Benjamin Franklin was a member. 
The report admitted tlie leading facts claimed by Mcsmer, 
but held that there was no evidence to prove the correct- 
ness of his magnetic fluid theory, and referred the wonder- 
ful effects witnessed to the "imagination" of the patients. 
Their conclusion was that the subject was not worthy of 
fiinher scientific invesligalion. 

It 13 difiicuU at this day to conceive by what process of 
reasoning th;tt learned body could arrive at such a conclu- 
sion. They admitted the existence of a motive force ca- 
pable of controlling man's jjhysical organization, that this 
force is amenable to control by mac, and that this control 
is capable of being reduced to an art. Then they proceed 
to announce a discovery of their own, — ■ a discovery, by 
the way, which turns out to be the most important which 
modem science had, at that time, contributed to the solu. 
tion of the great problem. They discovered that the phe- 
nomena were purely subjective, thereby demonstrating the 
power of mind over matter. If they had stopped there, 
or if they had concluded that this wonderful force was 
woTi}}y of iJic most searching scientific bvesiigation, they 
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would huve beeo entitled to the gratitude of all naokind, 
and the science would have been at once wrested from the 
hands of ignorance and erapiricism. That they should 
conleiit liieniselves wilh diaprovJDg Mesmcr's theory ol 
causstioa, and, after having themselves made a discovery 
of the true cause, should announce that their own discov- 
ery was not worth the trouble of further investigation, is 
inexplicable. 

Soon after this, Mesmer was driven into exile, followed by 
the execrations of a majority of the medical profession, and 
died in 1815. He left many disciples, a majority of whom 
were shallow empirics, and mejmerism was brought still 
further into disrepute. There were a few able and scien- 
tific men, however, who still pursued the investigadon, 
among whom were the Marquis de Puys^gur, Deleuze, and 
others. These gentlemen revolutionized the art by first 
causing their subjects to steep by means of gentle manipu- 
lation, instead of surroiiiidiDg them with mysticism in dimly 
lighted aparlmenls filled with sweet odors and the strains of 
soft and raysleiious music, as was the practice of Mesmer. 
They dereloped in their subjects the power of clairvoyance, 
and demonstrated it in a thousand ways. They caused 
them to obey mental orders as readily as if the orders were 
spoken. They healed the sick, caused the lame to walk, 
and the blind to see. In short, tliey so far revived the in- 
terest in the subject that the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
in France, felt compelled to order a new investigation. 
This was done in 1835. A committee was appointed, com- 
posed of the ablest and most cautious scientists in their 
body. I'or nearly six years that committee pursued its in- 
vestigations, and in 1&31 it submitted its report. It would 
be tedious to enumerate all the conclusions at which it 
arrived. Us principal efforts were directed to the deter- 
mination of the therapeutic value of mesmerism. It con- 
firmed much that had been claimed foi it in that respect, 
and demonstrated the power of clairvoyance, by indubitable 
tests. It also confiniicd the claim that persons could be 
nugnctiaed at a distance as well as \f\ <^ou^;a.c;^., Ai^<v^^ 
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there 13 nothijig in the report which sliows hour far the pos- 
sibilities 9f suggestiua were removed in that class of ex- 
periiiienis. Indeed, in defereace to tniih U must be here 
remarlceJ that mesmerists at that time had but a faint and 
uode&iicd notiou of the subtle ri'k wlui:h suggestion plays 
in all psychological phtitoiuciia. Hence it JuUows that in 
examining the record of experiments in the higher phe- 
nomena of hypnotism we must make due altonancc for 
possible error in a!l cases where the nature of the experi- 
ments does not preclude the possibility of suggestion having 
inAuenccd the result, or where the poaaibilities of suggestion 
ktve not been intelligently eliminated. 

The effect of this report was instantaneous and lemark- 
able. The advocates of magnetism as a therapeutic agent, 
and the believers in the occult features of the phenomena, 
such as clair\'oyance and thought-transference, had scored 
a triumph. But it served only ti> exasperate the aveiage 
scientist and to intensify his prejudices. The Academy 
refused to dignify the report by printing it, aad it rests 
to-tl.iy in silent oblivion in t!ie manuscript archives of the 
institution. Another committee was soon after appointed, 
headed by a member who had openly sworn hostility to the 
ioctrine. The result was what might have been expected. 
After the examination of two subjects under circuinstances 
which, in the light of what is now known, rendered failure 
inevitable, the committee made a very undignified report, 
announcing the failure to produce the ocaiU phenomena 
promised, and impugning the inlcUigence of the former 
committee. Strange and illogical as it may seem, the later 
report, which proved nothing, which was confined to an 
announcement of merely negative results, which simply 
showed that the committee did not witness certain prom- 
ised phenomena, was accepted by the average scientist as 
conlaining the gos.pel of hvTitiotism, as against the report 
of the earlier committee, which, after five years of laborious 
research, announced that it had witnessed the phenomena 
in question .and demonstrated their reality. 

For some _jTJr5 subsequent to this the investigation of 
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in* subject was confiiied to its psychological and thera- 
peutic features; but every scientist who dabbled in it was 
tabooed by the majority of his aaagcialcs. Many able 
works were produced on the suaject, but dodc of tliem 
attracted the attention of the academicians until Dr. Braid, 
of Manchester, undertook to demonstrate the theory that 
the hypothetical magnetic fluid liad nothing to do with the 
production of the phenomena;. Braid discovered that ty 
pbcing a bright object before tlie eyes of the subject, and 
causing him to gaic upon it with persistent attention, he 
could be thrown into the hypnotic sleep, during whict 
many of the well-known phenomena ascribed to magnetism 
could be produced. This seemed to point to the possi- 
bility of a physiological explanation of the subject-matter. 
It attracted the attention of the scientib^ts, and thus to 
Braid belongs the credit of causing the subject to be at 
last acknowledged as being within the domain of the exact 
sciences. The academicians were now mollified, The pet 
theory of the mesmerists appeared to have been demol- 
ished. Tiie method was simple and easily applied. The 
phenomena of thought-transference could not be produced 
by its methods. It promised a physiological explanation; 
and, best of all, it had been given a new name. It had 
received many names before Braid undertook the task of 
iGchristening it ; but, with the exception of " mesmerism," 
each was objectionable, because it implied a theory of 
causation. The name " mcsmerisra " was obviously im- 
proper, because Mesmer was neither the discoverer of the 
force, nor the inventor of the practical method of evoking 
it. "Animal magnetism" implied Mesmer's theory of 
magnetic currents. "Mental or animal electricity" im- 
plied practically the same theory. " Neurology " indicated 
the science of tlic nervous system. " Patiieism " (from 
the Creek radical signifying disease or suffering) and 
''eiherology " {which means the science of the refined 
part of the almosphcre) were equally meaningless as ap- 
plied to the subject. ■' Pjycodunamy " signified the power 
cf the soul ; and " electro- biology " "was KmcTvcanj mwV wa 
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to be tolerated. Eut wbca Sraid denoiuioatcd it "hyp- 
notism," — froni the Greek word signifying sleep, — it was 
hailed as a compromise sufKcieiiily noncommittal to entitle 
it to recognition, and "hypnotism" it will lie called until 
some academician dra^ to light the ultimate cause of all 
things. 

Braid has been accorded a great deal of credit far his 
original tesearches ^lod discoveries, but it is questioDabIc 
whether he has not been the indirect means of retarding the 
true progress of the science. It is a icniaikable fact that 
since his method of hypnotixing has been generally adopted, 
the higher phenomena, such as clairvoyance and thoiight- 
tmnsfctcnce, have fallen hito disrepute, and are now rarely 
produced. Indeed, it may be said to be practically a lost 
art, considered as a result of hypnotic processes. The cause 
of this will receive attention hereafter. Braid could not 
cause his subjects to obey his mental orders, and he dis- 
believ'cd in the power of c];iirvoyance. He acknowledged 
that some cf his subjects could tell the shape of what was 
'■held at an inch and a half from the skin, on the back 
of the neck, crown of the head, arm, or hand, or other 
parts of the body," but held that "it is from feeling they 
do so."' He dennonslratcd the extreme sensitiveness of 
one subject by causing her to obey the motion of a glass 
funnel hpid in his hand, at adistauceof fifteen feet.' Truly, 
a remarkable case of " feeling," 

Braid is entitled to great credit for the discovcT>' that the 
hypnotic state can be induced independently of the pres- 
ence or co-operation of another person. Further than that, 
his work is practically valueless, for the reason that he 
never understood the power or influence of suggestion. It 
is therefore manifestly impossible to determine the value of 
any experiment of his, except in cases the nature of which 
precludes the possibility of suggestion being employed, or 
in cases where it iras expressly eliminated. 

Two facts, however, seem to have been demonstrated by Lis 
experiments, both of which arc of the utmost importance ; 

' Jitnid on H"ypr;olism, p ^57, »fff. ' Ibid, 
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I. That the hypnotic sleep can be induced indepen- 
dently of personal contact writh, or the persona) intiuence 
of, another. 

a. That the sleep can be induced by his method without 
th« aid of suggestion. 

The mistake which his followers have made is in jumping 
to the conclusion that because one of the primary condi- 
tions of hypnotic phenomena can be induced without the 
aid of the magneiic hypothesis, therefore the magnetic hy- 
pothesis is necessarily incorrect. The asiine logic would 
induce 3 man who for the first time sees a railroad train in 
motion to conclude tlut any oihci method of locomoiion la 
impracticable. Braid himself was not so illogical; for he 
expressly says that he does rot consider the methods iden- 
tical, but does "consider the condition of the nervous sys- 
tem induced by both modes to be analogous." 

Another mistake, shared in common by both the modem 
schools of hypnotists, is the failure to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of the fact that by Braid's method the hypnotic con- 
dition can be intluct'd without the aid of suggestion. One 
school ignores the fact altogether, or considers it of dflubt- 
flit verity, and the other regards it meicly as an evidence 
that snggeslion plays a secondary rMe in hypnotic phe- 
nomena. That both are to some extent wrong will nppcar 
at the proper time, as will also Uie fact of the failure of all 
the schools to grasp its real significance. 

For some years after the appearance of Brttid's book there 
bm littie, if any, progress made In the science. His 
methods, however, were generally adopted, but the value of 
hia discovery was not appreciated by his own counliymen ; 
and it was not until the Continenia! scientists extended his 
researches that he obt^iined substantial recognition. Litf- 
bault was the first lo confirm his experiments, and in 1S66 
he published a work, in which he advanced much that was 
new in fact and theory. He ^vas, in fact, the founder of 
what is now known as the Nancy school of hypnotism. 
Many prominent scientists hav« followed him, and many 
able works have been produced, piommeuV amcra^Vi\\OR 
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may be mentioned " Suggestive Therapeutics," by Piofessor 
Bcrnlicini, and " Hypnotism," by Albert Moll, of Berlin. 

Piofessoi Charcot, of tlie Paris Saipetri^rc, is also tllft 
founder of a school of hypnotism, which is generally known 
as the Paris scliool, or school of the Salpt-irifere, Charcot's 
great reputation as a scientist obtained for him many fol- 
lowers at first, prominent among whom are Binet and F^r^, 
whose joint work, entitled "Animal Magnctbm," has been 
widely read both in Europe and America. 

These schools differ widely both in theory and prnctie^ 
their only point of union being their titter contempt for the 
theory and practice of what must still be kiiown, for want 
of a better term, as the mesmeric school. 

These three schools represent the grand divisions which 
it will be uecesaory to recogDize in the discussion of the 
subject under consideration. 

The leading points of difTetence between the three 
schools may be briefly stated as follows: — 

I. The theory of the Nancy school is that the differeai 
physiological conditions characterizing the hypnotic state 
are determined by mental action alone ; that the phenomena 
can bciit be produced in persons of sound physical health 
and perfect mental balance ; nnd that this mental action 
and the ronsequcnC physical and psychological phenomena 
are the result, in all cases, of some form of suggestion. 

3. The Paris school holds that hypnotism is the result of 
an abnomiil or diseased condition of the nerves; that a 
gi-eat number of the phenomena can be prodnccj indepen- 
dently of suggestion in any form; that the true hypnoric 
condition can be produced only in persons whose nerves 
are diseased; and that the whole subject is explicable on 
the basis of cerebral anatomy or physiology. 

3. The mesmerists hold to the lluidic theory of Mesmer : 
that the hypnotic condition is induced, independent of sug- 
gestion, by passes ma.de by the operator over the subject, 
accompanied by intense concentration of mind nnd will on 
the part of the former ; that from him flows a subtle fluid 
wldch inipiases upon the subject whcrcvci it Is directed. 
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and produces thempeutic or other effects in obedience to 
ilie will of the operator; th;it these ciTccls can best be pro- 
duced by personal contact ; but that they can be produced 
at a distance and without the knowledge of the subject, and 
iiidependenlly of suggestion. 

In discussing the merits of these several schools, it is 
perhaps superfluous to say that it is self-evident that 
neither school can be entirely right. Each presents an ar- 
ray of facts which seems to support its theory ; but as the 
theories are irreconcilable, and the facts apparently contra- 
dict each other, it follows that sonae fundamental principle 
■underlying the whole subject-matter has been overlooked. 
It is the purpose of this book to suggest a possible way to 
the discovery of the principle, — the missing link which 
will unite the chain and bind the facts of psychological 
science into one harmonious whole. 

The Nancy school of hypnotism is entitled to the credit of 
having made the met important discovery in psychological 
science. The fact that the subjective mind is constantly 
amenable to control by the power of suggestion, constitutes 
the grand principle in psychological science, which, when 
properly appreciated and applied, wiil solve every problem 
anij illuminate every obscurity in the labyrinthian science 
of the human soul, so far as it will ever be possible for 
finite intelligence to penetrate it. It is safe to say that 
in all the broad realm of psychological science there is 
not a phenomenon upon which it will not shed light. It 
is no discredit to that school to say that its leaders and 
teachers do not yet seem to comprehend the profound 
significance of their discovery, and that in one direction 
Ihcy have extended it too far. It Is the latter proposition 
which will first receive attention. 

They hold, very correctly, that all the phenomena of hyp- 
notism, subsequent to the induction of the hypnotic condi- 
tion, arc due to the power of suggestion in some form. 
That this is true, admits of no possible doubt. They also 
find by experiment that the hypnotic condition can bo in- 
duced simply by the power of suggestion. Theii cootW 
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fiion is that suggestion is a nccesaaiy factor in the induclion 
of the hypnotic condiiion. That this is not true cau be 
very readily demnnstraied by reference to n few weU-known 
and admitted facis. One of the first discoveries madv tiy 
Braid was ihat by his methods the hypnotic cor^iliun 
could be induced in persons who had never seen or heard 
of hypnotic phenomena. 

The following passage from that learned author seems to 
have been overlooked by those of his commentators whi> 
seek for evidence in his experiments lo prove that sugges- 
tion \% 3 necessary factor in the induction of the hypnotic 
condition : — 

" In order lo prove my position still more clciirly, I called up 
one of ray men-ser^'ants, who knew nothing of mesmerisiu, and 
£;ave him such dir«ctions as were calculated to impress his mind 
with the idea that his fixed attention w;l3 merely for the purpose 
of watching a chemical ejcperimeiit in the j>rcparaiioa of some 
medicine, and being familiar with such, he could feel no alarm. 
In two minutes a;id a hall his eyelids closed slowly with a vibra- 
ting motion, his chin Ml do his breast, he gavf a deep sigh, and 
instaudy was in a profound .'^kep, breathing loudly. ... In 
about one minute after his profound sleep 1 aroused liim and 
pretended to chide him for being so careless, said he ought to 
be aahamed of himstif for not being able In attend to my in- 
structions for three minutes without falling asleep, and ordered 
hinnlownstairs. In a short time I recalled this young man, and 
desired him to sit down once more, but to be careful not to go 
to sleep again, as on tlie former occasion. He sat down with 
tliis intention ; but at the expiration of two minutes and a half hJB 
eyelids closed, and exactly the same phenomena as in the former 
experiment ensued." ' 

Now, whilst it is true that Braid did not realize the su- 
preme potency of suggestion as it is now understood by the 
Nancy school, he did intelligenlly eliminate it in the experi- 
ment above related. Il was his purpose to demonstrate his 
theory that "the phenomena of mesmerism were to be ac- 
counted for on the principle of a derangement of the state 
of the cerebro- spinal centres, and of the circalatoiy and 

' Neurypnology, p. i& 
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respiratory and muscular systems." ' In other words, he was 
seeking to demonstrate his theory that the phenomena of 
mesmerism arc attiibut-ibLe to a physical rather than a 
mental cause. Hence his care to select a subject who 
knew nothiug of what was expected of him. 

Braid relates another ciiciimstaitce equally demoustrativc 
of the pToposiiion that suggestion is not ancccssaij* factor 
in the induction of the hypnotic state. He says : — 

"After my lecture at the Hanover Square Kooms, London, 
oa the 1st ol March, 1842, a geatleman toM Mr. Walker, who 
was along with me, that he was most anxious to see me. that I 
might try whether I ciiuhl hypnotize him. Ke said both himself 
and friends were anxious he should be affected, but that neither 
Lafontainc nor others who had tried him could suirceed. Mr. 
Walker said, ' If that is what you want, as Mr. Braid is engaged 
otherwise, &it down, and I will hypnotize youniysell in aniioute,* 
When I weat into the room, I observed what was going on, the 
gentleman sittiag staring at Mr. Walker's finger, who was stand- 
ing a little to the right of the patient, with his eyes fixed steadily 
on those of the latter. I passed on and attended to something 
else; and when I returned a little after, 1 found Mr. Walker 
Standing in tliesamc position, yiij/flj/«/,/j(j arm andfingtr in 
a state of catalcptiform rigidity, and the patient wide awake 
and stariiig at the finger aJl the whilt;."' 

This is a cleai case of the induction of the hypnotic con- 
dition without the aid of suggestion. Mr, Walker had no 
thought of going into the state himself, but was intent on 
hypnoticing the patient. The suggestion in his mind was, 
therefore, in the opposite direction. He had, however, in- 
advertently placed hireisclf in the proper attitude, and so 
concentrated his gaze as to induce the state, and that 
directly contrary to his auto-suggestion. 

These two instances have been cited from Braid for the 
reason that (1) he was the discoverer of the method of 
hypnotizing by causing the subject to gaze steadily upon 
an object ; and (2) he was not attempting to prove or dis- 
prove the theory of suggestion. His testimony is obviously 
all the more reliable for that reason, for one is prone to 
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distnist the verily of exprrimeuts m^de for the purpose 
sustaining ,1 theory. Many facts have been recorded which 
demonstrate the proposition that by Bnid's method the hyp- 
notic state can be induced independently of suggestioiL 
One diss only of such facts needs to be cited to convince 
the most sceptic aJ. 

I allude to religious devotees, who are often thrown into 
the hypnotic state, even to the degree of ecstasy, by gazing 
upon the cniciiix, or upon pictures of the Holy Virgin or of 
the saints. The Catholic clergy would seem to have a dim 
perception of the principle involved when they elevate the 
cross above the eyes of those in whom they wish to excite 
devotional enthusiasm. Be that as it may, the fact is of 
scientific value to the investigator of psychological phe- 
nonjena. The natural attitude of prayer — the eyes raised 
towards heaven — is certainly not only conducive to devo- 
tional feeling, but, in emotional natures, to a state at least 
cognate to hypnotism, if not identical with it. Hence the 
subjective liaiiucinations which often result from the long 
and eitrnest prayers of religious enthusiasts. 

More conclusive still is the fact that animals can be hyp- 
notized. Albert Moll, who is one of the ables.t, and cer- 
tainly one of the most unprejudiced, of modem scientific 
writers on the subject of hypnotism, writing from the stand- 
point of tlie Nancy school, makes the following observations 
on the subject of hypnotijing animals : — 

"Stal^!s resembling, or perhaps identical with, hypnosis, are 
al&O found in animals, and can easily be e>pcri men tally induced. 
The first expertmenls o£ this kind are referred to by the Jesuit 
Kircher, — the so-called exf>irimfmtum mirabile Kircheri. 
Kircher described these expwimonts in 1646: but according 
to Prcycr, the experiment had been made by Schwenter several 
years earlier. The most striking of these experimeott, which 
arc beiag continued in the present day, is as follows t A hen is 
held down on the ground ; the head in particular is pressed 
down. A chalk line is then drawn on tlie ground, starting from 
the hird's beak. The hen will remain motionless. Kircher aa- 
crjbes this to the animal's imagination ; he said that it imagined 
that it W3B fistened, and consequently did not try to move, 
Czerm^k r^-peated the experiment on different animals, and an 
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nounced la 1872 that a hypnotic state coaM be Induced in other 

animals besides the hen. Prefer shortly after begin to interest 
himself in the question, and madf^ a series of experiments lilce 
Czcrmnlv's. Prcycr, however, distinguishes two states in ani- 
[^mals,— catalepsy, which is the effect of (ear; and the hypnotic 
_ Heubel, Richet, Dinilewsky, and Rieger, besides the 

authors mentioned above, have occupied themselves with the 
question. 

" Most of the experiments have been made with frogs, cray- 
fish, guinea-pigs, and birds. 1 have made many with £rogs. 
This much is certain : many animals will remain ntotioolcss in 
any position in which they iiave been held by force for a time. 
There arc various opinions as to the meaning of this. Preyer 
thinks many of these stales are paralyses from fright, or cata- 
lepsy, produced by a suddtn periphtiral stimulus. In any case 
tbty vividly recall the catalepsy ol th« Salpetriere, also caused 
\rj a strong external stimulus." ' 

Tlie experiments of Kircher, above mentioned, were un- 
dertakea with a view of demonstrating his theory that ani- 
mals possessed great powers of imagiiialioii. The chalk 
mark, he held, represented to the Imnginatiou of the hen it 
string with which she supposed herself to be bound. In his 
' day, of course, nothing was kjiown of hypnotism. It has 
since been deroonstraied that the chilk mark has noihing 
to do with the production of the phenomenon. The same 
[Tesult follows when the chalk mark is omitted. The writer 
■I1.18 hypnotized a pet rooster by Braid's method without 
■using any violence whatever, or even touching the fowl. 
He was exceedingly tame, and it w.is only Dc<!ess;iry to hold 
a small object directly before his eyes; when his attention 
was attracted, he would gaKc steadily upon it, and in a 
very few minutes woiiid go fast asleep. This could not have 
been a catalepsy caused by friglii, nor could it have been , 
,'the result of a belief in his inability to move, nor a pcriphc- 
' lal stimulus caused by friction against the skin, nor could it 
I have been suggestion. In fact, there is no legitimate con- 
^elusion apparent except that it was a true hypnosis, identical 
' with th.it produced on human beings by Braid's methods. 

1 Moll on Hypi\oiisr[i,X).2\^ 
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This blanch of the suliject has been dwelt upon some- 
what at length, not merely for the purpose of showing that 
the adherents of the Nancy school carry the doctrine oi 
suggestion too far, but because it is an important point in 
the study of the subject, and throws a flood of light upon 
many important and perplexing pioblcnia, as will be seen 
hereafter. The principle to be borne in mind is this: 
hypnosis can be produced by Braid's method either with 
or without the aid of suggestion. 

This does not militalc in the slightest degree against the 
lioclrine of suggestion when its powers and hmitations are 
properly uuderstood. It still remains true that all hypnotic 
phenomena subsequent to the induction of the condition 
are the result of suggestion in some fonn. This is the 
grand discovery of the Nancy school ; and when it is once 
appreciated and understood, it will be found to constitute 
the master-key which will unlock the secrets of every psy- 
chological mystery. Thai it is unqualifiedly true no longei 
admits of serious doubl ; il is acknowledged by nearly 
every scientist in the civilized world who has ^ven the sub- 
ject intelligent attention. It is true that the great name ol 
Charcot has commanded a following ; but however valuable 
may have been his observations in the infancy of the sci- 
ence, it has become obvious to most of his former followers 
that his fundamental hypothesis is defective, and that his 
conclusions are therefore necessarily unreliable, 

The discussion of the merits of the Paris school will be 
brief, and will be chiefly confined to a statement of the 
reasons for c-onsidering its experiments and conclusions 
unreliable, and to pointing out a few of the more obvious 
sources of its errors. 

The first source of enor lies in the fact tliat the experi- 
ments of this school are made almost exclusively upon 
hysterical women. The assumption is that hypnotism ia a 
nervous disease, an<^ that the disease is found in its most 
pronounced form in hysterical subjects. That this propo- 
sition is unqualifiedly wrong is positively known to every 
student of hypnotism outside the Paris school, and needs 




further refutalioo than the Mie sUiemcnt chat th« «xpti- 
rieace of alt other sdiools goes to demonstrate tiie fact ibat 

• the best bypootic subjects arc perfectly healthy persons. 
Aactber source of eiTOi lies in the fact that they ignore 
suggestion as a necessary factor in the production of hj-p- 
noiic phenomena. Of course they arc aware of ih» potency 
of suggestion when purposely and intelligently emplo>'ed ; 
but they hold dut very many of the inoit important of the 
phenomena can be produced without its .lid. These, how- 
ever, are principally physical elTects, such as causing any 
muscle of the body to contract by pressing upon the conc- 
Eponding nerve, and then releasing the tension by exciting 
the antagonistic muscle. The condition necessary for the 
production of this phenomenon is called by Charcot, " neuro- 

muscubtr hyperexcitability." In the able and interesting 
work by Bmel and I'^ri. pupils of Charcot, a chapter is 

'devoted to this branch of the subject. They record, with 
a scientific exactitude that is very edif)ing, many curious 
lesults in the ivay of causing contiacliire of various muscles 
by kneading, pressure, percussion, etc., releasing the ten- 
sion by exciting the opposing muscles, and transferring the 
contractures from one mustlc to another by tlie magnet. 
Then, witli an ingenuousness that is tnily charming, they 
udd, as a '•singular fact," that "contractures can be easily 
produced in many hysterica! patients in their waking state, 

I cither by Icncnding the muscles, by pressure on the nen-es, 
01 by striking the tendons. These contractures in the wak- 
ing state are, indeed, of the same nature as those which 
occur during lethargy, since they yield to the excitement of 
the antagonistic muscles, and may be transferred by the 
magnet." 

After this admission it seems superfluous to remark that 
•his class of experiments prrive nothing more tli<tn th:U ihc 
State of neuro-muscuhr hyperexcitability is a pathological 
' j^mptom common to hysterical patients, whether in the 
Hvaking state or in hypnotic lethargy. They certainly prove 
nothing which c^an be construed as cturacterbtic of hypao- 
twm J and the Nancy school wastes iu Umt \ft titmo'AEX^^- 

Z 
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ms tbat the symptoms cannot be reproduced in healthy 
persons except by the aid of suggestion. 

Another serious error into which the Charcot school has 
fallen in its effort to eliminaie the effects of suggestion con- 
sists in the assumption that subjects in the lethargic stale 
knovr nothing of whnl is passing around Ihcm, either ob- 
jectively or subjectively. No greater mistake is possible. 
rite utbjectim mitiii nei'er i/ee/s. No matter how profouDd 
the lethargy, it is ever alert, and comprehends iDslantly, 
with preternatural acutencss, everything that occnrs. Pro- 
fessor Bernheim, in the preface to "Suggestive Therapeu- 
tics," makes the same assertion. He says : — 

"One should ^rat be awsrc ol the fact that in all degrees of 
hypnosis the subject hears and understands everything, even 
though he may appear inert and passive. Sometimes the senses 
arc particularly sharp in thi^ state of special cocicentratiou, as 
if aU the nervous activity were accumulated in the organ of 
which the atteniioa is solicited." 

The st;ite of lethargy is that in which Charcot supposes 
his subjects to be incapable of receiving a suggestion. 
Acting upon that hypothesis, it is not astonishing that he 
ihould deceive himself as well as the students and specta- 
lore attending his clinic. He believes that they hear noth- 
ing when they hear everything. It is easy to see how every 
suggested phenomenon is promptly produced under such 
conditions. But there is one phenomenon of which the 
learned professor fails to note the significance, and that is, 
that, no matter how profound the lethargy, his subject 
promptly awakens at the word of command. 

The simple truth regarding the experiments of the Paris 
geliool is in s nutshell. Its iundamental error lies in the 
assumption that hypnosis has a purely physical origin, and 
that the phenomena are explicable on physiological prin- 
ciples. The phenomena which can be produced indepen- 
dently of suggestion are purely physical, and depend upon 
the physical condition of neuro-muscular hyperexdtability. 
That this is true is showu by the fact that the physical phe- 
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nomcna producctl hy Charcot upon his hysterical patients 
cannot be produced on healthy subjects without the aid of 
stiggestioD. Kut such esperitnents do not properly belong 
to the domain of psychic science proper, bill rather to the 
Bradian system of physical manipulation. This is as mucli 
as confessed by Binet and Fere, when they divulge the fact 
that the phyMcal phenomena in question c<in be produced 
on hysterical patients in their wakiag condition. 

Another prolific source of error which besets the path- 
way of the Paris school consists in its disbelief in, and con- 
sequent disregard of, the possibility that its subjects may 
be possessed of clairvoyant or telepathic powers. That 
this frequently happens, especially in subjects of the char- 
acter employed by Charcot and his coadjutors, admits of no 
possible doubt in the minds of those who have studied the 
higher phases of hypnotic science. The London Society 
for Psychicil Research has demonstrated beyond all question 
the fact that telep:ithy is a power possessed by many; and 
the early mesmerists liave shown conclusively that the hyp- 
notic condition is the one of aU others the most favorable 
for tlic dcv'elopmcDt and exhibition of that power. This 
subject will be dwelt upon more at length in its proper 
place. It is sufficient for present purposes to remark that 
no line of experiments in hypnotism, in which telepathy 
and clairvoyance are ignored as possible factors, can be 
held to be demon str.itive of any proposition or theory what- 
ever. But whatever of pathologica! value or interest may 
be attached to the physical phenomena evoked by the Paris 
school, they cert:iinly shed no light upon psychological sci- 
ence, nor do they properly belong to that domain. 

And just here I wish to suggest & reform in the nomen- 
clature of the science under consideration.. The word 
" hypnorism " w.is adopted by Braid at a time when he 
rrgaxdcd himself as the discoverer of a principle which em- 
braced the wholi? science of induced sleep. It is from tlio 
Greek word " hypnos." wliich broadly signifies sleep. But, 
without some qualifj-ing word, it is too broad, inasmuch as 
the system to which Braid applied it \a coin kwy«\\Vi\«. 
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but one of many processes of ioilucing sleep. He imagioed 
Ibitt he had discovered a faU explanation of all psychic 
.phenomena of the class then known as mesmeric ; whereas 
Phc had only discovered The one lacl that the sleep could 
be induced by producing an abnormal physical condition 
of certain nerve-centres. It was a very important dis- 
covery, for psychic acicrce would be incomplete mthout 
it; but it does nai constitute the whole science. It does, 
howevei, explain many phenomena othemise inexplicable, 
and raaiks a line of diatiuction which could not otherwise 
be drawn. The methods of the Charcot school are essen- 
tially Braidian, and hence its results arc limited largely to 
physical phenomena, and iU conclusions necessarily perlaiii 
to phy.iical science. 
The Nnncy school, on the other hand, produces all its 
kphenomena by oral suggestion, and ignores the fact that the 
Bleep can be induced in the absence of any form of sug- 
gestion. It repudiates Braid's method of inducing it as 
unnecessary, and also as injurious, in that the physical dis- 
turbance of the nerve-centres unduly excites the patient. 

'i'hc mesmeric school differs from both the others in 
methods and theory, as we shall see further on. 

It seems necessary, therefore, that the terminology of the 
science should be changed so as clearly to define the theo- 
retical differences of [he three schools. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the temiinQlogy cannot be based on results, for 
ihey are inextricably intermingled. Thus, the Braidian or 
Charcot operator might accidentally produce psychic phe- 
nomena identical with that produced by the mesmerists, 
lOnd via vena. And so might the suggestive school. In- 
Edeed, the writings of both schools occasionally betray the 
fact that they sometimes catch glimpses of someiliing in 
their patients which dirhes chemical analysis, and cannot be 
carved with the scalpel. 

The terminology must, therefore, refer to the methods of 
inducing the subjective state. If the word " hypnotism " is 
to be retained because it embraces all degrees of induced 
sleep by whatsoever process it ma-y have been induced, it 
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would seem proper to designate the Biaidian process as 
physical kypfwtiiM, the Nancy process as suggestive hy/t- 
notism, and the mesmeric process as magnetic, or flutdk, 
hypnotism, 

I merely throw this oat as a suggestion to be considered 
by future writers on the subject. For my own purposes I 
shall herca/ler employ the word "hypnotism" to defiae 
the Braidiau and suggestive processes as distingaished from 
all others when these are contrasted, while the word " mes- 
merism " will be employed as it is generally understood. 
When they are not contrasted, " hypnotism " will be used 
as a gtneric term. 

Last in the order of mention, but really first in impor- 
tance, is the school of mesmerism. The Ihcar}' of the mes- 
merists has undergone little, if any, modification since it 
was first promulgated by Mesmer himself. It is, as before 
stated, that there exists in man a subtle AuJd, in the nature 
of magnetism, which, by means of passes over the head and 
body of the subject, accompanied by intense concentration 
of mind and will on the part of the opeiator, can be made 
to flow from the ends of bis fingers and impinge upon the 
subject, producing sleep and all the varied subsequent phe- 
nomena at the will of the operator. In the eariy days of 
mesmerism suggestion was ignored aa a possible factor in 
the production of the phenomena, this law not having been 
discovered previous to the experiments of LiSbault. The 
same is practioUly true to-day. Mesmerism has made very 
little progress within the last half century. Its votaries 
cling to the old theories with a pertinacity proportioned to 
the opposition encountered at the hands of the hypnotists. 
On the whole, the progress of mesmeric science, /^r^'f, has 
been backward since the discoveries of Braidj — not be- 
cause Braid disproved the fiuidic theory, for he did not 
disprove it, nor did he claim to have done so, but for 
reasons which will appear in their proper place. 

Suggestion is now, as before the discoveries of Liibault, 
ignored by mesmerists as a necessary factor either in the 
induction of the mesmeric coQdit'wn, oi Oi ^t ^iQ^w*.c«i. 
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of the subsequent pheiiomeDs. In this they are paiUy 
light and partly wrong. Suggestion, in ihe ordiiury accep- 
latioa of the term, — that is, oral suggestion, — is not an 
iiid ispeosable facto; in ihe induction of Che coiidicion. This 
is shown in \ great variety of w^ys. One fact alone de- 
monstrates the principle, and that is, that subjects who 
have been often mesmerized by a particular individaal can 
be by hiaa thrown into that state, under cert^n favoiable 
renditions, even though the two may be many miles apart. 
Account is not taken in this of the many experimenis of 
the old mesmerists, who previously iuformcd their subjects 
of the intended experiment. Em many instances might he 
tiled where this has been accomplisihed under test condi- 
tions, the element of suggestion being carefully eUminated. 
The writer has mesmerized a subject at a distance of three 
hundred miles, and Uial under conditions which rendered 
oral or objective snggcstioti iinp^saiblc. Particular instances 
will not be cited here, for the reason that in aubacquent 
chapters of this book the principle iiivoivedwill be rendered 
BO plain that further proofs would be superfluous. A 
further demonstration of this principle lies in the fact that 
children, too young to underoUud what is expected of 
tliem, and animals of various kiiids^, can be mesmerized. 
This is abundantly proved by the experiments of Wilson, 
who, as early as iS^9, mesmerised elephauts, horses, wolves, 
and other animals in London. Obersteimer states that ia 
Austria the law rcqnires army horses to be mesmerized for 
the purpose of shoeing them. This process was introduced 
by a cavalry officer named Balassa., and hence it has been 
termed and is now known as " the Balassiren of horses " 
(Moll). This is the secret of the celebrated horse-tamers, 
Sullivan and Rarey. By their methods the wildest colts 
and the most vicious horses could be subdued in an hour. 
Mesmerism is the power exerted by the lion-tamer and 
the snake-channer. The power is often exerted uncon- 
sciously, — that is, without a knowledge on the part of 
tlie operator of the source of his power. 
The aicsaicikts of the picavnt day aic aot, o£ cotua^ 
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Ignorant or unmindful of the potency of suggestion in the 
production of mesmeric phenomena subsequent to the in- 
(!uction of the condition. But, like the Paris school of hyp- 
notists, thcj- liold that suggestion plays a secondary rdh in 
the produ<^tion of mnny of the phenomena. That they are 
wrong in this will moic fully appear in subsequent chapters 
of this book. 

The points of difference between the three schools of 
this science have now been reviewed, and the theories of 
each htjefly stated. It is found, — 

I. That the Nancy school attributes all the phenomena, 
including the induction of the state, to the power of sug- 
gestion, and that it is to the psychic powers and attributes 
of man alone that we must look for an explanation. 

a. The Paris school, on the other hand, ignores sugges- 
tion 39 a necessary factor either in tlie induction of the 
state or in the production of subsequent phenomena, and 
seeks an explanation of the subject-matter on the bases of 
phpiology and cclcbral anatomy. 

3. Th« mesmerists ignore suggestion as a necessary factor 
at any stage of their experiments, and explain the whole on 
the mag:netic fluid theory. 

We ulso find three distinct methods of inducing the sleep ; 
and as it is of the utmost importance to bear th« different 
methods in mind, they will be here restated : — 

The Nancy school, true to its theory, employs suggestion 
alone to induce the condition. Passes are sometimes made 
over its subjects after the manner of the mesmerists, but 
only with a view of giving an air of mystery to the proceed- 
ings, and thus adding potency to the suggestion. 

The Paris school employs physical means to induce the 
slate almost exclusively. They are practically the same as 
those employed by Braid, namely, causing the subject to gaze 
fttea'dily at a bright object, — although many variations of 
the method have been introduced, such as flashing an elec- 
tric light in the eyes of the subject, striking a gong without 
warning close to his ears, or by some peripheral excitation, 
such as rubbing the scalp, etc 
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The mesmeric method proper consists in making passes 
from the head downwards, gazing fixedly into the subject's 
eyes, and concentrating the mind upon the work in hand, 
strongly willing the subject to sleep. It is true that many 
of the so-called mesmerists now employ Braid's method en- 
tirely, and others depend largely upon suggestion. But the 
true mesmeric method is as has been stated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HYPNOTISU AKD MESUEIUSM {conlinued). 

MesDicnc Melhods, — The Fluidic Tlieorj". — IiiUueiiee uf ihe Mind of 
Ihc OptratfK.— The Early Mesmerists.— Their Mtlhocls and iheir 
Efliecis. — Dccadtnce of ilie Higher Phenomena uiiHer Braid's 
Methods. — The Caoses explained. — Telcpaihic Poivtrs dcwcl- 
□ped by Mcsnierism. — Mesmerism as a Tliurapciitic Agent. — 
Mtlhod of Ojjeraiion r-ccomiiieridcd. — How to acquire the Power. 
— The Necessary Condiliors of Sucress. — Will Power ex- 
plainctl. ^The Fluidic Theory requires Revision. — Disliiiciion 
between Mesmerism and Hypnotisin sharply drawn. — Mesmeri- 
sation of Animals distinguished rtom tlic Hypiiotizaiion of Ani- 
mols. — Methods e[ii|)loyed iii Eacii, — Taintrs of Horses and 
Wild Bcasls. — Wo^-Ttainers, — Primitive M.in, — His Powers, — 
His Imtnuiiily (rem Harm. — Daniel. — The Adepts. — Gcaeral 
Conclusions, 

THAT ihe magnetic hypothesis of the mesmerists has 
many facts to sustain it cannot be denied. The ex- 
perience of thousands goes to show that when passes are 
made over them, even at a distance of several feet, a sensation 
is felt akin to a gentle shock of electricity, which produces 
a remarkably soothing cfTect upon the nervous system, and 
evenWaUy produces the mesmeric sleep. \x is also known 
that when patients are mesmerized for therapeutic pur- 
poses, and passes are made over the a/Tected part, the same 
soothing effect is produced, and pain is relieved. In fact, 
if we consider mesmerism solely as a therapeutic agent, and 
study it from that standpoint alone, the fiuidic hypolhesb 
is perhaps as good as any. B\it when we come to e.tMdi 
mesmeric phi;nomena as a part, and orL\^ a.-«er^ wa-AVv**'^ 
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of a gTand system of psycliological science; when we ex 
amine it in its relations to other phenomena of a co^atc 
character, — it is found ilia.t the Quidic theory sn&uk. oe 
received with some qualification. 

The first thought which strikes the observer is that, ad- 
mitting the fliii'lic theory to be substantially correct, the 
fluid is directed and controlled entirety by the mind of the 
operator. It is well known that parses effect little or noth- 
ing if the attention of the operator is distracted, from any 
cause whatever. The subject may be put to sleep, it is 
true, solely by the power of suggestion ; but the peculiar 
cfictts of mesmerism, as distinguished from those of hyp- 
notism, will be found wanttng. The effects here alluded to 
consist mainly of the development of the higher phenom- 
ena, such as clairvoyance and telepathy. 

It is well knovFH that the early mesmerists constantly and 
habitually developed telepathic powers in their subjects. 
Causing their subjects to obey nieiital orders was a common 
platform experiment half a century ago. These experi- 
ments were often made, under test conditions, by the most 
careful and conscientious scientists, and the results arc re- 
corded in the many volumes on the subject written at the 
time. Many of these works were written by scientists whose 
methods of investigation were painstaking and accurate to 
the last degree. In the light of the developments of mod- 
em science, in the light of the demonstrations, by the 
members of the London Society for the Promotion of 
Psychical Research, of the existence of telepathic power, 
we cannot read the works of the old mesmerists without 
hiiving the conviction forced upon us tJiat telepathy was 
developed by their experiments to a degree almost un- 
known at the present day. Why it is that the power to de- 
velop that phenomenon by mesmerists has been lost or has 
fallen into desuetude, is a question of the gravest scientific 
interest and importance. The hostility and ridicule of the 
academicians undoubtedly had its effect on many ininds, 
and caused many scientific investigators to shrink from 
publicly avowing their convictions or the results of tlicir 
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^H iDvestigattoa5. But th^t does not account for the fact that 
^H mesmerists^ who beliet-e in the verity of the phenomciui} 
^^B are ruely uhlt- to pruduce it at the preuent d:iy. 
^H The iirst question which presents itself is one of dates, 
^^r When did the higher phenomenal show the 5rst signs of 
^H decadence? A moment's reflection wiU fix it at or about 
^H the date of the promulgation of the theories of Dr. Braid. 
^H It is a historic fact, nell known to all who have watclicd 
^H the progress of hypnotic science, that as soon as it was 
^H found that lEie mesmeric or h>imoitc sleep could be in- 
^H duced by causing the subj<:ct to gaze upon a briglkt object 
^^1 held before his eyes, all other methods were practically 
^H abandoned. It was much easier to hold an object biforc 
^H the subject's eyes for a few minutes, wiih the mind at re^t, 
^H than to in»ke passes over him for ao indefinite length of 
^H time, accompanying the passes by fixity of gaze and intense 
^H concentration of mind. The important point to be.'tr in 
^H mind right here i^ the fact that in the old mesmeric method, 
^H fixity of ga2e and conceiUration of will on the pirl of the 
^H operator, were considered indisjicnsable to success. It 
^V seems clear, then, that it is to this change of methods that 
^H we must lool: for an explanation of the change in resuttJ. 
^H That being conceded, we must inquire how the conditions 
^H were changed by the change of methods. What effects, it 
^H any, either in the condition of the subject or of the opera- 
^H tor, or in both, are missing when the new methods are 
^B applied ? 

^H It is now necessary to recall to mind the fact (i) that 

' Braid demonstrated th.it suggestion is not a necessary 

I [actor in the induction of the hypnotic state ; and (3) that 
steadily gazing upon an object will induce the condition 
in a more or less marked degree, whether the subject is 
expecting the result or not. The intelligent student will 
BO readily recill thousands of fects demonsiratinp this 
proposition that it is safe to set it down as an axiom in 
hypnotic science that intense gazing upon an object, accom- 
panied by concentration of mind, will displace the thresh- 
old of consciousness to a greater 01 \;s5 crtfnX, ^'cv«^v\'i 
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upon the mental cliaracteristics of the individual aad the 
circumstances sutTOuadiog hiiTi. The subjective powers anJ 
thus bioughc into play, llie subjective mijid is released, 
or elevated above the threshold of consciou&Ress, and per- 
forms its functiods indepcndenUy of, or synciitonously with, 
the objective mind, just iji proportion to the degree of 
hypnosis induced. It may be only in a slight degree, it 
may be imperceptible to those sunouuding him, or it may 
reach ft state of complete hypnosis, as in the cases men- 
tioned by Braid ; but certain it is that the subjective povF* 
era will be evoked in exact proportion lo the degree of 
causation. The conclusion is obvious and irresistible that 
when a mesmerist employs the old methods of inducing the 
subjective state, — passes, fixed gating, and mental concen- 
tration, — kc hypn<fti&€i himself iy the sam£ ait hy which he 
mesmerises the subject. 

The far-reaching significance of this fact will be instantly 
apparent to those who are aware that tclepalliy is the nor' 
tnal means of communication between two subjective minds, 
and thai it is only between subjective minds that telepathy 
can be employed. The objective mind has no part or lot 
in telepathy until the ihresliold of coiuciouincss is dis- 
placed so as to enable the objective mind to take cogniz- 
ance of the message. It will be uiiderslood, therefore, 
that when the subject is mesmerized, and all his objective 
senses are in complete abeyance, and the operator with 
whom he is en rapport is in a partially subjective state, the 
conditions exist which render possible the exhibition of 
telepathic powecs. 

Itiis is what w.as meant when it was said in an earlier 
chapter of this book that the discoveries of Braid had 
really served to retard the progress of hypnotic science; 
not became his discoveries are not of the utmost practical 
vahie, but because much of their trae sigiiificance has been 
misimdcistood. The fact that persons can be hypnotized 
by his methods, and that many of the phenomena common 
(o mesmerism can be produced by that means, is a fact of 
rasl importance; but it is only one link in the great chain, 
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and not the whole chain, as his followers would have tis 
bfiliere. The later discovery of the law of suggestion was 
also of the most iranscondent iiittjR'it and iniporLance ; but 
it is not the whole law of psychic science. This, too, has 
helped to letard the progiesa of the science in its higher 
branches. Wliea it was discovered that siiggestioo by iiself 
could iiiduce the h)^>^otic state, Braid's methods wtxe in 
turn abandoned by siiuleots of the science. This was partly 
because it was easier than Braid's method, and partly be- 
cause it produced Itss physical and menial excitement, and 
hence, for Iherapcntic purposes, was less liable to excite the 
patient unduly. But the fact remains that neither by Braid- 
ism nor by the Bwggestive method can the subject orditin- 
rily be made to respond telepathicalty. It is true that there 
might be exceptions to the rule. If, for instance, the ope- 
rator in employing either of tiie methods should come in 
physical contact with the subject, and should at the same 
time happen to concentrate his gaze upon some object for 
a length of time, and fix liis mind upon the work in hand, 
he would be very likely to come into telepathic communi- 
cation with the subject. That this has oflen happened 
there can be no doubt : and it constitutes one of the pos- 
sible sources of error which lie in the pathway both of the 
Paris and the Najicy schools. It is perhaps superfluous to 
remark that the higher phenomena of hypnotism can only 
be developed with certainty of results by throwing cside 
our prejudices against the IluiJic theory, and employing the 
old mesmeric methods. 

In this connection it is deemed proper to offer a few 
suggestions as to the best methods to be employed for 
producing mesmeric eiTects, either for therapeutic or lor 
any other purposes. 

It is recommended, for several reasons, that the mes- 
meric passes be employed. First, they are so generally 
believed to be necessary that they greatly assist by way of 
suggestion. Secondly, they are a great assistance to the 
opcrMor, as they enable him more effeclually to concen- 
liate his miud upon the work in h^nd, and to fix lu4 4.y.<:tL- 
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tioQ upon tbe parts which he desires to atTect. Thirdly, 
they operate as a auj-gesiion to the operator himself, which 
is as neccisoiy and as potent to effect the object sought as 
is suggestion to ihe subject. Fourtlily, whethei the fluidic 
theory is correct or not, the power, whatever it is, appears 
to flow from the fingers ; and, inasmuch as it appears to do 
so, the effect, both upon the mind of the operator and of the 
subject, is the same as if it were so, — the great desideratum 
being the confidence of both. 

The most important point to be gained, however, is self- 
confidence in the mind of the operator. Without that no 
greater results can be produced by mesmeric methods than 
by the process of simple oral suggestion. The laiier affects 
the mind of the subject alone, and all the subsequent effects 
are due solely to the action of his mind. Mesmeric meth- 
ods, on the other haniJ, if properly applied, supplement the 
effects of oral sviggestion by a constant force emanating 
from the subjective mind of the operator. In order to 
evoke that force it is necessary for the operator to inspire 
his own subjective mind with confidence. This can be 
done by the simple process of aulo-suggestion. The power 
to do this does not depend upon his objective belief. The 
power to control subjective belief is inherent in the Direct- 
ive mind ; and that control can be made absolute, even in 
direct contradiction to objective belief. If, therefore, the 
mesmeric operator doubts his power over his subject, he 
can, nevertheless, exert all the necessary force simply by 
reiterated affirmation to himself that he possesses that 
power. This affirmation need nut, and perhaps should 
not, be uttered aloud. But it should be constantly reite- 
rated mentally while the passes are being made ; and if in 
addition to this he concentrates his gaze upon the open or 
closed eyes of the subject, or upon any part of the head or 
face, the effect will be all the more powerful. Whatever 
effect is desired should be formulated in the mind of the 
operator, and reiterated with persiatency until it is produced. 
The principle involved ia obviou.s, and easily understood. 
Tbe subject is passive, and receptive of subjective mental 
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inipressioiis. The subjcclivc mind of the operiitor is 
charged with failh and confidence by auto-suggestion. 
Thai faith is impressed lelepatiiically upon the subjective 
mind of the patient; and even though his objective be- 
lief may not toincide with the subjective impression thus 
received, the tatter obtains coutroi unconsciously to the 
subject, and the end. is accomplished. 

The power to mesmerize by this method b within the 
reach of any one with sufficient intelligence to understand 
the directiunsj and sufficient mental balance to follow them 
wiUi persistency; provided .ilways the subject is willing to 
be mesmerized, and is possessed of the requisite mental 
equjlibriiim to enable him to become passive and receptive. 

All mesmerists and all hypnotists agree in holding that 
self-confideiice is a necessary part of the mental equipment 
of the successful operator. This is true. It is also true 
that the pos-scssion of the requisite confidence is the one 
thing which distinguishes the successful from the unsuccess- 
ful opeiator. The fgregoing remarks show how that confi- 
dence can be commanded, in spite of objective unbelief. 

Much has been said by mesmerists aljiiut the exertion of 
"will power;" but no one has ever explained jiast how 
that power is to be exerted, or in what it consists. Most 
people seem to imagine that it is exercised by compressing 
the lips, corrugating the brows, and assuming a fierce, 
determined, not to say piratical, aspect. It is perhaps 
needless to remark that the attitude of mind indicated by 
such an aspect is the farthest possible from that which is 
re(|uired for the successful exercise of so-called will power. 
It requires no mental or nervous strain to exert thai power. 
On the contrary, a calm serenity of mind is indispensable. 
WTien that is acquired, the only other requisites are confi- 
dence and an earnest desire to bring about the results 
sought. That these three requisites can easily be acquired 
by any one of common inleUigence has already beeo 
shown. 

From what has been said it seems evident (hat the force 
devebped by mesmeric manipuUtvoTis tvis "As OTfl^.-tt Sa. 
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mental actioo. That that is the motive power is certain. 
Whether this mental action creates or develops a fluid iikiQ 
to magnetism^ is a question which may never be solved. 
Nor is it deemed important that it should be; and it may 
be as well to class it at once among tlie many things un- 
knowable, as to waste valuable time in a vain effort to 
wrest the secret from Nature. Electricity is known as x 
great force in physical nature ; and it is harnessed and 
made to perform many services to mankind. Like all the 
great forces of nature, it is invisible, except through its 
effects, and it defies analysts. It will never be known to 
man except as one of the great conelated (brces. It is 
equally impossible to kaoiv just what the force is which 
emanates from the mesmerist and controls his subject. We 
know that it exists, and that it can be utilized, and that is 
all. Whether it is a fluid or not is as impossible to know 
with certainty as it is to know what electricity is made of, 
if we should determine it to be a substance. 

For some purposes, as has been remarked, the fluidic 
hypothesis is as good as any, and for such purposes it may 
be provisionally accepted. But the question is, Will that 
hypothesis apply to all the phenomena? If that question 
is answered in the negative, it demonstrates its incorrect- 
ness, and it becomes imperative that it should be aban- 
doned. When mesmeric passes are made over a patient, a 
fluid appears to emanate from the hands of the operator. 
An effluence of some kind certainly docs come from that 
source, and one that is perceptible to the physical senses at 
the patient. Is it not a fact, nevertheless, lliat the passes 
are principally useful as a means of controlling the minds 
both of the subject and the operator? There are many 
facta which seem to point unmistakably in that direction. 
The one fact alone that persons can be mesmerized at a 
distance, seems conclusive. No passes are then made, and 
yet all the effects of personal contact are produced. Thou- 
sands of persons have been healed at a distance, by simple 
concentration of mind on the part of the operator, the 
puiient luiowing absolutely nothing of the proposed expeil" 
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ment. This branch of the subject will be more fully Created 
in a future chapter on psycbo-therapeutics. It is sufGcieDC 
to lemarlc aow that the method of healing heie iadicalcil is, 
when intelligently applied, the most effective of all systems 
of mental therapeutics. And the significant fact is that in 
the majority of cases the best lesitlls are produced when 
the patient is kept in absolute ignorance of what is being 
done for him. The reason for this will moie fully appear 
as we proceed. 

Again, the manner of mesmerizing animals is proof posi- 
tive that the successful exercise of mesmeric power is not 
dependent upon paa^es made by the hand of the operator, 
for the usual method is to gaze steadily into the eyes of the 
animal. 

And this brings us to the discussion of some important 
distinctions pertaining to the mcsinerizntion of nnimals, 
which seem not to have been observed by the investigators 
of that subject, but which show more clearly than almost 
anything else the line of distinction between hypnotism and 
mesmerism. 

The intelligent reader will not have failed to observe that 
the effect produced upon hens, frogs, crayfish, guinea-pig3, 
and birds is purely hypnotic. The methods employed are 
Braid's. That is to say. they are purely physical, sometimes 
produced by sudden peripheral Btiinulus, as in flashing a 
Diummond light in the eyes of a cock (Richer). But in 
general the external stimulus used with animals is tactile, as 
in seizing them (Moll) ; or in causing them to ga2e upon 
an object, as in Kircher's method of hypnotizing a cock; 
or in gently stroking the back, as in hypnotizing a frog or a 
crayfish. Each of these methods may be classified as a 

I hypnotic process, and the full equivalent of the method dis- 
covered by Braid. The cfTecl is also purely hypnotic ; that 
is to say, sleep is induced, varjing in degree frotn a light 
slumber to a profouud lethargj-. 
On the othiT hand, such animals as horses, wild beasts, 
etc., may be mesmrriaed, but not hypnotized. The ^w 
cesses are piirtly mesmeric, and gentraWy cotBAS. to "gvi^wi 
[ 
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into the animal's eyes. ITic effect is simply to render the 
aoimal docUe, and obedient to tlie will of the operator. No 
one was ever able to put an iinimal to sleep by gazing in- 
to its eyes ; but the most ferocious of the animal tribe may 
be tamed and subjected to the dominion of man by that 
simple process. A celebrated hoise-lamcr, who travelled 
through this country a few yeais 9%o, was in the habit of 
astonishing and amusing hi& audiences by selecting tlie 
wildest horse presenl, walking up to him, gazing into his 
eyes (apparently) for a few moments, and walking away, 
when the horse would follow him wherever he went, appar- 
ently as perfectly fciacinatcd as any hj-pnotic or mesmeric 
subject was ever lascinatcd by a professional mesmerist. 
A close observation of the horse-tamer's methods revealed 
the fact that he simply roiled his eyes upward and inwaid, 
precisely as Braid compelled liis subjects to do by holding 
a bright object before their eyes. He did not gaze into 
the eyes of the horse at all, but simply held himself in that 
attitude for a few moments, in dose proximity to tlie horse's 
head, when the object was accomplished, and the horse 
became obedient to every command that it was capable of 
comprehending. It is probable that the horse-tamer knew 
as little of the seciet of his power as did the horse. The 
tamers of wild beasts proceed in the same manner, and 
probably with as little kuowledge of the principles under- 
lying the method. 

Now. the question arises. What is the effect thus produced 
on the animal? It is certainty not hypnotized by being 
compelled to gaze into the eyes of the operator, for suffi- 
cient time is not given to " fatigue the muscles of the eye." 
Besides, the animal cannot be compelled to gaze at any< 
thing. Is not the primary effect — hypnotic or mesmeric 
— produced, not direclly upon the animal, but upon the man 
himself? It seema clearthat this is the true solution of the 
problem. Braid has taught us that by steadily gazing at 
any object a man can hypnoliKe himself wiihotu knowing, or 
having it suggested to him, that il is possible for him to do 
so. The maii> then, is piu'tially hypnotized by gazing into 
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the animal's eyes. Tlie threshold of his consciousness is 
thus displaced. His subjective powers are brought into 
play, and in that condition his subjective mind is ea rap- 
port with that of the auiraal. The mind of the anioial, 
being almost purely subjective, is thus dominated by the 
imperious will of his master, — man. That telepathy is 
The normal means of communication between animals 
cannot be doubted by any one who has observed their 
habits with intelligence. That man has the power, under 
certain conditions, to enter into telepathic communication 
with animals, there arc thousands of facts to demonstrate. 
In a recent English work on the training of doga,' this sub- 
ject is alluded to in the following language : — 

"As I before remarlsed, a man to be a tirst-rate dog-brcakct 
must have lots of animal magnetism. Now, I do not doubi thut 
in nearly every tnan who is bom into llie world this faculty ex- 
ists to a greatfir or less extent. It is (he force of will that de- 
velop.'* it ; and the more iL is developed, the stronger it becomes. 
While, on the other hand, \i the will is naturally weak, and no 
Other pains are taken to strengthen it, it falls into abeyance, and 
in time, I think, is utterly lost, — and that sometimes beyond 
recall. 

" That there is such a power as this, no one who hag ever had 
any experience with aiiimals will attempt to deny. Take the 
horse, for instance. This is the easiest subject on which to 
exert the power, simply because the rider, and even the driver. 
is in closer contact with it than with any other animal. 

" As an «ample, take two somewhat timid, highly bred young 
horses, and put them side by side at the tail of a tJying piclc of 
hounds. Both their riders are equally good men as far as nerve, 
hands, and seat are concerned ; but the one is a cut-and-lhrust, 
whip-ind-EpuT sort of fellow, xvhile the other is a cool, quiet, 
deliberate customer, of sweet manners but iron wdl. As they 
cross the first half-a^ilaien flying fences, side by side, it wants 
a keen eye to mark any difference in the execution. The differ- 
ence, as a rule, will consist only in the different ways in which 
the horses land after their jumps, — the one will pitch a little 
heavily, a little 'abroad,' a little as if he got there somehow, 
but did not quite know how, whilst the other will land lightly. 

1 Sckniific Ediicati'rtn of Does. B^ H. U. Yjomd^mi. V-^V 
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exactly in the right spot, aod precUdyasif tbetwo partneia were 
one. 

"Hew comes tWa? One horse is being steered by physical 
power and aciencc only; the other by a wondcrlut force, which 
joins together va one two minds and two bodies. 

" Now, see the test. Yonder waves a line of willows, and 
both riders know Uiat the biggest and nasttest waUr jump in 
the county is a.lieaij of them. Both equally mean to get over; 
but if they do, it will be in Iwn different fashions : the one will 
compel his horse to jump it by sheer physical force ; the other 
will jump it, if it is jumpable at all, aa the 'senior partner ' of 
the animal he bestrides. Down they go, sixty yards apart, and 
each, say, ha& picked a place which it is only just possible for a 
horse to cover; neither horse can turn his head ; for, at the last 
Eiride, the velvet hands have become grips of iron. Splash goes 
Mumber i ; he went as far as he could ; but that last two feet 
wanted just an impetus which was absent. How about Number 
2? The rider lias fixed his eye, and his mind with ii, on yonder 
grassy spot on the other side of the water, aad, sure enough, the 
fore-feet are simply ' lifted ' into it by soraelhing inward, not out- 
ward; but only the fore-feeL Still, the calculation of ihe strung- 
up mind has entered into that, the stimips have been cast loose 
in the 'fly,' and ihc moment the lioofs touch the bank, the rider 
is over his horse's bead, wth reins in hand ; a second more, the 
horse ia beside hira ; yet another, and they are away forward, 
without losing more than a minute. 

"Assheton Smith espressed in some manner — but only in 
iome manner — what 1 mean in his wcI[<k&own dictum, 'Throw 
your heart over a fence, and your horse is sure to follow-' 

"I could give hundreds of instances and anecdotes of this 
magnetic power of the rider over the horse, but one will suffice 
to prove my point. 

" I was out for a ride one day with an argumentative friend 
atang the road, and was on a very celebrated old hunter that 
had been my friend and partner for many a season. We 
were talking on this subject, and my friend scoffed at the very 
idea of such a thin^ as a sort of visionary nonsiinsc. A hun- 
dred yards ahead there was an intersecting cross-road, at right 
angles to that on which we were riding. I pulled up my horse. 

"'Now,' I said, 'look here; I will prove my theory to you. 
Choose and tell me which of these roads my horse shall take. 
You shall ride three lengths behind me ; I will throw the reins 
on his neck, and I will bet you a sovereign he goes, the way I 
wilt him ; and ^'on sliatl be the judge wliether it is possible tor 
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mc to have Influenced hiin by any wo«Jj toucli, or sign, — only, 
you nuisi keep at a walk, and not mter a word or a sound.* 

" He made the bet, and fixed on the right hand cross-road aa 
being the one he knew very well (he liorse had never been 
before, wliilst ths two others were both roads to 'meets,* 

" [ simply fijted my eyes and my will on the road, and when 
the horse arrived at the spot, lie lunied down with the same 
alacrity 3$ if his stable had been in full view. 

" I need not say that I have many times tried the same ex- 
periment, and that with many variaiiona and many different 
liOTses, and tiardiy ever failed, — ■ indeed, on American prairies I 
have found the habit once or twice a dangerous nuisance, inas- 
much as the then involuntary exercise of the power has, when I 
have been myself lost, influenced the horse lo go the wrong way, 
because I was thinking it was the right one, whereas, if he had 
been let alone, he would nfiS. have made a mistake. 

" Now. this magnetic power can be used with dogs, only in an 
Inferior degree to horses." 

The author then goes on lo relate numerous instances, 
some of them truly marvellous, in which he demonstrated 
his power over dogs. He was evidently intelligently con- 
scious of his power, but did not know the conditions neces- 
sary to enable him to exercise it with uniform potency. 

The most striking manife stations of the force under con- 
sideratioQ are by pr&fesaional tamers of wild beasts. The 
reason of this lies in Che simple fact that theyuuiformly em- 
ploy the means necessary to its development, — namely, fix- 
i ng their eyes upon those of the beast. I'his is the traditional 
method. Its potency has been recognized for ages, although 
the philosophical principles underlying it have never been 
understood. 

The conditions necessary for the exercise of this power 
are : first, the subjective, or partially subjective, condition 
of the operator; and secondly, his perfect faith and confi- 
dence in his power. The first is easily attained by the 
simple process developed by Braid. The Eccond comes 
from successful practice, but may be commanded by the 
power of aulo-^ugge&t ioji, as I have already shown. 

Hi'tory is full of instances going to show that man, in 
the subjective condition, b alwa'y? aifc faon*. "barta Vi ■^^^ 
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animals. The subjective powers of primitive man were un- 
doubtedly far superior lo any now possessed by any one 

s,ivc, perhaps, the East Indian adepts. Before the develop- 
ment of objective means of communication in the fonn of 
speech, his ideas were conveyed to his fellows by lelepatliy. 
And just in propurtion lo the cievcloptncnl of objective 
means of commuoicatioit did he cease to employ, and finally 
lose, his primitive meihods and powers. God gave him 
dominion over the beasts of the field and ihc fowls of the 
&ir. In his primitive condition he was destitute of efiective 
weapons of offence ot defence, such as have been evolved 
during the long ages of a later civilizFition. He was sur- 
rounded by a monstrous fauna, capable of annihilating the 
present race of civiHzed mankind, could it be suddenly re- 
surrected and turned loose in its old numbers and haunts. 
In what consisted the power of primitive man to assert and 
maintain his God-given dominion over the monsters of hia 
day and generation? It mtist have been the same power 
which is now exceptionally exercised by the artificial dis- 
placement of the threshold of consciousness, thus develop- 
ing in a small degree his long dormant subjective poweis. 
His dominioo was then a true one, all-potent, and far more 
perfect and effective than it is to-day, with all the appli- 
ances of civilization at his command. 

Facts of record are not wanting to sustain the proposi 
tion that man in a subjective, or partially sulijective, con- 
dition is safe from the attacks of wild beasts. One of the 
first recorded instances, and the one most familiar, is 
the story of Daniel. Daniel was a prophet, — a seer. At 
this day he would be kfiown in some circles as a spiritual 
medium _; in others, as a mind-reader, a clairvoyant, etc., — 
according to the conception of e.T.ch individual as to the 
origin of his powers. In other words, he was a man pos- 
sessed of great subjecrive powers. He was naturally and 
habitually in that st-ite in which, in modem parlance, the 
threshold of his consciousness was displaced, and the powers- 
of his soul were developed. In this state he was thrown 
ifito the lions' <Jcj!j with the result recorded. The sceptic 
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as 10 (he divine aiitheniicity of the Scriptures can readily 
accept this sloiy as lilcrally true when he recalls the experi- 
ments made in Paris a few years ago. In that ciiy a 
young lady was hypnotized and pkced in a den of lions. 
The object of the experiment is not now recalled ; but the 
Fesult was just the same as that recorded of the ancient 
prophet. She had no fear of the lions, and the lioas paid 
not the sHghiest attention to her. 

The adepts of India, and even the infetior priests of the 
Buddhistic faith, often display their power by entering the 
jungles, so infested by man-eating tigers that an ordiimry 
man would not live an hour, and rcraaln there nil nig!it, 
with no weapons of defence save the God-given powers of 
the soul. 

The power of idiots, and persons afflicted with certain 
forms of insanity, to taune and subdue animals has often 
been remarked. In such persons the objective mind is 
either wholly or partially In abeyance, and the subjective 
mind is proportionally active. Their immunity from harm 
by animals, however ferocious, is proverbial. 

Volumes might be filled with facts showing the power 
of the subjeecivc mind of man over animals; but enough 
hits been said to demonstrate the fact that the power exists, 
and that under certain well-defined conditions it can be 
exercised by 3.ny person of ordinary intelligence. 

It is believed that enough has been said to sho^y the 
source of the power developed by mesmeric proces.ses, as 
distinguished from the results of hypnotism. It has been 
seen that the primary source of power is in the mesmerist, 
th.it it is developed by processes which plice hira in the 
same condition as, or in a condition cognate to, that in 
which the subject himself is placed, and that when these 
conditioos exist, and just in propottion to the perfection 
of these conditions, can the phenomena, of telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and all the higher phenomena of subjective 
activity be produced. 

The elifference between the effects of mesmerism on 
man and animals is one of debtee oi\\^', mA ilsv^ ^\"&>£t- 
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encc of degree is dclctmincd only by Iheir difference in 
intelligence. The laws arc tlic same. When a man is 
mesmerized, his subjective mind may be stimulated to activ- 
ity, whether his objeclive mind 13 completely in abeyance 
or not. If it is completely in abeyance, the subjective 
pjjenomena will be all the more pronounced and complete. 
But when an animal is put to sleep, litde or no subjective 
phenomena, can be exhibited, for the ^mple reason that 
he has not the power of speech, and his intelligence is. 
otherwise limited. The same law also governs the produc- 
tion of hypnotic phenomena in men and animals alike. An 
animal can be put to sleep by hypnotic processes; but he 
cannot be made to exhibit subjective phenomena during 
that sleep, owing solely to the limitations of his intelligence. 
U« is not capable of rcceivtog and undeistanding a sugges- 
tion. Besides, in hypnotism, as has been shown, there is 
no telepathic rapport existing between the operator and the 
subject Consequently the pheiiomeoa which may be ex- 
hifcitec! through or by meaas of ines-ineric processes, which 
grow out of telepathic rapport, cannot be exhibited in 
hypnotism. 

It may be thought that the laws governing the production 
of mesmeric phenomena show that the law of suggestion is, 
after all, limited in its scope and application. This is not 
true, except in the sense that suggestion, as has already 
been shown, is not a necessary element in the induction of 
the hypnotic state. The proposition that the subjective 
mind is constantly amenable to control by suggestion is not 
affected in the slightest degree by mesmeric phenomena. 
On the contrary, they distinctly prove the universality of 
thai law. Suggestion is not necessarily limited to oral 
communication. Nor is it necessarily a communication 
which can be taken cognizance of by means of any of the 
objective senses. Telepathic communication is just as 
much a suggestion to the subjective mind as is oral speech. 
Indeed, telepathic suggestion is often far more effective 
than objective language, as will be clearly shown in a 
future chapter on the subject of psycho-therapeutics. 
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Hence the power to mesmerirc at a distance. In such 
cases, however, it seems to be necessary that the operator 
and subject should be by some means brought into tele- 
pjtliic rapporl. "When that lias been done, especially 
when the rapport has been established by the subject 
having been previously oiesmerized by the same operator, 
it is perfectly easy to mesmerize at a distance. In such a 
case no previous arrangement is necessary. The suggestion 
is then purely mental. But it is suggestion, nevertheless, 
and demonstrates the unlversahty of the law. Numerous 
.instances of the exercise of this power by purely telepathic 
methods arc cited in the able work on Ii)'puotism by 
Professor Bjdmstrom, to which the reader is referred for 
particulars. 

One further remark should be made regarding the power 
to Mesmerize at a distance, and that is, that it depends 
solely upon the faith ami confidence of the operator. 
Distance, or space, as it is cognized by our objective senses, 
docs not appear to exist fnrthe subjective mind. There is, 
therefore, nothing iti distance, per se, to prevent the full 
eniccts of mesmeric power from being felt at the antipodes 
just as plainly and elTectivcly as it is in the same room. We 
are, however, so in the habit of regarding distance as an 
adverse element that it is tlifRcult to overcome the adverse 
suggestion that it conveys. When this principle is once 
understood and fully realized, there will be nothing to pre- 
vent an operator from exercising his power at any dis- 
tance be may desiie. 
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BEFORE leaving the subject of hypnotism, I deem it 
proper to say a few words on one of its branches 
which is just uow a.ttractiiig the atteotion alilce of students 
of the science and the public at large. The idea, is being 
very generally promulgated among the people that the abil- 
ity of one man to mesmerize or hypnotize another implies 
the possession of a very dangerous power, and one which, 
in the hands of an unscrupulous man, may be used fox 
criminal purposes. It is perhaps not strange that such an 
idea should prevail among those who have not studied the 
science except by observ-ation of platform experiments, 
wJiich are designed rather to amuse than to iastnict. 
TheK is jojuething so my3tcuo\is iu the vilwla subject, 
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viewed from the standpoint of an audience asBcmbled to 
witness experiments of this character, ttiat it would be 
strange indeed if the average man were not impressed 
.with an indefinable dread of the power of the hypnotist. 
He sees him, by means of certain mysterious manipula- 
tions, throw his subject into a profound sleep, anJ awaken 
him by a snap of the lingers. He sees the subject im- 
pressed vfith all manner of incongruous ideas, — made to 
believe that he is Diogenes, or a dog, at the will of the 
op^erator. He is made to ride an imaginary horae-nice, 
astride a deal table, or to go in swimming on the bare 
floor. He is made to see angels or devils ; to wander in 
the Elysian fields of paradise, or to scorch in the sulphu- 
rous fires of hell ; to feel pain or pleasure, joy or sorrow, — 
all at ihc caprice of the man in whose power he has placed 
himself. All this, and much more, can be seen at public 
exhibitions of hypnotism, and under conditions that leave 
no doubt in the mind of the observer, of the genuineness 
of the phenomena, He sees his frieads, for whose integ- 
rity he can vouch, go upon the platform and become sub- 
ject to the same mysterious pow^r. Stil! doubling, he may 
go upon the stage himself, only to find that he is amenable 
to the same subtle influence, controllable by some power 
that is to him agreeable, yet mysterious, indefinable, incom- 
prehensible. At first he perfectly comprehends all his ob- 
jective surroundings, remembers afterwards all that took 
place, and very likely fancies that he obeyed the sugges- 
tions o£ the hypnotist merely to please him and to avoid 
doing anything to mar the harmony of the occasion. Later 
on he learns that his supposed complacency was really an 
irresistible impulse to obey the will of tlic hypnotist. As 
the experiments proceed he experiences the sensation of 
double consciousness. He is told that in his hand he 
holds a delicious fruit, — a strawberry, perhaps. He is still 
possessed of sufficient objective consciousness to know that 
there is really no strawberry in bis hfind, and yet he sees it 
plainly, feels it, smells it, tastes it, and experiences all the 
sati&fiictiou incident to having actu.aUy catett tUt fTOV. W^ 
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is able to converse rationally on the subject, and to express 
his amazemeni at the vividness and apparent reality of the 
subjective sensation. After a few repetitions of the experi- 
ments he loses all consciousness of hia objective enuiron- 
raent, yields unquestioning obedience to the suggestions of 
the hypnotist, and retains do recollection, after he is awak- 
ened, of whit occurred when he was in the somnambulic 
condition. His friends inform him of the many woDdcrful 
things which occuired.of his ready obedience to all sugges- 
tions,- — how he made a speech far transcending his natu- 
ral abilities, under the influence of a suggestion that he was 
Daniel Wcb&ter ; how he flapped his wings and crowed 
when told that he was a cock ; and so on through the 
rrprrtoire of platform experiments. He is now strongly 
impressed with the idea that he was controlled by a power 
that he could under no circuiastances resist. But, wishing 
to pursue his investigations further, he resolves to test the 
question whether this power can be employed for criminal 
purposes. A few friends are called together, a hypnotist is 
employed, and a few well-trained subjects are invited to 
give a private exhibition for the benefit of "science." In 
order to give the proposed psychological experiment an 
undoubted scientific value, a few docton of pliysic are in- 
vited to be present,- — not because they know anytliing 
about psychology or of hypnotism, but because it is well 
known that they have heard something about the latter 
science, particularly that it has been found to be a great 
therapeutic agent, and they are just now deeply interested 
in proving that hypnotism, in the hands of any one outside 
of the medical profession, must necessarily be employed 
for the perpetration of crime. 

Wc will now suppose that the guests are assembled and 
the esperiments are about to be made. The question is 
freely discussed in the presence of the subjects, each one 
of whom ia duly impressed with the idea that he is about 
to become the instrument of science for the elucidation and 
definite settlement of the great problem of the age. The 
jubjecl is now duly hypnotized, and the inevitable paper 
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dagger is placed in his hands. An imagitur; man ia a 
distant part of the room is pointed out, and the subject is 
infoimed that the said niaa is his mortal enemy; and he is 
duly advised that the best tiling he can do under the cir- 
cumstances is to proceed to slaughter the enemy aforesaid. 
This he has no hesitation in doing, and he proceeds to do 
it with gicat dramatic effect. He sneaks up to his victim 
iti the style of the last heavy villain he has seen on the 
stage, and plunges the imaginary dagger into the hypothet- 
ical man, amidst the applause of the assembled village 
wisdom. 

The next subject is duly hypnotized, and iuformed that 
he is a noted pickpocket. The guests are pointed out as 
a good crowd to work for " wipers," or whatever 13 thieves' 
slang for pocket- handkerchiefe. The subject accepts the 
suggestion at once, and, with much show of cunning, pro- 
ceeds to relieve the guests of whatever 15 witiiiu his reach. 

The nest subject is advised that he is an accomplish cd 
burglar, and that a neighboring house is oveiflowing wich 
plunder. He enters into the spirit of the suggestion with 
gieat alacrity, and a committee is duly appointed to accom- 
pany him to the scene of pillage. The neighbor is, mean- 
time, apprised of the proposed burglary, and every facility 
is afforded, in the interest of " science." (The reader will 
remember that actual occurrences nre being described.) 
The burglary is completed with great skill and promptitude, 
aad a miscellaneous collection of valuables is brought away 
and equitably divided with the hypnotist. 

The above are fair samples of the "scientific" experi- 
ments which are just now being largely indulged in, and 
which are believed to demonstrate the possibility of em- 
ploying hypnotism as an instrument of crime. "If the 
average subject," it is argued, *' in a state of profound liyp- 
notic sleep, is so amenable to the power of suggestion as to 
plunge a paper dagger into an imaginary enemy at the bid- 
ding of a hypnotist, it follows that a criminal hypnotist 
possesses unlimited power to cause any one of his subjects 
to pli]og« a real dagger into any victim vdwim. ^^^fi "Wfi" 
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nodsl may select for slaughter." If the conclusions were 
coricct, ihc power would be indeed fuiiniduble, and, tn 
the hands of unscrupulous men, dangerous. Much has 
been written on the subject of the possibility of sexual out- 
rage by means of hypnotisnir and a few cases are reported 
in the books. None of them, however, bear the unmistak- 
able stamp of genuineness, and roost of them bear internal 
evidence of fraud. The best authorities on the subject are 
now free to confess to very grave doubts, at least, of the 
possibility of crime being instigated by this mcins. Thus, 
Moll,* one of the latest and certainly one of the ablest 
writers on the subject, has the following : — 

"There are important differences of opinion about the of- 
fences which hypnotic subjects may he cauaeiJ to commit, 
Li^geois, who has discussed the legal side of the question of 
hypnotism in a scientific manner, thinks this danger very gieal, 
while GiUfcs de U Tourette, Pierre Jaaet, Beoedikt, and others, 
deny it alLogi:tltcr. 

" There is no doubt that subjects may be Induced to commit 
all sorts of imaginary crimes in one's study, t have made 
li&rdly any such suggeiilions, and have small experience on the 
point. In any case, a repetition of them is superfluous. If the 
conditions of the txpi;riffl-enl are not changed, it is useless to 
repeat it merely to confirm wliat we already know. And these 
criminal snggeslioiis are not altogether pleasant, 1 ccrtaijdy 
do not believe that they injure tht moral state of the subject, 
for the suggestion may be negatived and foi^otten. But these 
laboratory experiments prove nothing, Ijccause sonic trace of 
consciousness always remains to tell tUe subject he is playing a 
comedy (Franck Delhffiuf), coiiBequenlly he will offer a slighter 
resistance. He will more readily trj- to commit a murder widi 
a piece of paper than with a real dagger, because, as we liave 
seen, he almost always dimly realizes his real situation. These 
experiments, carried out by Li^geois, Foreauic, and others ia 
their studies do not, therefore, prove danger." 

Such, experiments prove nothing, simply because they 
are experiments. The subject knows that he is among his 
friends. He has confidence in the integrity of the hypno- 
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tist. H« is most likely awaie of the natuie of the proposed 
CKperioieuU. He eat?rs into the spirit of the occasion) 
resolved to accept every suggestion offered, and to carry 
out his part of the programme iu the best style, know- 
ing that no pjsiuble harr» can befall him. Moreover, be 
know-s that if he performs his part to ibe satisfaction of his 
auditors, he will receive their applause; and npphuise to 
the subjective mind is as sweet incense. I''or, be it 
known, the average hypaoiic subject is inordinately vain 
of bis accociplishments. 

All those considcratiuns ace, however, merely negative 
evidence against the supposition that ihe innocent hyp- 
notic subject can be made the instrument of crime, or the 
victim of criminal assault against his will. These experi- 
ments prove nothing, that is all. Nor do ihey disprove 
anything. We must, tberefoie, look elsewhere for positive 
evidence to demonstiste tbe impossibility of makuig the 
innocent subject the instninient or the victim of crime. 
This evidence is not difficult to find. 

It will be unnecessary to travel outside the domain of 
admitted, recorded, and demonstrated fact" In order to 
prove the utter impossibility of victimizing virtue and inno- 
cence by means of hypnotism. Indeed, it is difficult to 
understand how any one who recognizes the law of sug- 
gestion, and its universal application to psychological phe- 
nomena, can believe for one moment that hypnotism can 
be made the instrument of crime. Vet we find disciples 
of the Nancy school who seem to imagine that to hold 
that it canBOt be so employed is equivalent lu an admission 
that the law of suggestion is not of univeisal application. 
The fact is that just the coutraiy is true. It is one of the 
strongest demonstrations of the universality of the law that 
hypnotism cannot be so employed. 

The first proposition in the Ime of the argument is that 
■when two contrary suggestions are ofiTered to the hypnotic 
subject, the strongest must prevail. It needs no argument 
to sustain this proposition ; it is self-evident. 

The next proposition, ulmo^t equally pkin, is that auto- 
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suggestion « a factor in hypnotism is equal in potency, 
other things bciiig tqual, with tlic suggestioii of another. 

Auto- suggests on is now lecognizcd as a faclor in hypiio- 
lism by all foiiowers of the Nancy school. Professor Bcrn- 
hcim mentions it as an obstacle in the way of the care o( 
some of his palients. One case that be mentions was that 
of a young girl suffering from a tibio-tarsal sprain. *' I 
tried to hypnotire her," says Bcrnheim ; " she gave herself 
up to it with bad grace, saying that it would do no good. 
I succeeded, however, in putting her into a deep enough 
sleep two or three times. Bui the painful contracture pci- 
sisled : she seemed lo lake a niaiicLous delight in proving 
to the other patients in the service that it did no good, 
i/iai she ahc/ay;s /tU wane. . . , The inrooted idea, /A*" 
unrarirn^us afdto-sttggestion, is such that nothing can pull 
it up again. When the treatment was begun, she seemed 
lo be convinced that hypnotism could not cure her. Is it 
this idea, so deeply rooted in her brain, -which neutralises 
our efforts and her own wish to be cured?"* 

Moll, more distinctly than Bemheim, recognizes the power 
of auto-suggestion as a potent factor which must always be 
taken into account in conductinfj experiments; although 
he, like Eeraheim, strangely forgets to take it into account 
when he discusses hypnotism in its relations lo crime. The 
following passage, for instance, should have bcea incorpo- 
rated in his chapter on the Legal Aspects of Hypnotism : 

"Expressions of the will which spring from the inilix'idual 
charaeterof the patient are of the deepest psj-chologica] itilerest. 
The more an action is repulsive to bis disposition, the stronger 
is his resistance (Ford) . Habit and educatJon play a large part 
here; it is generally very difficult successiuily to suggest any- 
thiag that is opposed lo the confirmed habits of the subject 
For instance, suggestions are made witL success to a devout 
Catholic; but direelly Uie suggestion conflicts with his <reed, It 
will not b« accepted. The aunounding-s play a part also. A 
subject will frequently decline a suggestion that will make him 
appear ridiculous. A woman whom I easily put into cataleptic 
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pastures, snd who made suggested movements, could not be in 
duced lo put out lier tongue at tlie spectators. In an&ther such 
case I succeeded, but only after repeated suggestions. The 
manner of making the suggestion has an intlucnce. In some 
cases it must be often repeated before it succeeds; other sub- 
jects interpret the repetition of the suggestion as a sign of the 
experiment er's ineapucit)', and of their owa ability to resist. 
Thus it is necessary to take character into account. It is often 
easier to induce sone action by suggesting each separate move- 
niciit than by suggesting the whole action at once (Blculer). 
For CKamplc, if ihe subject is to fetch a book from the table. 
the movcmenis may be suggested in turn: first the lifting, then 
the steps, ctt. (Bleuler.) 

"It is iiitere&ting to observe the way in which rcslalaace is 
expressed, botli in hypnotic and post-hypnotic suggestion. 1 
myaelf have obseived the interesting phenomenon tliat subjects 
have asked to be awakentd when a suggestion displeased them. 

"Exactly the same resistance is sometimes offered to a post- 
hypnotic suggestion. It is possible in such a case that Ihe 
subject, even in the hypnotic stale, will decline to accept the 
suggestion. Many carry out only the BUggestioua to which 
they have assented (Pierre Janet). 

" Pitres relates an interesting case of a girl who would not 
allow him to awake her, because he had suggested that on wak- 
ing she would not be able lo speak. She positively declared 
that she would not wake until he gave up bis suggestion. Dut 
even when the suggestion Is accepted as such, a decided resist- 
ance is of Icn expressed during its pcsl-hypnotic cxecutioo. Thia 
shows itself as often in slow and lingering movements as in a 
decided refusal to perform tfie act at all. The more repugnant 
the acting, the more likely is it to be omitted." ' 

Thousands of experiments are daily bemg made which 
demonstrate the impossibility of controlling the hypnotic 
subject so far as to cause him to do that which he believes 
or knows to be wrong. A commoD platform experiment is 
that of causing subjects to get drunk on water, under the 
suggestion that it is whiskey. It frequently happens that 
one or more of the subjects are conscientiously opposed to 
tile «ie of strnng drink as a beverage. Such pcreons inva- 
riably dechnc, in the most emphatic manuer, to indulge in 
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the proposed debauch. Like all such experiments on the 
stage before a mixed audience, ihcy are passed by as simply 
amusing, and no lesson is learned frani tlietn. The inlclli- 
gent student, however, cannot fail to see the far-reacliing 
significance of llie refusal of a subject to violate his tem- 
perance principles. Again, every platform experimenter 
knows that whilst he can cause a crowd of his subjects to 
go in swimming in imaginary waters, he can never induce 
them to divest themselves of their clothing beyond the lim- 
its of decency. Some cannot even be m:ide to take off their 
coats in presence of the audience. Others will decline to 
accept any suggestion, the pursuance of which would cause 
them to appear ridiculous. 

Again, it is well known to hypnotists that an attempt to 
contradict or argue with a subject in the hypnotic slate in- 
variably distresses him, and persistency in such a course 
awakens him, often with a nervous shock. A conflict of 
suggestions invariably causes confusion in the subjective 
mind, and generally results in restoring the subject to 
normal consciousness. 

Now, what is an auto-suggestion? In its broad significa- 
tion it embraces not only the asserlions of the objective 
mind of an individual, addressed to his own subjective mind, 
but also the habits of thought of the individual, and the set- 
tled principles and convictions of his whole life ; and the 
more deeply rooted are those habits of lliooght, principles, 
and convictions, the stronger and more potent are the auto- 
suggestions, and the more difficult they are to ox'ercome by 
the contrary suggestions of another. It is, in fact, impossible 
for a hypnotist to impress a suggestion so strongly upon a 
subject as to cause him aclualiy to perform an act in viola- 
tion of the settled principles of his life. If this were not 
tnie, suggestion would mean nothing; it would have no 
place ill p-sychological science, because it would not be a 
law of universal npplicatiun. The strongest suggestion must 
prevail. 

It will thus be seen that the tjueslion as to whether hyp- 
autism can be successfully employed for criminal purposes^ 
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must b« delermined in each individual case by the charac- 
ter of the peisoQs engaged in the experiment. If the stib- 
ject is a criminal character, he might follow the suggestions 
of a criminal hypnotist, and actually perpetrate a crime. 
In such a case, a resort to hypnotism for criminal purposes 
would be unnecessary, and do posisibte advantage could be 
gained by its employment. 

It is obvious lluiC the same nile applies to sexual crimes ; 
and it may be set down as a niaxitii iu liypnotic seieuce that 
no virtuous woman ever was, or ever can be, Buccefi!;fully 
assaulted while in a hypnotic condition. This is a corollary 
of the dcinoiijtrated piopositiou* which precede it; and it 
admits of no exception or qualification. 

.\ virtuous woman is, indeed, in less danger of successful 
assault while in that stale than she is in her normal condi- 
tion, for the simple reason that hypnotic subjects aie always 
endowed with a physical strength far superior to that pos- 
sessed in the normal condition. Besides, it is the observi- 
tion of every successful hypnotist that the mora! tone of tlie 
hypnotic subject, while in tliat condition, is always elevated. 
On this subject we will let the late Professor Gregory 
speak : — 

" When the sleeper lias become fully asleep, so as to answer 
questions rendily widiout waking, there is almost always ob> 
served a remarkable cliangc in the countenance, tlic manner, 
and llic v»ice. On (ailing asleep at first, he looks, perhaps, 
drowsy and heavy, like a person tinzing in church, or at table 
when overcome by fatigue, or stupefied by excess in wine, or by 
the foul air of a crowded apartmtnl; but when spoltca to, he 
usually brightens up, and althou^li the eyes he closed, yet the 
Gxpicssiun becomes higlily intelligent, quite as mucli so fts if he 
saw. His whole manner seems to undergo a refinement which, 
in the higher stages, reaches a most strilting point, ins-oaiuch 
that we sec, as il were, before ils a person of a much more ele- 
vated character iban the same sleeper seems to be whca awake. 
It would seem as if ihetower,oranimal, propensities were laid to 
rest, while tlie intellect and higher sentiments shone forth with 
a lustre that is undiminished by aught that is mean or eoaimon. 
This is particularly seen in woraeii of natural refinement and 
high sentiinents ; but it ia alao sc^b in t&to "il "iltA. swRt iVixwi, 
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and more or less in all. In the highest stages of the mesmeilc 
sleep the countenance oflcn acquires the most lovely expres- 
sion, smp-isshig all that llic gicai artists have given to ihe Virgin 
Mary or to angels, aiid which may filly be called heavenly, (or 
it inyoluntarily suggests to Our minds the moral and intellectual 
beaulj which alone seems consistent with our views of heaven. 
As to the voice, I have never seen one person in the true mes- 
meric sleep who did not &peak in a tone quite di&tiiicl from the 
ordinary voice of the sleeper. It is invariably, so far as I have 
observed, softer and more gentle, well corresponding to the ele- 
vated and mild txprtssion of tl>e face. It has often a plaintive 
and toKcliing character, /specially when the sleeper speaks of 
departed friends or relations. In the highest stages it has a 
character' quite new, and in perfect accordance with the pure and 
lovely smile of the counlcnancc, which beams on the oliserver.in 
spite of llie closed eyes, like a ray of heaven's own light and 
beauty- I speak here of that which I have often seen, and I 
would say that, as a general rule, the sleeper, when in his ordi- 
nar>' staii; and when in the deep mesmeric sleep, apptars not 
lilic the same, but like two different individuals. And it is ngt 
wonderful that it should be so. For the sleeper, in the mesmeric 
state, has a consciousness quite separate and distinct from his 
ordinary consciousness; he is, in fact, if not a different indi- 
vidual, yet the same individual in a diRerent and distinct phase 
of his being, and that phase a higher one." • 

Professor Gregory's experience and observation have been 
those of every hypnotist and mestnerist whose works have 
been examined. There is, indeed, an ineffable aad inde- 
scribable somelbing which overspreads the countenance of 
the virtiiniis woman while she is in the hypnotic sLtte, which 
disarms passion, and afl'ccts the beholder with a feeling that 
he has something seen of heaven. He knows that the 
physical senses are wsleep, and he feels that the soul is 
shining forth in all it5 majesty and purity, untainted by any 
thought that is gross, any emotion that is impure. 

One of the assertions most confidently m.icle by those who 
. hold that crime is the necessary result of hypnotic experi- 
ment, outside of the medical profession, is that a hypnotic 
subject can be made to commit suicide by suggesting to him 
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ihe propriety of so doing. Theie is, iJf possible, even less 
foandacioii for tiiis suppobilion cbaii there is for any other in 
the wliole catalogue. The reason of ihis will be obvious 
when we take into considtraiion some of the diBtinctive 
attribulcs of ihe stibjecuve mind. It will not be disputed 
that the attribute of the subjective mind, which is known as 
intuition when applied to man, corresponds exactly with 
what we call instinct when applied to animab. Now, tliere 
arc three primary functions, or, let us say, instincts, of the 
subjective mind, which are common to men and the whole 
animal creation. The (irst perLiins to the preservation of 
the life of the individual, and is called, in contmon parlance, 
the instinct of self-preservation. This is admittedly the 
strongest instinct uf animal nature. The second, in the 
order of strength and of universality, is the instinct of re- 
production. The third pertains to the preservation of hu- 
man life generally, and of one's offspring particularly. Each 
pertains to the perpetuity of the race. The first and second 
are universal, and the third is practically so ; the only ex- 
ceptions being in rare eases of individual idiosyncrasy, or 
3 very low order of animal life. The potency of these 

Stiacts is too well known to require comnient. 

There is one peciiiiadly, howover, pertaining to subjective 
activity when the life of the indiviilual b in danger, or that 
of oiTspring is imperilled, that is not so generally appreciated. 
In such cases the subjective mind 1aJ(C5 prompt possession 
of the individual, and every act is subjective as long as 
active exeitioa is required to preserve the imperilled life. 
That this is true is shown, lirst, by the preternatural strength 
with which the person is endowed under such circumstances ; 
second, by the total .ibaence of fear ; and third, by the won- 
derful presence of mind displayed in the instantaneous adap- 
tation of every me.ins to its proper end, and in doing exactly 
the right thing at the right time. Comment is often made 
on the wonderful " presence of mind " displayed by persons 
in great peril when instantaneous action is required, and 
there is no time for reflection or reasoning out a plan of 
action or defence. This presence of mind, so ca.Ucd, vk 
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nothing more or less than sul^ecUve activity, or, in othei 
woids, instinctive action, the objective faculties being in 
almost complete abeyance for the time being. That this is 
true is further shown by the fact that a pemon in imminent 
and deadly peril will often emerge fiom the very jxws of 
death with nerves unshaken, the coulcst and most collected 
person present. This is often mistakeii for courage. It 
has, however, nothing whatever to do with the question of 
peiBOnal bravery. The veriest coward will, under circum- 
stances of unavoidable danger, act with the same coolness, 
and evince the same presence of mind, as Che bravest man. 
The most timid woman will fight like a demon, and display 
preternatural strength and courage, for the preservation of 
het own life or that of her offspring. The action is in- 
stinctive. In other words, it is the normal Junction of the 
subjective entity. 

The condition of the person at such times is akin to, if 
not identical with, the state of hypnotism or partial hyp- 
notisin. It may be that the objective .ind subjective facul- 
ties act at such limes in perfect synchronism; but certain 
it is that every evidence of subjective .iclivity is present, 
even the phenomenon of anesthesia. This is shown by the 
^t that at such times the body feels no pain, no matter 
how severe the injury. The universal testimony of soldiers 
who have been in bnttle is to the effect that the time when 
fear is experienced is just before the action commences. 
When the first gun is fired, all fciir vanishes, and the soldier 
often performs teats of tlie most desperate valor and evinces 
the most reckless coiinige. If wounded, he feels nothing 
until the battle is over and all excitement is gone. It is a 
merciful provision of nature that the nearer we approach 
death, the less we fear it. This bw is universal. Jt is only 
in the vigor of yotith and m.inhood that death Is lookej 
tipon with horror. The aged view its near approach with 
calm serenity. The convicted murderer, as long as there is 
hope of pardon, reprieve, escape, or commutation of the 
death-penalty, evinces the utmost dread of the scaffold ; 
but when the death-penalty is pronounced, and all hope haa 
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fled, he often evinces the utmost mdiffercnce, welcomes the 
day or his execution, and marches to the scaflbld without a 
tremor. The newspapers speak with wonder and admira- 
tion of his courage, and the universal %etdjct is that he was 
A brave man, and "died game." The truth is that the uni- 
veisal law ttf which we speak, that merciful pio%'i5ioa of 
nature which nerves alike the brave man and the coward, 
steps in to his defence, his objective scnsts are benumbed. 
and he submits to the inevitable change without fear and 
without pain. 

The testimony of Dr, Livingstone is to the same effect. 
He was once seized by a lion wtien hunting in the jungles 
of Africa, and carried some distance, his body between the 
lion's jaws. When death seemed inevitable, he tcstiiies that 
aU feai left him, and a delicious languor stole over his 
senses. The grasp of the lion's jaws caused no pain, and 
he felt fully resigned to his fate. A fortunate shot from 
the gun of one of his companions released him, and he was 
rescued. 

This, however, is a digression. The main point which it 
is desired to enforce is, first, that the strongest instinct in 
mankind is that of self-preservation j and second, that this 
instinct^ this strong desire to preserve the life of the body, 
constilTHes a subjective, or an instinctive, auto-suggestion of 
such supreme potency thiLt no suggestion from another, noi 
any objective auto-suggestion, could possibly overcome it. 
The inevitable conclusion is that suicide is certainly not a 
crime which can be successfully instigated by tneans of 
hypnotism. 

Criminal abortion is another of ihc crimes which, the 
people are told, can be performed by means of hypnotic 
suggestion. The inherent abs\udity of this statement is 

I almost as great as that suicide can be successfully instigated 
by such means. It is here that another strong instinct pre- 
vails against a suggestion of that character, namely^ the 
desire inherent in the soul of the mother to preserve hei 
oflspiing. It is possibly true ilint conception could be pre- 
vented by hypnotic suggestion, anU it Baa-y \k. Vimr ^^m* "'^«-' 
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tenncss is sometimes caused by unconscious auto-SQggestioQ ; 
but a very diffcrcot stale of sfTairs exists after liic fcctiis is 
once formed. Tlie instinctive desire to preserve the life 
that exists, constitutes an instinctive auto-suggestion which 
no suggestion from another, nor even ihc objective auto- 
suggestion of the mother, could prevail against. 

It may be safely set down, therefore, as a fundamental 
truth of hypnotic science that the smto-suggestioo most 
ditSfult to overcome is that which ori^nates in the normal 
action of the subjective mind, — otherwise, instinctive auto- 
suggestion. 

The same line of reasoning applies, though with some- 
what dJLninished force, to the commission of other crimes. 
We will suppose the most favonbic condition possible for 
procuring the commisaion of a capital crime; namely, a 
ctiraiiul hypnotist in control of a criminal subject. The 
dis^posilion of the subject might not stand in the way; 
tlierc might be no auto-suggestion against the commission 
of crime io th'j Iiabiu .-md ptinciples of Ihc life of the sub- 
ject j and yet the instinct of sflf- preservation would have 
its weight and influence in suggesting to him that the cam- 
mission of a murder would imperil his own Hfe. Such a 
consideration would operate as potently in the hypnotic 
condition as it would in the normal sfcite. It would be an 
instinctive auto-suggestion, just the siime as in the case of 
suicide, altiiougli it would operate indirectly in one case, 
and directly in the other. The deductive reasoning of the 
subjective mind, as we have seen in preceding chapters, is 
perfect; and in the case supposed, the subject would in- 
stantaneou'sly reason from the proposed crime to its con- 
sequences to himself. The same law would operale in 
preventing the commission of crimes of less magnitude, 
with a resistance decreased in proportion to tlie nature oi 
the ofTcnce. But it would, in all cases, be a factor of great 
iraportuice in the prevention of crime; for the subjective 
mind is ever alert where the safety and well-being of the 
individual are concerned. This law is universal, and has 
often been manifested in the mojt striking manner. Pre* 
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monitions of impending danger, so often felt and recorded, 
are raani festal ions of ihe constant solicitude of the sub- 
jective entity for the welfare of the individual. It is 
comparatively rare that these subjeetiv* impressions are 
brought above the tliresfiold of consciousneiis; bui this is 
largely due to the habits of thought of mankind at the 
present day. Generally such impressions are disregarded, 
and in this sceptical and materialistic age are often rele- 
gated to the domain of superstition. When they are felt 
and acted upon, they are generally altribuled to a super- 
natural source. The daemon of Socrates is a strong case ill 
point. He believed himself to have b^eii constantly at- 
tended by a familiar spiril, whose voice be could hear, and 
whose admonitions were always wise. Thai he did hear 
mces there can, in the hght of modern science, be Utile 
doubt. It is noteworthy, however, that the voice was 
generally one of warning, and that its strongest manifesta- 
tions were made when his personal safety or his personal 
well-being was involved. The explanation, in pursuance 
of the hypothesis uodei discussion in this book, is not 
difficult. He was endowed with that rare faculty which, 
in one way or another, belong:* to all men of true gf nius, 
and which enabled him lo draw from the storehouse of 
subjective knowledge. In His cnse the threshold of con- 
sciousness was so easily displaced that his subjective mind 
was (ible at will to communicate with his objective mind 
in words audible to his senses. This phenomenon is 
Icnown to spiritists as claimudience. As before remarked, 
this voice was generally one of waniing, and was the di- 
rect manifestation of that strongest instinct of the human 
soul, — the instinct of self-preservation. 

To this the classical student will doubtless interpose the 
objection Ihat the daemon failed lo warn the philosopher 
in the hour of his direst need ; it failed to admonish him 
against that course of conduct which led to inevitable 
death. Socrates was accustomed to construe the silence of 
the daemon as an approval of his conduct ; and when the 
:bive moment arrived when he cotild have s>a^;«.<i Vkvxv 
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s:lf had he chosen to do so, the divine voice was silent. 
Only onco did it interpose its warning, and that was to 
prevent him from preparing a speech which might have 
saved him froin the hemloclc. 

The explanation! of this failure may be found in the ex- 
perience of all mankind. This instinctive clinging to lifc 
weakens with advancing years, and appears to cease al- 
together the moment a man's career of uscfuhicss in life 
has ended. This is the experience of every-day life. Men 
grow rich, and in the full vigor of a grccu oKl age retire 
from business, hoping to enjoy many years of rest. The 
result is, generally, death in a very short time. An old 
man thrown out of tmployment, with nuihing to hope far 
in the future, lies down and dies. Another, losing hi.? 
aged companion, follows within a few days or weeks. 
Another hves only to see his chiUlrcn married and settled, 
and when that is accomplished, cheerfully lets go his hold 
on life. In fact, it seems to be as much an instinct to 
die, when one's usefulness is ended, as to cling to life as 
long as tlicre is something to do to contribute to the 
general welfare. 

Socrates was an old man. He had lived a long and 
useful life, but his career of usefulness was ended ; for 
the authorities of the Htate had decided that his teachings 
were impious, and cormpting to youth. Had he lived, 
it would have been at the price of dishonor, his compen- 
sation a miserable old age. Resides, his doctrine that 
death is not an evil, together with his lofty sentiments re- 
garding the duty of the citizen to the commonwealth, — a 
duty which he maintained could be performed in his case 
only by submitting to its decrees and carrying into execu- 
tion its judgments, — constituted a potential element of 
auto-suggesdon which must be considered in estimating 
the psychological features of his case. He felt that the 
principles of his whole life would be violated by any at- 
tempt to escape or evade the penalty which had been 
decreed against him ; and he spent his last hours in an 
eSorX Xo convince his friends that the death of the bod;' is 
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not ao evil, when ]ife is purchased at the price of dishonor. 
He fell [liat the philosophy whicli it had been the business 
of his life to teach, could only be vindicated by bis death, 
at the liaa« and ia the manner decreed by the State. 'Hw 
Buprcme moment had arrived; the instintl of death was 
upon him ; and, in philosophical communion with his fol- 
lo\ver3, lie calmly drank the hemlock, and died the dcatli 
of a philosopher. 

The value of testimony in criminal esses, obtained by 
means of hypnotism, has been very freely di.scusscd by 
those who have given their attention to the legal aspect of 
the question. Asswming that a person has been hypno- 
tized, and cmscd to commit a crime, the qtie.-ition natu- 
rally a-rises, What means are at hand to convict the guilty 
party? How is evidence to be obtained, and what is its 
value when obtained? As it has been aliown to be a prac- 
tical impossibility to procure the commiasion of crime by 
mean? of hypnotic suggestion, it will be unaeccasary and 
unprofitable to discuss the question at great length, and il 
will be dismissed af^cr the presentation of the vital puiot. 
It is obvious that when it is demonstrated that evidence 
is unreliable, and necessarily unworthy of credence, it is 
useless to discuss the ways and means of obtaining such 
evidence for use in ,1 court of justice. The intricate maze 
of metaphysical disquisition in which this question h.is 
been so ably obscured by writers on the subject, will not 
be entered. It is sufficient to know that no testimony ob- 
tained from a subject in a state of hypnotism, relating to 
Any vital question which involves the giiili or innocence of 
liunself or his friends, is of any value whatever. It is a 
popular belief, handed down through the ages, that a som- 
nambulic subject will always tell the initli, and that ail the 
secrets of a sleep-walker can be obtained from him for the 
axlting. This belief has also been held regarding the hyp- 
notic subject ; and it i» upon this assumption that the hy- 
pothetical value of his testimony in criminal jurisprudence 
depends. It is true that, on ordinary queations, the truth 
is always uppermost in the subjective nvluik. ^. 'Vvj'^wviCw. 
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subject will often say, during the bypnotic sleep, that 
which he would not say in his waking momffnls. Never- 
theless, he never betiays a vital secret. The reason is 
obvious to those who have followed the line of aigumeiit 
ia the preceding pages of this chapter. The instinct of 
self-preservatioiij always alert to avert any danger which 
ihreiilens the individual, sleps in to his defence. Instinc- 
tive atito-suggestioQ here pbys its subtle rile, and no sug- 
gestion from another can prevail against it. If ihe defence 
involves fiilsehood, a fnlsehood will ^e told, without the 
slightest hesitation; and it will be told with pietcraatural 
acumen, and with such plausible circumstantiality of derail 
as to deceive the very elect. Neither will there be any 
variance or shadow of turning after repeated experiments, 
for the memory of the subjective roind ig perfect. 

This nile holds good, not only with regard to secrets 
which involve the personal safety of the individual, but in 
all matters pertaining to his mciterial interests, Im reputa- 
tion, or the interests of his friends, whose secrets are con- 
fided to his care. That this Is true is presumptively proved 
by the [act that in all the years during which the science of 
hypnotism has been practised, no one has ever been known 
to betray ihe secrets of any society or order. The attempt 
has often been made, but it has never succeeded. The 
truth of this assertion can be demoDStrated at any time by 
experiment. 

Such an experiment has a greater evidential value in 
establishing the rule than almost any other laboratory ex- 
periment. A subject might plunge a paper dagger into an 
imaginary man, or he might draw a check, sign a note, a 
contract, or a deed, in obedience to eKpeiimental sugges- 
tions, when he would not commit a real crime, or sign 
away his birthright, in obedience to criminal suggestion. 
But when a subject is asked to betrny the secrets o( a so- 
ciety to which he belongs, It is quite a different matter. In 
the one case a compliance with the suggestion proves noth- 
ing, simply because it is a Inboratory experiment. In the 
other CMC his refusal to comply with the suK«t''*" p^'ves 
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everything, because his betrayal of sucU a secret in the 
Ubi;nUvry is just ss vital as to bctr.iy it elsewhere. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the testimony of a hypno- 
tired subject in a court of justice can possesi no evideatbl 
value whatever. Not one of the conditions would be pres- 
ent which give weight to human testimoTiy. The subject 
could not be itunished for perjury if he swore falsely. In 
matters of indiffereQce to him be would be in constant 
danger of being swayed by the artful or accidental sugges- 
tion of another. A false premise suggeited to him at the 
start woiiid color and penxrt his whole testimony. A cross- 
examination would utterly confuse him, and almost inevita- 
bly restore him to normal consciousness. On questions of 
vital interest to himself, auto-saggestion would cause him to 
resort to falsehood if the truth would inihtate against him. 

It is thought that enough has been said to show that the 
dangers attending the pr.ictice of hypnolisri'i have been 
grossly exaggerated, and that the sources of danger, which 
the people are so persistently w;irned against, have no ex- 
istence ia fact. The premises laid down will not be gain- 
said by any who underaland the l.iw of suggestion. The 
conclusions are inevitable. The law of auto-suggestion h.'is 
been recognized by Contincntut writers, as has been shown 
by extracts from their books; but ihey have failed to carry 
it to its legitimate conclusion when treating tlie subject of 
the legal aspects of hypnotism. It is perhaps not strange 
that they sliouM fail in this respect, in view of the vital in* 
teicst which physicians have in hypnotism as a therapeutic 
ageat. But they should remember th.it the subject is also 
of vital interest to students of psychology, and that it is 
only by a study of its psychological aspects that hypnotism 
can be intelligently applied lo the cure of disease. That 
the phenomena displayed ilirough its agejicy possess a sig- 
nificance which far transcends that which attaches lo it as 
a substitute for pills, is a proposition which will not be dis- 
puted, even by those who seek 10 monopolize its forces. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the psychological student will 
be graciously permitted to pursue h\a sVwiivc* «X\6'»a'^ '^■'M& 
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it is sbowa tbat physicians enjoy such a. monopoly of the 
cardinal virtues thai it is unsafe to intrust tlie foices ol 
nature in llie hands of others, 

In the mean time the world at large will continue to 
believe that the laws of hypnotism are no exceptioD to 
the rale that the forces of nature, when once uuderstood, 
arc designed for thp highest good of mankind ; and they 
will coniinue to demand that those forces shall not be 
monopolized by any man, or set of men, body politic, 
or corporation. 

From what has been said, the supreme folly of iegislatioD 
to prohibit experiments in hypnotism is manifest. No one 
will deny that when a hypnotist permits himself to exercise 
his art id private he is in possession of opportunities which, 
under other conditions, might give him an undue advan- 
tage over a subject of the opposite sex ; but, from the very 
nature of things, that advantage is infinitely less than thai 
enjoyed by physicians in their habitual intercourse with 
their patients. Until it is shown that physicians never take 
advantage of their confidential relations with their patients; 
until it is shown that physicians are exempt from human 
passions and frailties; or, at least, until it is shonTi that 
physicians are more platonic in their emotions than the 
ordinary run of human beings, — the world will continue 
to reg,ird their demand tliat ibe study of experimental 
psychology shall be restricted by legislation to the medical 
profession, as an exhibition of monumental impudence. It 
cannot be forgotten that it was the medical profession that 
drove Mesmer into a dishonored exile and a premature 
grave for the sole reason that he healed the sick without 
the use of pills. The faculty ridiculed, proscribed, and 
ostracized every medical man who dared to conduct an 
honest investigation of mesmeric phenomena. And now 
that the scientists of Europe are compelled to admit the 
therapeutic value of the science, they are instant in demand 
that no one but physicians shall be permitted to make ex- 
periments. It is perhaps natural and right that the treat- 
ment of disease by means of drugs should be restricted to 
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diose who are educated in the proper use of drugs j but 
the employment of psychic powers and remedies rests upou 
sn entirely different footing. Their demand that hypno- 
tism be reserved for their exclusive use rests not upon their 
knowledge of its laws, but is founded upon their wilful 
ignorance of the fundamental principles which underlie 
the science. 
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IN the whole range of psychological research thcie is no 
branch of the slinly of such transcendent praclical in- 
terest and importance to the world as that which pertains 
to its application to the cure of disease. That there lesiJes 
in mankind n psychic power over the functions and sensa- 
tions of the hody, and that that power can be invoked at 
will, under certain conditions, and applied to the alleviation 
of human sulTering, no longer admits of a rational doutt. 
The history of all nations pre^ients an tinbioken line of testi- 
mony in support of the truth of this proposition. In the 
infency of the world the power of secretly influtncing men 
for good or e«l, including the healing of the sicle, was pos- 
sessed by the priests and saints of all nations. Healing of 
the sick was supposed to be a power derived directly from 
God, and it was exerted by means of prayers and cere- 
monies, laying on of hands and incantations, amulets and 
talismans, rm^, relics, and images, and ihc knowledge of 
it was tntastnitlcd with the sacicl mysteries. 
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Numerous examples of the practice of healing by tlie 
Couch and by tht layiug on of hands are rtlaled in Ui« Old 
Teslament. Moses was directed by the Lord to Uansmit 
Ills power and honor lo Joshua by the laj-ing on of hands. 
Elijah healed the dead child by strelching hiiQSi;lf upon ihe 
body and calling upon the naoie of the Lord, arid EUsha 
raised the dead son of the Shuaamniite woman by the same 
means. It was even supposed that the power survived his 
death. The NewTesicment is full of examples of the moit 
striking character, and the promise of the Master to those 
who believe, — "In my name shall ibey cast out dev^ils; 
they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hiu't 
them \ they shiill lay their hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover," — applies to all mankind to-day as well as to liis 
followers upon whom he had conferred his power in person. 
That thb power was transinitied to future generations, and 
that the saints and others regarded it as the heritage of the 
Church and employed it with humble faith, in imitation of 
the Muster, for the good of mankind, is shown by numerous 
examples. While the chroniclers have undoubtedly embel- 
lished many actual cures and recited many fictitious ones, 
the ^t that the saints and others possessed healing powets 
cannot be questioned. Thus, Saint Patrick, the Irish apos- 
tle, healed the blind by laying on his hands. 



"Saint Bernard," says Etiiiemoser, " is said to have restored 
eleven blind persons lo sight, and eighteen Inmc persons lo the 
use of their Hmba in cue day at Constance. At Cologne he 
healed twtlve l.ime, caused tiiree dumb persons to speak, ten 
who were deaf to hear, and, when he himself was ill, Saint 
Lawrcnic and Saint Benedict appeared to him, and cured him 
by touching the affected part. Even his plates and dishes are 
said to have cured sickness after his dealli! The miracles of 
Saints Margaret, Kaiherine. Hildegarde, and especially the 
miraculous cures of the two holy martyrs, Cosmos and £>anii- 
aniis, belong to this class, .^mong others, they freed tlic Em- 
peror Jus-tinian from an incurable sickness. Saint Odllia 
embraced in her arms a leper who was shunned h^ all wikiv, 
warmed Itim, and restored him to ScJiVVa. 
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" KcmaikaUc above dl others arc those cases where pcisoiu 
who were at the poini of death hii'c recovered by holy bajitkin 
or extreme unction. The Kmpcror Consianline u one of the 
moat singular examples, Pyrrbus, king^ oi Epinis, had the power 
oi assuaging colic and affections of the spk-en by laying the 
patients on their backs and passing liis great toe over them. 
The Emperor Vcspastac cured nervous aScctious, lameness, 
and blindness, solely by the laying 011 of his hands. According 
to CceUus Spjriianus, Hadrian cured those afilicted witJi dropsy 
by touching thtm wUli the points of his fingers, and recovered 
himself from a violent lever by similar treatment King Olaf 
healed Egill on the spot by merely laying his hands upon him 
and singing proverbs. 'Die kings of England and France cured 
diseases of the throat by touch. It is said tliat the pious Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and, in France, that Philip the First were 
the iirst wlio possessed tliie power, la Englaad the disease 
was therefore called 'king's evil.' In France this power was 
retained till within a recent period. Among German princes 
this curative power vras ascribed to the Counts of Hapsburg, 
and also that they were able to cure stammering by a kiss. 
Pliny says, 'There are men whose whole bodies possess medt- 
cinal properties, — as the Marsi, the PsylL, and others, who 
cure the bite of serpents merely by the touch.' This be re- 
marks especially of the islind of Cyprus, and later travellers 
confirm these cures by the touch. In later times the Salma- 
dores and Ens:tImadores of Spain became very celebrated, who 
healed almost all diseases by prayer, laying on of the hands, 
and by the breath. In Ireland, Valentine Greairakes cured at 
first king's evil liy his hands; later, fever, wounds, tumors, 
gout, and at length all diseases. In the seventeenth century the 
gardener Levret and the noLoriaus Streepcr performed cures in 
London by stroking with the haiid. In a similar manner cures 
were performed by Michael Medina STid the Child of Sala- 
manca; also Marccllns Empiricus, Ricliter, an innkeeper at 
Royen, in Silicia, cured, in the years 1817,1818, many thousands 
of sick persons in the open fields by touching them with his 
hands. Under the popes, laying on of the hands was called 
'chirothesy.'" 

Again, Ennemoser says : — 

"As regards the resemblance which the science bears to 
magnetism, it ts certain that not only were the ancients ac- 
quainted with an artificial meihod of treating disease, but also 
with 5omaaDibuJism itself. Among others, Agrippa von Ne> 
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t^sTieim speaks of thla plainly when he says, In his* Occulta 
Fhilosopkia ' (pige4Si): ' Theie is a. science, known to but very 
few, of iUuminating and instrncting the mind, so that at one 
step it is raised [roin tlie darkness of ignorance to the light of 
wisdom. This is pLoduced principally by a species of a.rlt5cial 
sleep, in which a maa forgets the present, and. as it were, per> 
ccivtjs the future tliroiigli divine inspiralion. Unbelieving and 
wicked persons can also be deprived of this power by secret 
means," 

Coming down to more recent times, we find that cures, 
seemingly miraculous, are as common to-day as at any 
period of the world's history, 3ii fact, one unbroken line 
of such phenomena, is presented to the student of psycho- 
therapcuiira, which extends from the eailiest period of re- 
corded history to the present time. At no time in the 
world's history has there been such a widespread interest in 
the subject as now; and the hopeful feature is that the 
subject is no longer relegated to the domain of supersti- 
tion, but is being studied by all classes of people, from 
the ablest scientists down to the humblest peasant. Tlie 
result is that theories almost innumerable have been ad- 
vanced to account for what all admit to be a fact, namely, 
that there exists a power to alleviate human suflering, which 
lies not within the domain of material science, but which 
can be invoked at the will of m%n and controlled by human 
intelligence. 

It would be tedious and tinprofitable to discuss at length 
the numerous theories advanced by the different sects and 
schools which have an existence to-day. It is sufficient to 
know that all these Schools effect cures of the niost wonder- 
ful character, many of them taking rank with the miracles 
of the Master. This one fact stands out prominent and 
significant, namely, that the theories advanced to account 
for the phenomena seem to have no effect upon the power 
invoked. 

Paracelsus stated what is now an obvious scientific fact 
whea he uttered these words : — 

"Wltethcrths object of your faith be teil «i \a.\sfc, -^wa -w-S* 
oercrtlieJcss obtain the same eft^cls. t\vMs» tt >■ \i^»^'<'<- v* 
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S»int Pet«r's statue u T should have believed in Saint Peter 
himself, 1 shall obtain the name effects Uiai I should have ob- 
tained from Saint Peter. But that is superstition. Faith, how- 
ever, produces miracles; and whether it is R true or a false 
fallh, it will always produce ihc sjimc wonders." 

Much lo the same effect are the words uttered in the six- 
teenth century by Pomiionazzi : — 

" We can eaaly conceive the marvellous effects which confi- 
dence and imagination can produce, particularly when both 
qualities arc reciprocated between the subjects and the person 
who influences them, The cures ^itlributed lo the influence of 
certa.iii relics are the effect of this imagination and confidence. 
Quacks and philosophcre know that if the bones of any skeleton 
were put in place of the saint's bones, the sick would none ihe 
less experience beneficial effects, if they believed that Ihcy were 
near ireritabic relics." 

Bernheim,' quoting the foregoing passages, foHows with a 
story, related by Sobemheim, of a man with a paralysis of the 
tongue which had yielded lo no form of treatment, who put 
himself under a certain doctor's care. The doctor wished 
to tty an instrunnent of his own invention, with which he 
piomised himself to get excellent results. Before perform- 
ing the operation, he introduced a pocket therniotnetcr 
into the patient's mouth. The patient imagined it to be 
the instrument which was to save him. In a few minutes 
he cried out joyfully that he could once more move his 
tongue fteely, 

" Among our cases," continues Bernheim, " facts of the same 
sort will be found. A young girl came into my service, Kavirg 
suffered from complete nervous aphonia for nearly four weeks. 
After making sure of the diagnosis, I toid my students that 
nervous aphonia sometimes jicitled instantly to electricity, which 
might act simply by its suggestive influence, I sent for the in- 
duction apparatus. Before using it I wanted to try simple sug- 
gestion by afSmiation. 1 applied my hand over the larynx and 
moved it a little, and said, ' Now you can fipeak aloud.' In an 

' Suggestive TheTaiKu.tiu, p. 1^7. 
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insUnt I nuitde ber say'a,' thea 'b,* tbcu 'Alarii.' Sbe con- 
tinued to speak distinctly; tlic aphonia had disappeared. 

" 'The " Biblioili&qiic choisic dt M<5dicine," ' says Hack Tukc, 
'gives a typical cxatiiplc o£ llie iullucijcc exercised by the imag- 
ination over intestinal action djring sleep. Tlie dauglitcr of 
the consul at Haiiox'nr, aged ei^hli:<;ii, iiitumleU to use rhubarb^ 
ior wbicb she tiiid a particular dislike, on a ioliowing da.y. She 
dfeamed that s'ie liad taken the abliorrcd dose. InHuenccd by 
thxa imaginary rhubarb, she waked up, and had five or six easy 
evacuations.' 

"The same result is seen in a case reported by Dcmangeon.i 
•A monk intended lo puige himself on a certain morning, On 
tlic night previous he dreamed iKaI he had taken the medicine, 
and coiiscquendy waked up to yield to nature's demands. He 
had eight movements.' 

" But among all the moral causes which, appealing Xny the 
iiiiaginatioD, set the ctrcbral mechatiiam of possible causes at 
work, none is so cffiracious as religious faith. iNumbeis of au- 
thentic cures have certainly been due to it. 

"Tile Princes of Schwanzenburg- had suffered /or eight 
years (rom a paraplegia for wliicb the most celebrated doctors 
in Ccrmaayand France had been consulted. In 1821 the Prince 
of Hohcnlohc, who h.id been a priest .since [815, brought a 
peasant to the princess, who had convinced the young prince o£ 
the power of prayer in curing disease. The mechanical appa- 
ratus, which had been ussd by Dr. Heine for several months 
In overrnme the cnnlraftiire of the limbs, was removed. The 
prince asked the paralytic to join her faith both lo his and the 
peasant's. "Do you believ? yoo are already helped?' 'Oh, 
yes, I believe so most sincerely I ' ' Well, rise and walk.' At 
these words the princess rose and walked around the room sev- 
eral timci, and tiled going up and down stairs. The next day 
she went to church, and from this time on she had the use of 
hcrliraba."* 

Bcmheim then proceeds to give a rlsumi of some of the 
histories of cures which look place at I^urdes, where thow- 
sands flock annually lo partake of the healing waters of the 
famous grotto. The hiisiory of that wonderful place is too 
well known to need repetition here. It is snfliciem to say 
that thousands of cures have been effected there through 
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prayer and teli^ous fiiith, and the cures are as well autheo- 
ticated as any faci in histoiy or science. 

The most prominent and important methods of healing 
the sick now in vogue maybe bnclly summarized as follows : 

1 . Prayer and rtli^ous faith, as exemplified in the cures 
performed at T^ourdes and at oiher holy shrines. To this 
class also belong the cures effected by prayer alone, the sys- 
tem being properly known in this country as tile Faith Cure 
and the Prayer Cure. 

2. TTie Mind Cure, — "a professed method of healing 
which rests upon the suppositions that sll diseased slates oi 
the body are due to abnormal conditions of the mind, and 
that the latter (and thus the former) can be cured by the 
direct action of the mind of the healer upon the mind ol 
the patient." ' 

3. Christian Science. — This method of healing rests upon 
the assumption of the unreality of matter. 'I'his assumed 
as a major premise, it follows that our bodies are untealj 
and, consequently, there is no such thing as disease, the 
Utter existing only in the mind, which is the only real 
thing in existence. 

4. Spiritism, which is a system of healing based on the 
supposed interposition of spirits of the dead, operating di- 
rectly, or indirectly through a medium, tipon the patient. 

5. Affsmerism. — This includes al! the systems of hciling 
founded on the supposition that there exists in man a fluid 
which can be projected upon another, at the will of the 
operator, with the effect of healing disease by the thera- 
peutic action of the fluid upon the diseased organism. 

6. Suggestive //yjifiolii/n.^This method of heahtig rests 
upon the law that persons in the hypnotic condition are 
constantly controllable by the power of suggestion, and that 
by this means pain is suppressed, function modified, fever 
calmed, secretion and excretion encouraged, etc., and thus 
nature, the healer, is permitted to do the work of restoration. 

Each of these schools is subdivided into sects, entertain- 
ing modified theories of causation, and employing modified 

' Century DirtiuMj^. 
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processes of applying the Torce at their command. There 
b but one thing commoa to them all, uid that is that they 
all cure diseases. 

We have, then, six dilTerent systems of psycho-therapeu- 
tics, based upon as many different theories, differing as 
widely as the poles, and each presenting indubitable evi- 
dence of being able to perform cures which in any age btit 
the present would have been called miraculous. 

The most obvious conclusion which .•itrikes the scientific 
mind is that there must be some underlying principle which 
is common to them all. It is the task of science to dis- 
cover that principle. 

It will now be in order to recall to the mind of the 
reader, once more, the fundamental propositions of the 
hypothesis under consideration. They are, — 

First, that man is possessed of tivo minds, which we have 
distinguislied by designating one as the objective mind, and 
the oiher as the subjective mind. 

Secondly, that the subjective mind is constantly amenable 
to control by the power of suggestion. 

These propositions having been established, at least pro- 
visionally, by the facts shown in the foregoing chapters, it 
now remains to present a subsidiary proposition, which per- 
tains lo the subject of psycho- therapeutics, namely ; — 

The iuhjeith'i mind has absolute canirol cf ike fieiicticns, 
tcnffiHons, and senscitsons of the body. 

This proposition secras almost self-evident, and will re- 
ceive tlie instant assent of all who are familiar with the 
simplest phenomena of iiypnoti&m. It is well known, and 
no one at all acquainted m'lh hypnotic phenomena now 
disputes the fact, that perfect anesthesia can be produced 
at the n-iil of the operator simply by suggestion. Hundreds 
of cases are recorded where the most severe surgical opera- 
tions have been performed without pain upon patients in 
the hypnotic condition. The fact can be verified at any 
time by ciqicriment on almost any hypnotic subject, and in 
ca.se of particularly sensitive subjects the phenomerw. tajn. 
be proJucc<l in llic miking condUion. \\o-« >Xv; "BiovtOJi^^ 
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mind coulrols the functions and sensations of the body, 
nwrtal maa may never know. \\ is ccjCaiQ that the prwb- 
Icm cannot be solved by leference to phj-siology or cere- 
bral anatomy. It is simply a scieiiiific fact whicli we must 
iLcccpt because it is susceptible of deraousUattun, and aot 
because its ultimate cause can be explained. 

The three foregoing fimdainental propositions cover tiie 
whole domain of p^cho-tbcrapeutics, and constitute the 
basis of expliination of all phenomena pertaining thereto. 

It seems almost superlluoiis to adduce facts to illustrate 
the wonderful power which the subjective mind possesses 
over the functions of the body, beyond reminding tlie reader 
of the well-known facta above mcnlioned regarding the 
production of the phenomena of anesthesia by suggestion. 
Nevertheless, it must not be forggttcn that the production 
of anesthcEia in a healthy subject is a demonstration of sub- 
jective power which implies far more than appears upon the 
surface. The normal condition of the body is that of per- 
fect health, with all the senses performing their legitimate 
functions. The production of an^stheslii in a normal organ- 
Urn is, therefore, the production of an abnormal condition. 
On the other hand, the production of anesthesia in a dis- 
eased organism implies the restoration of the normal condi- 
lion, that is, a condition of freedom &ona p;iin. In this, 
the forces of nature unite to assist. And as every force 
in nature follows the lines of least resistance, it follows that 
it is much easier to cure diseases by mental processes than 
it is to create them ; provided always that we imdersiaitd 
the modus cptrandi. 

It is well knoivn that the syniptoms of almost any disease 
can be induced in hypnotic subjects by suggestion. Thus, 
partial or total paralysis can be produced ; fever can be 
brought on, with all the attendant symptom-s, such as rapid 
pulse and high temperature, flushed face, etc.; or chills, 
accompanied by a temperature abnomi-illy low ; or the 
most severe pains cin be ptoduced in any part of the body 
or limbs. All these facts are well known, and still more 
vrondeiiul facts rtc stated in all the recent scientific worts 
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on hypnotism. For instance, Bernhcim states that he has 
been able to produce a blister on the bick of a patient by 
applying a pastage-stamp and stiggestiog to the patient 
that it was a fly-pUstcr. This is confirmed by the cxpcii- 
ments of Moll and many others, leaving no doubt of the 
feet thai structural changes are a possiTile result of oral 
suggestion. Od this subject Ecrnheim makes the following 
observations : — 



I 



•' Filially, hemorrliages and bloody stignuta may be induced 
in certain subjects by means, of suggestion, 

" M ftl. Bourm and Bui'ot of Kocliefort have gxp crime a ted on 
this sul)ji;ct with a young marine, a case of hyslero-epilcpsy. 
M. Boumi put him into the somnambulistic condition, and gave 
him (he following suggestion: 'At four o'clock this afternoon, 
after ihe hypnosis, vou will come into my office, sit down in the 
arm-chair, cross your arms upon your breast, and your nose will 
begin to blced.^ At the hour appoiutcd the young man did as 
directed. Several drops of blood catne from the left nostriL 

''On another occasion the same iavestigator lr:ictd the pa. 
tient's name on both his forearms with the dull point of an 
Instrument. Then, when the patient was in the somnambulistic 
condition, he said, ' At four o'clock this afternoon you will go to 
sleep, and your arms will bleed along the lines which I have 
traced, and your name will appear wrillen on your arms in letters 
of blood.' He was watched at four o'clock and seen to fall 
asleep. On the left arm the letters stood out in bright red relief, 
and in several places there were drops of blood. The lettcis 
were still visible three muntlis afterwards, although they had 
grown gradually faint. 

" Dr. Mabille. director of the Insane Asylum at Lafond, near 
Rochelle, a former pupil of excellent standing, repeated the 
experiment made upon the subject at Rochefort, after he was 
removed to the asylum, and confirmed it. He obtained insiani 
hemoahage over a determined region of the body. He also 
induced an attack of spontaneous soninambuiism, in which the 
patient, doubting his persooality, so to speak, suggested to him- 
self the hemorrhagic stigmata on the arm, tlius repeating the 
raar\-<llous phenomena of the famouB stigmatized auto-suggea- 
tionist, Louis Late a 11. 

"These facts, then, seem to prove that suggestion may act 
upon the cardiac function and upon (he vaB(^motor system. 
Phenomena of this order, however, t^tA^ otcMi. 'W'i'i ■»*< 
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excepllonal, and are olnaioed in certain subjects only. I have In 
vain tried to reproduce tliem in many cases. These facts are 
6ufiidcnt to prove, however, that when in a condition of special 
psychical coiicentra,tiQn, the braici cao influence even the organic 
functions, whicli in tlie normal state seem but slightly amenable 
to the will."' 



These facts demonstrate at once the correctiiess of two 

of the fiindamental propositions before stated ; namely, the 
constant amenability of the subjective mind to the power of 
suggestion, and the perfect control which the subjective 
mind exercises over the functions, sensations, and condi- 
tions of the body. All the foregoing phenomena represent 
abnormal conditions induced by suggestion, and arc, as 
before stated, all tlie more conclusive proofe of the potency 
of the force invoked. 

If, therefore, there exists in man a power which, in 
obedience to the suggestion of anolher> is capable of pro- 
ducing abnormal conditions in defiance of the natiind 
instincts and desires of all aoimai creation, how much more 
potent must be a suggestion which operates in harmony 
with the natural instinctive desire of the patient for the res- 
toration of norni.il conditions, and with the constant effort 
of nature to bring about that result ! At the risk of repe- 
tition, the self-evident proposition will be restated, that the 
instinct of self-presenation is the strongest instinct of our 
nature, and constitutes a most potent, ever-present, and 
constantly operative auto-suggestion, inherent in our very 
nature. It is obvious that any outside suggestion must 
operate with all the greater potentiality when it is directed 
on lines in harmony with instinctive auto-suggestion. It 
follows that normal conditions can be restored with greater 
ease and certainty, ether things being equal, than abnormal 
conditions can be induced. And thus it is that by the 
practice of each of the various systems of psycho-therapeu- 
tics we find that the most marvellous cures are effected, and 
are again rerainrled of the words of Paracelsus : " Whether 

' SuggGStive Therapeutics, pp. 36, 37. 
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the object of your faith be real or fulse, you will never* 
tbctcss obtain ihe ^aiiie efTccts." 

Tbis brings us to Uie discussion of the essential mental 
condition prerequisite lo the success of every experiment 
in psycho-tlierapeulici, — faith. 

That fajtli is the essential prerequisite to the successful 
exercise of psychic power is a proposition which has re- 
ceived the sanction of the concurrent experience of aU tlie 
ages. Christ himself did not hesitate to acknowledge his 
inability to heal the sick in the absence of that condition 
precedent, which he held to be essential, not only lo the 
enjoyment of the blessings which be so freely bestowed 
in this worH, but to the atuinmcnt of eternal life. " Oh, 
ye of little faith," was his reproof to liis foUoweis when 
they returned to him and announced the decrease of their 
powers to heal the sick ; thus pioving that he regarded 
faith as an essenlial element of success, not only in the 
patient, but in the healer also. 

If the Great Healer thus acknowlectged a limitation of his 
powers, how can we, his htitnble followers, hope to transcend 
the iinmntable law by which he was goveint'd? 

"Wiy is it tliat our belief has anything to do with the 
exercise of the healing power?" is a question often asked. 
To this the obvious and only reply is that the healing 
power, being a mental, or psychic, force, is necessarily gov- 
erned by mental conditions. Just why faith is the neces- 
sary mental attitude of the patient can never be answered 
until we are able to fathom the ultimate cause of all things, 
The experience of all the ages shows it lo be a fact, and 
we must accept it as such, and content ourselves with an 
effort to ascertain its relations to other (acts, and, if pos- 

Isible, to define its limitations and ascertain the means ol 
commanding it at will. 
It is safe to say that the statement of the fact under con- 
sideration h.is done more to retard the progress of the sci- 
ence of psychic healing than all other things combined. 
The sceptic at once concludes that, whatever good the sy?- 
icm may do to credulous people, \l can Titvei \ic o\ \«.t«.1& 
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to bira, btcause he "does ool believe in such things.' 
And it is just here that the mistake is made, — a mlsuke 
that is most niiiural in ihc present awie of psychic kaowl- 
edge, and one that is all but universal. It consists in the 
assumption tivil the faith of the objective mind has my- 
thing to do with the requisite mental attitude. The reader 
is agiiin requested to call to mind the fundnmenial proposi- 
tions of the hypothesis under discusHion, namely, the du.il 
personality and the power of suggestion. 

It follows from the propositions wf our hj-pothesis, which 
need not be here repeated at length, tiiat the subjcclivc 
mind of an individual is as amenable to control by the sug- 
gestions of his own objective mind as it is by the sugges- 
tions of another. The law is the same. It fallows thai, 
whatever may be the objective belief of the patient, if he wi!i 
assume to have faith, actively or passively, the subjective 
mind will be contiolted by the suggestion, and the desired 
result will fuUow. 

27ie faith required for therapeutit purpose! is a purtfy 
suhjecdve faslk, and is altainabk upon ihf cessation of active 
appesiHen on the pari of the i^bjectttx mind. And this is 
why il is that, under all systems of mental iherapemics, the 
perfect passivity of the patient is insisted upun as the first 
essential condition. Of course, it is desirable to secure 
the concurrent faith both of the objective and subjective 
minds; but it is not esseiitifil, if the patient will in good 
faith make the necessary auio-suggestion, as above men- 
tioned, either in words, or by submitting passively to the 
suggestions of the healer. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this book to discuss at 
length the varioiis systems of mental therapeutics further 
than is necessary for the elucidation of our h)-pothesii. 
The theories upon which the se^-cral systems are founded 
will not, therefore, be commented upon, pre or eon, except 
where they furnish striking illustrations* of the principles 
herein advanced. 

Christian science, so called, furnishes *a very striking 
example of the principle involved in the proposition that 
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the requiiiite subjective faith may be acquired without the 
concurrence of objective belief, and even in dcflance of ob- 
jective reason. That system ia based upon Uic aasiimption 
that matter has no real existence ; coasequentiy we ha^ve no 
bodies, and hence no disease of the body is possible. It is 
not known whether the worthy lady founder of the school 
ever stopped to reduce her foundation principles to the 
form of a syllogism. It is presumed not, for otherwise (heir 
intense, monumental, and aggressive absurdity would have 
become as appaient Co her as it is to others. Let us see 
how they [ook in the form of a syllogism : — 

Matter has no existence. Our bodies are composed of 
matter. Therefore our bodies have no existence. 

It follows, of course, that disease cannot exist in a non- 
existent body. 

That the above embraces the basis of the system called 
Christian science no one who has ruad the works of its 
founder will deny. Of course, no serious nrgunient can be 
adduced a.gain« suth a self-evident absunlity. Neverlhe- 
Icas, there are two facts connected with this system which 
stand out in bold relief: One is that it numbers its followers 
by the hundred thouiand ; and the other is that the cures 
effected by its piaclitioneis are of daily occurrence and of 
the most mari-cUous character. 

The first of these facts demonstrates the truth of the tiite 
saying that any system of belief, if caniCHlly advocated, will 
find plenty of followers. The second shows in the most 
concluiiive manner that the faith of the objective mind 
is not a necessary factor in the cure of disease by psychic 
processes. 

It seems obvious that no greater demand could be 
made upon the resources of our credulity than to tell ua 
that all that is visible or tangible to our objective senses 
has ao real existence. And yet that is what llic patient 
of Christian science is invited to believe as a coiidition 
precedent to his recovery. Of course he feels at first that 
his intelligence is insulted, and he protests against such a 
palpable absurdity. But he is quieted \s\ %wA\vuu^ '«>^^^ 
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aact is told to get himself into a perfectly passive coQ' 
dition, to say nothing and to think of nottiiiig fur tlie time 
being. In some cases patients are advised to hold lliem- 
selves in the meutal attitude of denying the [possible cxifti. 
ence of disease. The cssentiai conditiun of passivity being 
acquiied by the patient, the healer »l$o becomes pAssivC) 
and assumes the mental attitude of denying the existence 
of disease in the patient, — or elsewhere, for that matter, — 
and afStms widi coosloal iteration the coiiditioo of perfect 
health fulness. After a stance of this kind, lasting perhaps 
half-an-houfj the patient almost inevitably finds imnien&e 
relief and often feels himself completely lestored to health. 
To say that the patient is suipri&ed, is but feebly to convey 
bis impressions; he is confounded. The healer trium- 
phantly asks, " What do you think of my theory now ? " It 
is of tittle use for him to reply that he does not sec that the 
theory is necessarily conect because he was healed, Moai 
likely he fails to think of that, in his gratitude far restored 
health. Diit if he does, he is met by the triumphant re- 
sponse, "By their fruits ye shall know them." To the 
average mind, untrained to habits of logical reasoning, that 
settles the question; and Chriblian science his stored a 
triumph and secured a follower. He may not be able to 
see quite clearly the logical sequences involved, he may be 
even doubtful whether the theory is necessarily correct; 
but not being able to formul^ite his objections, he contents 
himself with the thought that he is not yet far enough ad- 
vanced in "science" to understand that which seems so 
clear to the mind of his teacher. In any event, he ceases 
to antagonize the theory by any process of reasoning, and 
eventually believes, objectively as well as subjectively, in 
the substantial correctness of llie fundamental theory. In 
the mean time it is easy to see that his subjective faith has 
been made perfect by his passivity under treatment, and 
that his objective faith has been coofirraed by his restora- 
tioo to health. 

In all systems of healing, the processes, or rather the eon- 
ditioDS, are essentially the same, the first essential condition. 
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as before stated, being the perfect pa&siviijr and receptivity 
of the pitient. Tlut is alwaya iiisislcd upoo, and it is the 
essential prerequisite, be the theory and method of opera- 
tion what tliey m;iy. The rest is accomplished by sugges- 
tioa. Thus, the whole science of mcDtal healing may be 
expressed in two words, — passivity, and suggestion. 

By passivity the patient becomes receptive of subjective 
inipresaiuns. He becomes partially hypnotic, and some- 
times wholly so. Ihe more perfectly he is hypnotiacd, the 
surer the favorable result. But, in any case, perfect passivity 
is sure to bring about a good resiiU. In tlie Christian sci- 
ence raethods the healer also becomes passive, and partially 
self-hypnotiEcd. And this constitutes the difference be- 
tween individual healers by that meihod. The more easily 
the heater can hypnotize himself, and the more perfect thai 
condition, the more powerful will be the effect oa the pa- 
tient. The reason is this: the suggestions to the subjective 
mind of the patient are conveyed telcpathically from the 
subjective tnind of the healet. In order to produce that 
eflfect in perfection, it becomes necessary both for patient 
and healer to be in a partially hypnotic coikdition. The 
two subjective minds are then en rappcrl. The subjective 
mind of the healer, being properly instructed beforehand, 
then conveys the necessary suggestions to the subjecti\"e 
mind of the patient. The latter, being necessarily con- 
trolled by such suggestion, exercises its functions in ac- 
cordance therewith; and having absolute control of the 
sensations, functions, and conditions of the body, it exer- 
cises that control j and the result is that pain is relieved, 
and the normal condition of health is restored. 

It is not, however, always necessary that either the pa- 
tient or the healer should become even partially hypnotized, 
provided the requisite liitth or confidence is established in 
the subjective mind of the patient. la snch a case, how- 
ever, it requires a concurrence both of objective and sub- 
jective faith to produce the best results. 

It ha* been claimed by some mental healers that faith on 
the pait of the patient is not an csteat\aV v*«'^'^'®*'^ ^^ 
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successful healing. Doubtless some of the more ignorant 
oui;a believe tlut statement. But an observation of the 
methods of treatment employed by some who make this 
claim leads one to suppose that the -italement often made 
to their patients that faitli is unnecessaiy is rather a cunning 
evasion of the truth for the very purpose of inspiring faith. 
Thus, a patient enters the sanctum of a mental healer, and 
begins by saying, "1 unduiaUDd that it is necessary that 
your patients b:\vtf fiiith before they can be healed. If that 
is the case, I never can be healed by mental treatment, for 
I am utterly sceptical on the subject." To which the ready 
reply is, " Faith is unnecessaiy under my system. I do not 
cate what you believe, for I can heal yuu, however sceptical 
you may be." This is generally satisfactory to the sceptic. 
He brightens with hope, and submits to the treatment, full 
of the faith that he is to be henled without faith. It is 
superfluous to add that by this stroke of policy the healer 
has inspired the patient with all the faJth required, namely, 
the faith of his subjective mind, I will not animadvert 
upon the propriety of this course, though I cannot help but 
contrast it with that of the Great Healer, who never de- 
scended to falsehood, even to the end that good might come. 
He always told his fotlowets frankly that faith was essential; 
and his words arc as true to-day as they were when he pro- 
claimed to mankind that great secret of occult power. Jesus 
was the first to proclairii the gicat bw of faith ; and when 
lie uttered that one word, he epitomized the whole science 
oi psycho- therapeutics. 
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Melbods classified in Two Divisions. — Mei^tal ^.tidOral Suggesltons. 

— Aiiseiit TrfatincTit — Chiisliaii Scientists iundicappcd by Ab- 
surd Theories. — They cliiim too much. — llie L'se of L)riigs, — 
Dangers arising from loo liadical Change. — Importance of Fiwor- 
»b!e MetiLal Environiotiit. — Mental Healing tecjuirea Mental 
Cfinditloiis. — Treatment by Hypnotism — Bernhcim's Mothoda. — 
Illustrative Cases, — The Pniaical Value of the .System. — The 
Illogical Limitations of llie Theory, — Foicncy of Tcleiiaihic Stig. 
ge$lion. — Researches oi the Societyfui Psychical Research. — Mr, 
Guriiey's iLxpetimeiilJS. — They demiiiRtrale the Theory of tflluenC 
Emanations. — Diagiiogis by Iniultion. — Patency of Mcsntetism. 

— Pennanciicy of Cures. — Conditions necessary. — The Example 
gf Jesus. — Self-healing by Autcrsuggeation. 

THE science of mental therapeutics may be classed in 
two genera] divisions, which arc distinguished by the 
different metliods of operation. The same general prin- 
ciple undeilics both, but the results are attained by different 
modes of procedure. 

The first method is by passivity on the part of the patient, 
and menta.! suggestion by the healer. 

Tiie second is by passivity on the part of the patient, and 
oral suggestion by tlie healer. 

In ordin:iry practice both methods aie used ; that is tc 
say, the oral siigge.'5tionist often unconsciously ttilepaths a 
mental Buggestion to the subjective mind of the patient. 
If he thoroughly Ixrlievcs the truth of his own stiggestions, 
the telepathic c/fect is sure to follow, and always to the 
manifest advantage of the patient. This is why it is thdt in 
all woilu on hypnotism and mcsnicrisin the laVic mA 'vsw 
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poruuice of self-confidence on the part of the healer, or, in 
oth«i words, belief in his own sitggffsLions, is so strenuously 
iosiMcd upon. Practice and experience have demonstrated 
the fact, but no wnter on the subject attempts to give a 
scientific explanation of it. Bui when it is known that tele- 
pathy b tlie normal method iif communicntion betwci-n 
subjective minds, and that in heahng by mental processes it 
is constantly employed, consciously or unconsciously to the 
persons, the explanation is obi'ious. 

Again, where mental suggestion b chiefly relied upon, 
the healer usually begins operations by making oral sugges- 
tions. Thus, the Christian scientist begins by carefully 
educating his patient in the fuDdaineiitil doctiines of the 
school^ and explaining the effects which are expected to 
follow the Ueatment, The mind is thus prepared by oral 
suggestions to leccive the necessary mental iinpressious 
when the treatment proper begins. The most effective 
method of healing employed by that school consists in wliat 
it denominates "absent treatment." This is effected by 
puzely telepathic means. The patient is absent, and often 
knows nothing, objectively, of what is being done for him. 
Tlie healer sits alone and becomes passive ; or, in other 
words, becomes partially self- hypnotized, and addresses the 
patient mentally, and proceeds to atgue the question with 
him. The condition of health is strongly asserted and in- 
sisted upon, and the possibility of disease as strenuoasly 
denied. The advantages of this means of treatment are 
obvious. The telepathic suggestions are made solely to the 
subjective mind of the patient, and do not rise above 
the threshold of hii consciousness. The subjective mind, 
being constantly amenable to control by the power of 
sugpestion, accepts the suggestions offend, and, having in 
its turn perfect control of the functions and conditions of 
the body, it proceeds to re-esta-blish the condition of health. 
In other words, it abandons the abnormal idea of disease; 
and, in obedience to the telepathic suggestions of the 
healer, it seizes upon the norma! idea of health. It will 
readily be seen that by this method of treatment the patient 
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ts placed in the best possible conditioa for the reception 
of healthful suggestions. He is necessarily in a passive 
condition. Tljat is, being imconscioiis, objectively, of the 
menld suggestions which are being made to his subjective 
mind, he is not handicapped by .intagonisiic niito-sugges- 
tions arising from objective doubt of the power of the 
healer, or of the correctness of his theories. The latter is 
the most serious obstacle which the Christian sclentiBt has 
to contend with; and it is safe to s<iy that if his school 
had not been handicapped by a theory which shocks the 
coiamonscn^e of the avenige man, its sphere of usefulness 
would have been much larger than it is now. The school 
is doing a great and noble work as it is, but it u chiefly 
among those who are credulous enough to disbcHcvc the 
evidence of their own senses. There is, however, a large 
and. growing class of people, calling themselves Christian 
acientisls, who ignore the funclaraenlal absurdities of the 
theory of the founder of the sect, and c&nlent themselves 
with the knowledge that the prnctice produces good results. 
Each one of these formulates a theory of his own, and each 
one finds that, measured by the standard of results, his 
theory is correct. The obvious conclusion is that one 
theory is as good as another, provided always that the 
mode of operation under it does not depart, in any essen- 
tial particular, from the stnmlard, and that the operator has 
the requisite faith in his own theory and practice. 

Another circnmstince which handicaps the cnthusi-istic 
votaries of each of the schools consists in the tendency of 
all reformers to claim too much for their systems, Forget- 
tiug that they have to deal with a generation of people 
with a hereditary belief in the power of medicines to cure 
disease, a people whose habits of life and thought are mate- 
rialistic to the last degree, they eiipecl to change that belief 
instii)t.incousIy, and cause the new method to take the 
place of the old in all cases and under all circumstances. 
In other words, they expe:ct to cure all diseases by mental 
methods alone, and they seek to prohibit their patients 
from employing any other phyticlan os lisuci!^ m^-^ ■csfiAisMiBs. 
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whatever. Tliis is wrong in theory and often dangerous ia 
practice. It may be true, and doubtless is, that one great 
KDurcc of the power of drugs to heal disease is attributable 
to the mental Impression created upon the mind of ihe 
paUent at tlic time the ding is adinlmsleied. ITiis being 
true, it follows that when a patient btrlievcs in drugs, drugs 
should be administered. If Chnstian science or any oLher 
mental method of healing can then be made available as 
an auxiiiar^, it should be employed. But this is just what 
the uhra-rcfonnets refuse lo do. Tlicy insist upon the 
discharge of the family physician, and the destruction of 
alt the medicines in the hou^ie, before they will undertake 
10 cflect a cure by mental processes. It frequeoiiy happens 
that the patient ts not sufjicieatly well grounded in the new 
faith, or is afflicted with some dtse;isenot readily reached 
by mental processes, and dies on theii hands, when per- 
haps he might have been saved by tlie combined efforts of 
the family doctor and the Christian scientist. Be tlut as it 
raav, when the patient dies under such circii instances, the 
Christian scientist must needs beat the bnint of popular 
condemnation. It goes without saying that one such cas« 
■ does more to retard the progress of mental therapeutics in 
\ popiiliir estimation than a lliousajid miraculous cures can do 
to promote it. Again, much harm is done to the cause of 
mental healing by claiming for it too wide a field of useful- 
ness. Theoretically, all the diseases which flesh is heir to 
arc curable by mental processes. Practically, the range of 
its usefulness is comparatively limited. The lines of its 
field are not clearly defined, bowevei.for the reason that so 
much depends on the idiosyncrasies of each individual 
patient. A disease which can be cured in one case refuses 
to yield in another, the mental attiiiides of the patients not 
being the same. Besides, the mental erj\ironnient of the 
patient has ranch to do with his amenability to control by 
mental processes. In an atmosphere of incredulity, doubt, 
and prejudice, a patient stands little chance of being bene- 
Ated, boH'Cver strong niay be his own faith in mental thera- 
peutics. Eveijr doubt existing in Wie minds of thow 
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Burtounding him is inevitably conveyed lelepathicall^ to his 
subjcciive mind, and operates as an adverse suggestion of 
incaistJblc potuutiality. It icquiiea a very sirong will, per- 
feci faith, and constant altirraativc auto-suggestion on the 
part of the patient to overcome the adverse influence of an 
environment of incredulity and doubt, ever though no word 
of that doubt is expressed in presence of the patient. It 
goes without saying that it is next to impossible for a sick 
person to possess ilie necessary mental force to overcome 
such adverse conditions. Obriously, the mental healer 
who undertaken a case under such ciicumstances, piocutcs 
the discharge of the family physician, and prohibits Ihc 
patient firom using medicines, assumes a very grave lespon- 
.sibility, ami does so at the tiak of the patient's Life and htL 
own reputation. 

Success in mental healing depends upon proper mental 
conditions, just as success in healing by physical agencies 
depends upon proper physical conditions. This is a self- 
evident proposition, which the average mental healer is slow 
to understand and appreciate. 

The success of the physician depends as largely upon his 
knowledge of the idiosyncrasies of his patient, his personal 
habits, his mode of living, his susceptibility to the influence 
of medicines, etc., as upon a correct diagnosis and iaedi< 
cinal ttcatmcni of the disease. In like manner the success 
of the mental healer depends brgely upon his knowleilge 
of his psiicnt's habits of thought, his beliefs, hU prejudices, 
And, above all, his mental environment. 

These remarks apply to all methods of meiUal healing ; 
and, for the puiposes of this book, Christiiin science may 
be tiken as a representative of all systems of healing by 
mental suggestion, s^ distinguished from oral suggestion. 

Hypnotism, as practised by the Nancy school, may 
stand as the representative of mental treatment of disease 
by purely oral suggestion. The following extract from 
Professor Bcmhcim's able work on "Suggestive Thera- 
peutics" (chapter L) embraces the essential feature* «ii 
the methods of inducing sleep ptam«d.\)'j ftws- «:VtiA,-. 
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" I begin by sajing to the patient that I believe beneflt ll 
to be derived from the use of suggestive therapeutics ; that it 
is possible to cure or to relieve liiio b-y Tiypnotism ; that there is 
nothing either hurtful or strange about it; that it is an ordinary 
ihep, or totpor, which can be induced in every one, and that 
this quiet, beneficial condition restores the equilibrium of the 
.lervous system, etc. II necessary, I hypnollce one or two sub- 
jects in his presence, in order to show Iitm that tliere is nothing 
paiofiil ia this condition, and that it is not accompanied with 
any unusal sensation. When I have thus banished from his 
mind the idea of magnetism and the soiitewliai mysterious fear 
that attaches to th.it unknown condition, above all when he has 
seen patients cured or beneAted by the means in question, he is 
no longer suspicious, hiii gives himself up. Then I say. * Look 
at me, and think of nothing but sleep. Your eyelids begin to 
feel hcai'y, your eyes tired. They begin to wink, they are ge^ 
ting moist, you cannot see dislincdy. Tliey are closed.' Some 
patients close their eyes and are asleep immediately. With 
otl^cra, I have to repeat, lay more stress on what I say, and 
even make gestures. !t makes little difference what sort of 
gesture is made. I hold two lingers of my right hand betore 
the patient's eyes and ask liim to look at them, or pass both 
hands several times before his eyes, or persuade him to fiX his 
eyes upon mine, endeavoring, at the same time, to concentrate 
hia attention upon the idea of sleep. I say, ' Your lid.s are 
closing, you cannot open tlicm again, Your arms feel heavy, 
so do your legs. You cannot feel anything. Your hands arc 
motionless. You see nothiiij;, you are going to sleep.' And I 
add, in a commanding tone, 'Sleep.' This word often turns 
the balance. The ey&s close, and the patient slegpa, or is at 
least influcticcil, I use tlie word 'sleep,' in order to obtain as 
far as possible over the patients a suggestive influence which 
slwU bring about sleep, or a state closely approaching it; ior 
sleep, properly so called, does not always occur. If the patients 
have no inclination to sleep, and show no drowsiness, I take 
care to say that sleep is not essential ; that the hypnotic influ- 
ence, whence comes the benefit, may exist without sleep ; that 
many patients are hypnoiizcil, although they do not sleep. 

" If the patient does not shut his eyes tr keep them shut, I 
do ftol fequirc them to be fixed on mine, ov on my fingers, for 
any length of time, for it sometimes happens that they rematii 
wide open indefinitely, and instead of Ihe idea of sleep being 
coflccjvedjonly a rigid fijcation of the eyes results. In this case, 
dostue ol the eyes by liie operator succeeds better. Aftec 
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keeping (Hem fixed one or two minutes, 1 push the eyelids 
down, or stretch them slowly over the eyes, gradually closing 
them more and more, ;ind so iaiitating the process of natural 
fleep. FiaaJIy, ] keep tliero clo&ed, lepeatiiig the suggestion, 
'Your lids are stuck together, you caanot open them. The 
need o£ sleep becuniLS greater and greattr, you can no longer 
resist' 1 lower my voite gradually, repeating the command, 
'Sleep,' and it is very seldom tliai more than tlirec minutes 
pass before sleep or some degree of hypnotic inAuence is 
obtained. It is sleep by suggestion, — a type of sleep which 
1 insinuate into the brain. 

" Passes or gazing at the eyes or fingers of the operator are 
only useful in concentrating the ftttenlion; they are not abeo 
lutely essential. 

"As soon as they are able to pay attention and understand, 
children are, as a rule, very quickly and very easily hypnotized. 
It often suffices to close their eyes, to iiold them shut a few 
tnomeats, to tell them to sleep, and then to state that tliey 
are asleep. 

*' Some adults go to sleep j.ust as readily by simple closure of 
|he eyes. I often proceed immediately, without making use of 
parses or fixalion, by shutting the eyelids, gently holding them 
dosed, asking the patient to keep them logethcr, and suggesting 
at the same time the phenomena of sleep. Some of them fall 
rapidly into a more or less deep sleep. Others offer mor« 
resistance. I sometimes succeed by keeping the eyes closed for 
some time, commanding silence and rjuiet, talking continuously, 
and repeating the same formulas: ' You feel a sort of drowst- 
ncss, a torpor ; your arms and legs arc motionless. Yonr eye- 
lids arc warm. Your nervous sysiem is quiet; you have no 
wiU. Your eyes remain closed, Sleep is coming.* etc. After 
keeping up this auditory suggestion for several minutes, 1 
remove my fingers. The eyes remain closed. I raise the 
patient's arms; they remain uplifted. We have induced 
cataleptic .sleep." 

Having succeeded in inducing sleep, or getting the pa- 
tient in a passive and receptive condition, the operator 
then proceeds to suggest the idea of recovery from the 
disea.'ic with which he is afHicted. On thb subject the 
author speaks as follows : — 

" ThepatUnt is fiut to ileep by mtam ef suggeslwit ; th»^,>*, 
by mating the idea of sleep pcneltite the mii^ ftt ^s trtoud 
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iy meant of iuggnUsn ; that is, by making the idea &f cure 
penetrate tbe mind. Tlie subject being hypnotized, M. Li^ 
bault's melhcft consists in affirming in a tostd voii4 tht dtsap- 
ftaratue of his symptoms. 

'■ Wc try to make \\\m believe iliat these symptoms no longer 
exist, or that they wiil disappear, tlie pain will vanUli; that ilic 
feeling will come back to Ins limbs ; that the muscuLtr streo^th 
will increase; andtliatbia appetite will come back. Wc profit by 
the special psychical receptivity created by the hypnosis, by the 
ccrebnl docility, by tiie Exalted idco-motor. ideo-sensitJve, ideft. 
sensorial reflex activity, In otder to provoke useful reflexes, to 
persuade the brain to do what It tan to transform the accepted 
idei into reality. 

"Such is the melliod of therapeutic-suggestion of which 
M. Lifibault is the founder. He was the first clearly to esiab- 
lish that the curv;s obtained by the old magnctizers, and even 
by Braid's hypnotic operations, arc not the work either ol a 
nysterious fluid or of physiological modifications due to special 
sanipnlations, but the work of siipgeslion alone. The whole 
^stein of magnetic m'cdicine is only the medicine of the imagi- 
nation; the ima^naiiuo is put into such a condition by the 
hypnosis that it cannot escape from the suggeation. 
' " M. Li^baiilt's method was ignored a long time, even ty the 
physicians nt Nancy. In 1S84 Charles Richct was satisfied to 
My that magnetism often has advantages, that it calms nervous 
agitation, and that it may cure or benoiit ccrlain insomnias. 

"Since i88z I have experimented with llie suggestive method 
which I have seen used by M. Liebaiilt, ihougli timidly at first, 
and without any confidence. To-day it is daily used in my 
clinic; 1 practise it before my students; perhaps no day passes 
in which I do not show them some funcliooal trouble, pain, 
paresis, uneasiness, iii.tomnia, ciUier moderated ot iuatantly 
suppressed by suggestion. 

"For example: a child is brought to me with a pain like 
muscular rheumatism in its arm, dating back four or Jive daya. 
The arm is painful to pressure; the child cannot lift it lo its 
head. I say to him, ' Shut your eyes, my child, and go to sleep,' 
I hold his eyelids closed, and go on talking to him. ' You are 
asleep, and you wii! keep on sleeping until I tell you to wake 
up. Vou arc sleeping very well, as if you were in your bed, 
You are perfectly well and comfortable ; your arms and legs aad 
your whole body are asleep, and you cannot move.' 1 lake my 
fingers off his eyelids, and they remain closed; I put his arms 
tip, and they remain so. Then, loucVaag the painful arm, I say, 
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' Tbe pain has gone anay. You have no more pain aojnrhere ; 
yoa can move your arm without any p;iiii ; and when you wake 
up you will not ferl utiy moi<e p^iit. ll will not coin« back any 
Twore.' In ordsr to iiicreaee the force oi the suggestion by em. 
bodying it, so to Si^ak, in a matcrid seusatian, following 
M. LidbauU's cx^iDpIc I suggest a feeling of HAmiili !o£o 
doUHtt. The heat takes the place of the pain. I say to tlw 
child, ' V'ou Iccl tlnil your arci is warm ; llie wannlh increasL-s, 
and you have no more pain." 

"1 wake the child in a few minutes; he remembers nothing; 
the sleep has been profound. The pain has almost i^oinplctcly 
disappeared ; the child lifts the arm easily to his head. I sec 
the father on the days following; he is the postman who brings 
my letters. He tells mi; that the p^n h.ia dJsappc^icd cum- 
pictcly, and thtrc has been no return of it. 

" Here, ag:iin, is a man twenty-aix years old, a workman in 
tlie foundries, For a year he ha.a experienced a painful feeling 
of constriction over the epigastrium, also a pain in the cont- 
sponding region of the back, whicli was the result of an tffort 
made in bending an iron bar. The sensation is continuoius, and 
increases when he has worked for sonic bouis. I'or sis months 
he has been able lo skep only by pressing his epigastrium with 
\\\s hitii-d. ] hypnoti/.e him. In tlie lirst s6ancc.l can Induce 
only simple drowsiness; he wakes spontaneously; the pwin 
continues, f hypnotize him a second time, telling him that he 
will sleep more d*^eply, and that he will rctnemLiei nothing when he 
wakes. Catalepsy is not present. ] wake him in a tew minutes ; 
he does not remember that 1 spoke to him, that I assured him 
thit the pail) had disappeared. It \\'iA coinpklcly dihuppcared ; 
lie no longer feels any constriction. I do not know whether iC 
has reappeared."' 

The foregoing extracts present the gist of the methods 
employed by the Nancy school of hypnotism. The hypnotic 
condition is induced solely by oisl suggestion, and ilie 
disease is removed by the same means. Theie can be no 
doubl of the efficacy of the method, thousands of successful 
experiuients havinR been made by the author find his col- 
leagues. These cxperimctits have demonstrated the exist- 
ence of a ftower in man to control by purely mental 
processes, — the fiinctions and condition;: of the human 

' 5u£g»tivc Thciapcatics, p. m^ 
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body. They hzve thus laid the foundation of a system ot 
menial tlicrapciitics which must eventually prove oi" great 
value to mankind. But they have done more. They have 
(icnionstiated a principle which reaches out far beyond the 
realm of thcrapeutica, and covers all the vast field of psy- 
chological research. They have demonstrated the constant 
amenability of the subjective mind to control by the power 
of suggestion. It i* not siitpri^iiig ih^it those who have 
discovered this great principle should insist upon its appli- 
cability to every phenomenon within the range of their 
investigations; but it is strange that they should fail to 
recognize a co-ordina.te power governed by the same law, 
within the same field of operations. Yet this is tnie of the 
modem scientific school of hypnotism to-day. The Nancy 
school believes in the power of suggestion, but confines its 
faith to oral suggestion, Ha\'ing denajnstrated that oral 
suggestion is efficacious in the prudiiction i.if psychic phe- 
nomena, they hold that mrntal suggestion has no power 
in the same direction. Having demonstrated that certain 
phenomena can be iaduced independently jf any so-called 
fluidic emanation or effluence from the hypnotist, ihey hold 
that no Ruidic emanation is possible. These conclusions 
are not only illogical, they are demonslrribly incorrect. The 
Chijstian scientists are conMaiUly demoiisljatiug tlie potency 
of purely le!ep.ithic suggestion by what they denominate 
"absent treatment ; " /'. e., treatment of sick persons with- 
out the knowledge of the patients. That there is a power 
emanating from the operator who hypnotizes by means of 
mesmeric passes, seems to be very well authenticated by 
the experiments recorded by the old mesmerists. It mu^t 
be admitted, however, that many of their experiments do 
not conclusively prove a]i)'thing, for the reason that they 
were made before suggestion as a constant factor in hyp- 
notism had been demonstrated. Recent experiments by 
members of the London Society for l^ychical Research 
have, however, now placed that question beyond a doubt. 
Their methods of investigatiun ate purely scientific, and 
were made with a full knowledge and appreciation of the 
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principle of suggestion, and of the distinction belweeD 
mcsnicmm ajid hypnotism. 

]n an account of some experiments in mesmerism, writ- 
ten by Mr. Edmund Guriiey, and recorded in vol. it. 
pp. 101-205, of the Proceedings of the Societj- referred 
to, a very interesting exi>eriinfcnl is mentioned, which de- 
moR^^trales the fact ih;it there is an effluence emanating 
from llie mesmerizer which is capable of producing very 
m-irked physical effects upon \\\t subject. In this case the 
subject vas blindfolded and allowed to remain in his normal 
condition during the whole of the experiment. His hamJs 
were then spread out upon a table before him, his fingers 
wide apart. The mesmeiizer then made passes over one of 
the fingers, taking care not to move his hand near enaugii 
10 the subject's finger to cau^e a perceptible movement of 
the atmosphere, or to give any indi';ation in any other way 
which finger was being mesmerized. The result was, in 
every instance, the production of local anECsthesii) in the 
finger operated upon, and in no other. 

Oral suggesti-in, or any other form of physical suggestion, 
was here out of the qucsrion ; and Iclepaihic suggestion w,is 
extremely improbable, in view of the fact that the subject 
was in his normal condition, and coriseqiiently not in sub- 
jective rapport with the operator. A further experiment 
" was then tried, with & view of ascertaining whether it was 
ncccssriry for the mesmerist to know which finger he was 
operating upon. To th,it end, the operator's hand was 
guided by the hand of a third party while the passes were 
being made ; and it was found that the selected finger was 
muflected, when Ihe operator did not know which one 
it was. 

I'he first of these experiments demonstrates the fact that 
there is an effluence emanating from the mesmerist ; and 
the second demonstrates the &ct that this efHuence is 
directed by his will. 

What this effluence is, man may never know. That ii Is 
a vital fact in pr,ycliic phenomena is certain. Like many 
other subtle forces uf uature, it defies atial^jais. T^v. ''& 
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txists, and that under ccrUlD coDtlilioos not yet veiy clearly 
defined it can Iw coutrolled by the conscious intelligence 
of man, is as cenain as the cxbtence of electricity. Its 
source is uadtiubtedty the subjective mind, and it is identical 
with that force whicii, under other conditions, reappears ip 
the form of so-called spirit-rappings, ubic- tipping, etc 

Space will not permit the reproduction of further account i 
of the cxperiineiiu of the Suciety for Psychical Kcsecucli 
and the render is referred to their Proceedings for fullei 
inforination. It must suffice to say that the expcHmenta 
referred to arc completely deuiooatrativc, not only of the 
fact that aa effluence does emanate from the mesmeric 
operator, but that under mesmeric conditions telepathic 
suggestion b as potent as arc the oral suggestions of the 
hypnotists. 

These facts are beginning to be recogniied even by the 
scientists of Europe, thanks to the carefully conducted ex* 
periments of the Society for Psychical Research. Professor 
Liifbault himself, the discoverer of the law of boggestion, 
now freely admits the fact that a specific influence is some- 
times exerted by the mesmerizcrupon his subject, which does 
not arise from oril suggestion. In fact, this doctrine must 
soon be, if it is not now, one of the recogiuzed principles of 
psychic science. 

It will thus be seen that healing by raesmerism is a pro- 
cess clearly distinct from healing by hypnotism. ITie latter 
rlepends ioi its effects wholly upon oral suggestion and the 
unaided power of the subjective raind of ihe paiient ov^r 
the functions and conditions of his body; whereas the mes- 
meric healer exerts a positive force of great potentiality upon 
the body of the patient, filh'ng it with vitality, in addition to 
the oral suggestion of the hj-pnotist. Not only so, but when 
purely mesmeric method? are employed, — that is, when the 
mesmerist is in subjective rapport with his patient, as fully 
explained in a former chapter, — he is in a condition to 
convey suggestions telcpathically vcith as much certainty 
and potency a? he coidd orally. In point of fact, telepathic 
jii^ggestions by a genuine mesmerist arc often far more effi- 
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cadous than the oral suggestions of a bypnotist, for tlie 
simple leasoD that the mesmerist, being in a psjtially sub- 
jective condition hioiself, is able to perceive by iutuiuon 
the true condition of the juiient. In other ivords, the in- 
tuilive, or subjective, diagnosis of an intelligent mesmerist, 
supposing alwaj's the true mesmeric comiitions to be present, 
U ^ more Ukely to be correct than the objective diagnosis 
of the hypaotisl. For, be it known, it is jii^t as uccossary 
for the mental healer, whatever may be his processes or bis 
theory, to be able to make a correct diagnosis of a. case us 
it is for the allopathic physician. 'Ilie reason is the same 
in both cases. The efforts of the healer must necess-tiily 
be exened in the right direction, or they will be futile. 
Hence it is that, other things being equal, the most intelli- 
gent mental heaier is always the most successful. 

TaluDg it for granted, then, that there is a fluidic emana- 
tion, or efHuence, proceeding from the mesmerist and im- 
pinging upon the pntient, it follows that th^re is a pOiicive 
d/namic force exerted upon the patient, either for good or 
tr\i, by the employment of mesmeric methods. That its 
effects are salutary when properly used for therapeutic pur- 
poses is proved by the concurrent testimony of alt who have 
intelligently made the experiment, from the days of Para- 
cstsus down to the present time. 

S'rom this it would appear that mesmerism must be the 
most powerful, in its innnediate effects, of any of the known 
methods of mental healing. It combines oral suggestion 
with mental suggestion, and employs in addition liint m)^*- 
teriou!! psycho- physical force, or effluence, populariy known 
as animal magnetism. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, a few remarks 
wiU be in order regarding the relative value of the different 
systems of mental healing now in vogue. It has frequently 
been charged that healing by hypnotism and mesmerism is 
not lasting in its effects, — that no permanent ctire is ewr 
made by these methods. It must be admitted that there is 
80mc ground for these statements, although so sweeping a 
charge is by no means justifiable. It is uu* t-K^x. vr. wv^v-^ 
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in&tances patients wbo hare been currd by hypnotism aod 
moaieii&ni have suficicd a iclapsc, and in 5omc cases the 
relapse has b«en worse than was the orij^inal sickne&s. This 
of itself constitutes no valkl Direction to the means of cure ; 
for it must be admitted that under no system of treatment 
is a patient free from tlie dinger of a rchpse or of a recur- 
rence of the disease at some future lime. There is, bow- 
ever, this to be said in reganl to hypnotic or mesmeric 
treatment which does not apply with the same force to 
healing by modirines. Tiie success of mental methods of 
trealment depending, as it does, upon the mental condition 
of the patient and upon the mental impressions made upon 
him, it follows that if the mental impressions are not per- 
manent, the cure may not be perraanen:. Hence it often 
happens that a patient, elaitd by the success of hypnotic 
treatment in bis case, relates the circumstances to his 
friecds, especially to his sceptical associatee, only to meet 
with a storm of ridicule, or at least with expressions of 
iocredulity or doubt. In aich a mental environment hia 
subjective mind inevitably takes hold of the adverse sngges* 
tions, and withom being objectively conscious of it, he has 
lost faith, the citadel of his defence is broken down, and 
if his disease had a mental origin, he is open to .inother 
attack more severe and serious perhaps than the first. 
That Christ was fully alive to this danger is shown hy the 
fact that wheu he healed a person in private, he rarely failed 
to place the solemn injunction upon him, "See thou tell no 
roan." No recorded words that the Master ever uttered 
display a more profound knowledge of the underlying prin- 
ciples of mental healing than these. Modem healers are 
not so modest, nor do Ihcy seem to understand the prime 
necessity for seeing to it that thctr patients are kept in a 
proper frame of mind in reference to their disease and the 
means employed to cure tliem. The general principle of 
auto-suggestion is rccogniKcd hy all scientific hypnotists of 
tbe present day ; but Ihey fail to recognize its extreme im- 
portance as a therapeutic agent. Properly understood and 
zpphvA, auto-suggestion supplies a means of enabling every 
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one to heal himself, or At least to hold himself in the proper 
mental attitude to make pennancnt the good tffccts of hyp- 
notic Ireatminl by otlicrs. Many uf the pains tud ills to 
■which the average man is subject can be cured by this 
means, and it should be the first care of ever)- hypnotist to 
instruct his patients in this branch of the science. In this 
respect tlie Christian scientists arc far in advance of the 
hypnotists and mesmerists. They teach their patients how 
to help themselves. They organize them into classes, 
deliver lectures, and give minute instructions how to treat 
themselves, as well as how to treat others. Without knowing 
it, they in effect teach their patients the methods of auto- 
suggestion. Without having the remotest conception of the 
real principles which undedie their so-called "science," 
they have somehow stumbled upon the machinery of mental 
therapeutics. To do them full justice, it must be said tiut 
they employ the machinery to good purpose. They do 
much good and tittle harm, and the Ultlc harm they do* 
generally arises from over coufideocc in the universal efS- 
cacy of their methods. 
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A NEW SVSnJilM OF MENTAL THERAPEUTICS. 

Telepathy the Noimal Means of Communication b«tw««in Subjective 
Minds, — Terfecl Passivity rtquired for Tiienpculic Suggtstwiw. 

— N«tuial Sleep the musi Perfect State of P.i»siviiy, — Hypnotic 
Sleep and N:itura1 Sleep idenljcal. — Fhenoniena of Dreams — 
Subjective Mind conirolbble liy Suggestiuu during Natui;il Sle«|i 

— Illustrative tncideiits. — Pa^aivitya Necessity on the Part of the 
Operator. — The Subjective Mind can be caused to convey Ttla- 
PALKit; Mc^ages ijuriu^ Sleep. — Illustnlive ExjiefiinentS- 

THE science of psycho- therapeutics is yet in its infancy. 
Thus far just enough has been learned to stimulate 
research. It has been dcinonstratcdl that there is a psychic 
power inherent in man which can be employeiJ for the 
amelioration of his own physical condition, as well as that 
of his fellows. When this is said, nearly all ihc grotmd 
covered by present knowledge has been embraced. It is 
true that many wonderful cures have been effected, nnany 
marvellous phenomena developed. Nevertlieless, all are 
groping in the dark, with only an occasional ghtntnering of 
distant light shed upon the subject; and this light serves 
principally to show how Httle is now known, compared with 
what there is yet to learn. 

Id one view of the situition, however, it may be said 
that much has already been accomplished. In the conflict 
of theoretical discussion, and by means of the various and 
seemingly conflicting methods of operation, certain laws 
have been discovered which may serve as a basis for new 
experiments and new discoveries. It is the province of 
science to coilate those laws and to claEsify the facts where- 
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ever found, and from them Co try to reason up to tiie gen- 
eral pnntiptes iuviilved. WKeii this is dune, fearl-essly and 
coiiscicutiously, a decided step in advance will have been 
made. Some new law msy then be discovered, or at least 
some new method of operaiion may be developed, which 
sliill add to the general stock of knowledge of the :)CieQcc, 
and enlarge its field of usefulness. 

Il is the object of the writer to offer a. few observations 
in this chapter, in a direction believed to be subatautially 
new, and briefly to present some conclusions at whicli he has 
arrived from a careful examination of premises which seem 
to have been well established by the experiments of others. 
Before doing s* it will be necessary first to state the pre- 
mises upon which the conclusions arc based; and in doing 
this, care will be taken not to travel outaide of well-authen- 
ticated esperiments. 

The first proposition is, that there is inherent in man- 
kind the power to communicate thoughts to others inde- 
pendently of objective means of communication. The trutU 
of this general proposition ha« been so thoroughly demon- 
strated by the experiments of nicmbeis of tlic London 
Society for Psychical Research that time and space will not 
be wasted in its further elucidation. For a full treatment 
of the subject the reader is referred to " Phantasms of the 
Living," in which the results of tlie researches of that So- 
ciety arc ably set forth by Messrs. Edmund Gumey, F. W. 
H. Myers, and Frank Porimote. It is hardly necessaiy to 
remind the intelligent reader that the methods of investiga- 
tion employed by these able and indefatigable laborers in 
the field of psychical research are purely scienlific, and their 
works arc singularly free from manifestations of prejudice 
or of unreasoning acepticism on the one hajid, and of 
credulity on the other. It ij confidently assumed, there- 
fore, that the power of telepathic communication is as 
thoroughly established as any fact In nature. 

Now, telepathy is primarily the communion of subjective 
minds, or rather it is the normal means of pomnmt!.\ca.^i«si. 
between subjective mind.s. The ica.soa ol '^t a'^Yto.cTA, 
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rarity of its manifestation is that it requires exceptional coii> 
ditions to bring its results abcnx the thrcsliold of conscious- 
ness. There is every reoiiou to believe that the souU, oi 
subjective minds, of men can and do habitually hold com- 
munion with one another when not the remotest perception 
of the hci is commuoiciitcd tu tJic objective intelligence. 
It may be that such communion xi not general among men; 
but it is cenain that it is held between liiose who, from any 
cause, arc en rapport. I'lic iiicls recorded by the Society 
for Psychical Research demonstrate that proposition. Thus, 
near relatives are oflenest foimd lo be in communion, as is 
shown by the comparative frequency of telepathic com- 
munications between relatives, giving waimog of sickness 
or of death. Next in frequency are communications be- 
tween intimate friends. Commttnications of this character 
between comparative strangers are apparently rare. Of 
course the only means we have of judging of these things 
is by the record of those cases ld which the communicalions 
have been brought lo the objective consciousness of the 
percipients. From these cases it seems fair to infer that 
the subjective minds of those who are deeply interested in 
one another are in habitual communion, espcciallywhen the 
personal interest or welfare of either agent or percipient is 
at stake. Be tiiis as it may, it is certain that telepathic 
communication can be established at will by the conscious 
effort of one or both of the parties, even between strangers. 
The experiments of the Society above named have demon- 
strated this fact. It will be assumed, therefore, for the pur- 
poses of this argument that telepathic communion can be 
established between two subjective minds at the will of 
either. The fact may not be perceived by the subject, for 
it may not rise above the threahold of his objective con- 
sciousness. But for therapeutic purposes it is not necessary 
that the patient should know, objectively, that anything 
is being done for him. Indeed, it is often better that he 
should not know it, for reasons set forth in a fonner chapter. 
The second proposition is that a state of perfect passivity 
oa the part of the percipient is the most favorable con 
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dition for the leception of telepathic imptessioos or com> 
munications. It needs no argumenl to cstabUsli the truth 
of this propoaition. It is universally known to be true, by 
all who have given the slightest attention to psychological 
science, tliat passivity on the part of the subject is the pri* 
mary condition necessary for the production of any psychic 
phenomeDon. Passivity simply mcaas the suspension of 
tlie functions of the objective mind for the time bein^, for 
the purpose of allowing the subjective mind to receive im- 
pressions and to act upon them. The more perfectly the 
objective intelligence can be held in abeyance, the more 
perfectly will the subjective mind perform its functions. 
This is why a state of profound hypnotism is the most favor- 
able for the reception of siiggestiona, either oral or mental. 
That this is more especially true of mental suggestions is 
shown by all experiments in rnesmerism. It may, there- 
fore, be safely assumed that the most favorable condition in 
which a patient can be placed for the reception of tele- 
pathic suggestions for therapeutic purposes is the coadicioii 
wherein the functions of his objective intelligence are, for 
the time being, entirely suspended. 

The third proposition is that there it nothing to Sfftr- 
attiak hypnulic sleep from natural sleep. Startling as this 
proposition may appear to the superficial obser\'er, it is 
fiilly concurred in both by M. LiSbautt and Professor 
Bcrnheim. 

"There is no fundamental difference," says the latter,! " be- 
tween spontaneous and iniluccd sleep. M. Li^bault lias very 
wisely established this fact. The spontaneous slepper is in 
ri^lationsKip wilh himseU alone j the idea which occupies his 
mind just before going lo sleep, the impressions which the sen- 
sitive and sensorial nerves of the periphery continue to transmit 
to the brain, and thu stimuli coming from the viscera, become 
the point of departure for the incoherent images and impressions 
which constitute dreams. Have those who deny the psychical 
phenomena of hypnotism, or who only admit them in cases of 
diseased nervous tcmpcranicnt, ever reflected upon what oc- 
curs in normal sleep, tn which the best-balanced mind is carried 

' SajgcEtlvc Therapcut\c3, pp. iK^ti^x. 
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by the current, in which the faculties ue diuoctaUd, iti which 
the most singuUr ideas .^^d the tnoat /iintastit: conceptions ob- 
trude ? Poor human reason is carried »wa.y, the proudesi mind 
yields to hallucinations, and during this sleep — that is lo say, 
during a quarler of lis exiBlcnce — fatcomcs the plaything of 
the drea.1115 (vliich ima^gin^lton calls forth. 

" In induced sleep the subject's mind retains th« memory of 
the pcison who has put liiin to filucp, wlicDce the hypnotiicr'a 
power of playing upon his imagination, of suggesting dreams, 
and of directing the acts which are no longer conlrolled hy lh« 
weakened or abttcut will." 

There arc, in fact, maiiy analogies between the phcnom. 
cna of normal sleep and the pticiiomciia of hypnotism. 
For instance, it is wtll known thai the recollection of what 
occurred during hypnotic sleep is in exact inverse propor- 
tion to the depth of th« sleep. If tlie sleep is light, the 
reineinbrnnce of tiie stibject is perfect. If the sleep is 
profound, he remembers nothing, no matter what the char- 
acter of the scenes he raiiy have passed through. The 
same is true of dreams. We remember only those dreams 
which occur during the period when we are just going to 
sleep or are just awakening. Profound sleep is dreamless, so 
far as the recollection of the sleeper informs him. Never- 
theless, it is certain that we dream condntiously during 
sleep. The subjective mind is ever awake during the sleep 
of the body, and always active. Our dreams are often in- 
coherent and absurd, for the reason that they are generally 
invoked by peripheral impressions. These impressions con- 
stitute suggestions which the subjective mind, in obedience 
to the universal law, accepts as true; and it always deduces 
the legitimate conclusions therefrom. For instance, it is 
probably within the experience of every reader that an 
accidental removal of the bed-clolhing during a cold night 
will cause the sleeper to dream of wading through snow, or 
of sleigh-riding. And the dream will be pleasant or other- 
wise just in accordance with the character of the otiier 
attendant periphera.1 impressions. If the dreamer is in 
good health he will dream of pleasant winter scenes and 
experiences. If his stomach is otit of order, or overloaded, 
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he will have a nightmare, with a winler setting of ice &nd 
snow and all that is disagreeable, dank, and dismal. 

As wc have seen in tlie preceding chapters, the subjec- 
tive mind reasons deductively only from premises that are 
suggested to it, whether the suggestions are imparted to it 
by its physical environment, as in sleep, or by oral sug- 
gestion, as in hypnotism, or l^lepathically, as in the higher 
forms of mesnitftisni. Its deductions are always logical, 
whether the premises are true or false. Hence the absurd- 
ity of niany of our dreams; they arc merely deductions 
from false premises. The suggestions or impressions im- 
patted to us during sleep being the result of accidental 
surroundings and stimuli, modified by the state of our 
health, our mental work during the day, and a thousand 
other things of which we can have no knowledge, and which 
are beyond our control, are necessarily of a heterogeneous 
character; and the dedtictions from such premises must of 
necessity be incoherent and fantastic to the last degree. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the subjective mind is amca- 
able to control by .suggestion during natural sleep just the 
same as it is during hypnotic, or inducted, sleep. It might 
not be unprofitable in this connection to enter into a gen- 
eral ittquiry as » how far it would be possible to control 
our dreams by auto-suggestion, and thus obviate the dis- 
comforts incident to unpleasant nocturnal haltucinalions. 
But as we are now engaged in a specific inquiry into the 
question of how far the subjective mind can be influenced 
for therapeutic purposes, the general field of speculation 
must be left for others. It is sufficient for present pur- 
poses to establish the proposition that the subjective mind 
is controllable by the power of suggestion during natural 
sleep. 

Recurring in this connection to the preceding proposi- 
tion, that " a state of perfect passivity on the part of the 
p.tlicnt is the most favorable condition for the reception of 
telepathic impressions or communicatioDS for therapeutic 
purposes," the conclusion is obvious that the condition o( 
natural sleep, being the most perfectly v*^'*'^^ twi^i:oK«x 
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imaginAble, must of necessity be the moat fa^-omhle eoadi- 
tioii for ihe reception of lelepaihic suggestions for therapeu- 
tic purposes. It is especially adapted for the conveyance 
of therapeutic suggestions, for the reason that fot such 
purposes it is not necessary iliat the suggestijtms or im- 
pressions should rise above the threshold of the patient's 
consciousness. Indeed, as we hive before observed, it is 
better that ihcy shouM not. The object being merely the 
restoration of healtli, it is not necessary that tlie objective 
ntind should feel, or be conscious of, the impressions or 
suggestions made. It is precisely as it is in hypnotism; 
the suggestions, whether oral or telepathic, are made to the 
subjective intelligence; and, ia cose of profound hypnotic 
sleep, the objective mind retains no recollection of the sug- 
gestions. In eilhei case the subjective mind is the one 
addressed ; and that, being the central power in control o! 
the functions and conditions of the body, accepts the sug- 
gestions and acts accordingly. 

There are not wanting facts which show clearly that the 
power exists to convey telepathic messages to sleeping per- 
sons, causing them to dream of the things that the agent 
desires. As long ago as iSip. Councillor H. M. Weser- 
mann, of DiSsseldorf, recorded, in the "Atchiv flir den 
ihicrischen Magnetismus," l a few experiments of his ofvn 
which show this to be true. The following items are re- 
produced in " Phantasms of the living," • fixjm the original 
article above menlioncd : — 



"First Experiment, at a Dislanee of Fife Miles. — I en- 
de.ivored to acquaint my fricnil, the Hufkammcrrath G. fwhom 
I had not seen, with whom I had not spoken, and to wlinm I 
had not written for thirteen yeare), with the fact of my intended 
vlfiit, by presenting my form to him in his sleep, through the 
force of my witi. When I unexpectedly went to him on the 
following evening, he evinced his astonishment at having seen 
mc in A dream on the preceding night. 

"■ SicoKif Expitimertt, at a Distance of Three Miles.— 
Madame VV., in her sleep, was to hear a conver^atian between 
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ne aod iwo other persons, relating to % certain secret; and 
when I visited her on the third d^iy. she told me all that had 
be«n sai<l, and showed her astonishmeal at this remarkalile 
dream. 

•' Third Experiment, at a Distance of One MiU. — An a^ed 

person in G was to see in a dream (he funeral procession. 

«f my deceased friend S. ; and whea I visited heron the next 
day, her first words were that she had in her sleep seen a funeral 
procession, and on inquiry lud learned that I was the corpse. 
Here there was a sliglii error. 

" Fourth Expnime»t, at a Dtstanct of One-Eighth of a 
Miie. — Herr Doctor B. deaircd n trial to convince him, whcrc- 
ujion 1 represented to hiin a nocturn.\l stieet-hrawl. He saw it 
ill a dream, to his great astonishment. (This means, presum- 
ably, that he was astonishtd when he found that the actual 
subject o£ his dream was what Wescrmann had been endeavor- 
ing to impress on him.)" 

It would thus seem to be reasonably well established 
that the stale of natni^l sleep is the best possible condition 
for the reception of telepathic suggestions for therapeutic 
purposes. 

The next inquiry in order is, therefore, as to what ts 
the best means of conveying telepathic suggestion to the 
sleeping patient. In a previous chiipter it has been shown 
that a successful oiesmeri^er must necessarily be in a par- 
tially subjective condition himself in order to produce the 
higlier phenomen.1 of mesmerism. It m.iy, it is thought, 
be safely assumed that the phenomenon of Ihonght-trans- 
feT*nee cannot be produced under any other conditions. 
Indeed, i[ stands to reason that, in.isnmch .is it is the sub- 
jective mind of the percipient that is impressed, the mes- 
sage must proceed from the subjective mind of the agent. 
In other words, it is reasonable to suppose that, llie sub- 
jective or passive amdition being a necessity on the part 
of the percipient or subject, an analogous condition is a 
necessity on tiic part of the agent or operator. Tiiis fact 
is shown, not only in mesmerism, but in the methods o( 
Christian scientists. The mesmerist, as wc have seen, 
quietly fixes his gajc upon the sub^tct avA cotitsnAViVK* 
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his mbd and will upOD the work in hand, and tbus, un- 
Itnowingly, it may be, partially hypnotizes himself. The 
Chiisiiaa scientist aits quietly by tlie patient and conceo- 
trates liis mind, in like manaor, upon the central idea, ol 
euiing the patient. And, in either case, just in propor- 
tion to the ability of the operator to get himself into the 
subjective coniiiUoa wiil he succeed in accomplishing his 
object, whether it is the production of the higher phenom. 
ena of mesmcriiim, or die healing of the sick by telepathic 
suggestion. 

If, then, the passive, or fiubjeclive, condition of the agent 
is necessary for the successfijl transmission of telepathic 
suggestions or communications, or if it is the bal condi- 
tion for such 3 purpose, it follows that the more perfectly 
that condition is attained, the more successful will be th« 
expcrimcut. As before observed, the condition, of natural 
sleep is manifestly the most perfeclly passive condition at- 
taiuable. It is necessarily perfect, for all the objective 
senses are locked in slmnber, and the subjective mind is 
free to act in accordance with the laws which govern it. 
Those laws are, it i;* true, at present but little understood ; 
but this much has been demonstrated, namely, that the 
subjective mind is controllable by the mysterious power of 
suggestion, and is always most active during sleep. 

Theoretically, then, we find that the most perfect condi- 
tion either for the conveyance or the reception of telepa* 
ihic impressions or communications is that of natural sleep. 
The only question that remains to be settled is whether it 
is possible for (he agent or operator so to control his own 
subjective mind during his bodily sWp as to compel oi 
induce it to convey the desired message to the sub-con- 
sciousness of the patient. To settle this question, we must 
again have recourse to the record of the labors and re- 
Eeaiches of the London Society for Psychical Research. It 
might well be inferred that this power must necessarily be 
possessed, when we take into consideration the general law 
of suggestion, coupled with the fact that the subjective 
mind is periectly amenable tu control by auto-suggestion. 
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If the law of suggestion is valid and universal, the conclu- 
sion is irrcsiEtible that this power is inherent in lUiin, even 
without one exp'erimealal fact to sustain it. Foitunately, 
we are not left to conjecture in regard to this iniporlant 
question. The litenture of psychicaJ experiment ia full o£ 
facts which are demonsuative. Some of the experimeiKs 
lecoided in "Piantasuw of the Living" show thai a vastly 
greater power exists in this direction than would be re- 
quired to convey a simple therapeutic suggestion to a sleep- 
ing patient. The following experiments arc recorded in 
"Phantasms of liie Living."' In the first case, the Rev. 
VV. Staintoii Moses was the percipient, and he corroborates 
the following account, written by the agent : — 

" One evening I resolved to appear to Z at some miles' dls- 
taace. I did not inftirm him beforehand of the intended ex- 
perimcnt, but rctimd to rest sliorlly beloru midfiight with 
thoughts intently tixed on Z, with whose room and surround- 
ings I was quite unacquainted. I soon fell asleep, and awoke 
next morning unconscious of anything having talcea place. On 
seeing Z, a few days aftei-wa«ls, I inquired, ' Did anylli'ng 
happen at your rooms on Saturday night ? ' ' Ves,' replied lie, 
' a great deal happened. 1 had been sitting over ihe fire with 
M, finiokitig and chatting. About 12.30 he riise to leave, and 1 
let him out myself. 1 returned to tlie (ire to finish my pipe, 
wlien I saw you siting iu the chair just vacated by him. I 
looJced intently at you, and then toak up a newspaper to as- 
sure myself I was not dreaming; but on laying it down I saw 
you sdll tliere. Wliile 1 gaicd, without speaking, you faded 
•way.' " 

The next case was recorded by the agent, Mr. S, H. B., 
at the time of the occurrence, and his account of it is duly 
verified by the percipients. It is as follows : — 

On a certain Sunday evening in November, l85l, having 
been reading of the great power wliich tlie human will is ca- 
pable of exercising, J determined, wilti the wliole (orce of my 
being, that 1 would be present in spirit in tht front bed-room oa 
the second floor of a house silu.itcd at 22 Hogarth Road, Kei^ 
tington, in which room slept two ladies of my acquai nUutce, — 

' Vol. i. pp. 103-109. 
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immely, Mtss L. S. V. and Mias E. C. Y., aged lespecUvdy 
Iwcnty-livc and ticven years. 1 was living at Chis tiitic at 23 
Kildirc Gardi.iis, a distance of about three miL's from Moguith 
Road; and I had not mentioned in any waj' my intention of 
tr)-ing t!»is experiment to either of the above ladies, for the 
tiiDplc Tegison tliat it was unly on rctiiing to rest upon this Sun- 
day night llial 1 made up my mind to do so. The time at 
which 1 determined 1 would be there was one o'clock in the 
SiOTning; and I also had a strong intention of making my pres- 
ence perceptible. On the following Thursday I went to see the 
ladies in que Bdon, and, in the course of conversation {without 
any aliusion lo the subject on my part), the eldtr one told me 
that on the previous Sunday night slie had been much terri- 
fied by perceiving me standing liy her bedside, and that she 
screamed when the appaiition advanced Lowaids her, and awoke 
her little sister, who saw me also. 

I asked h<^ if she was awake at the time, and she replied 
most decidedly in the aflirmalive ; and upon my inquiring the 
time of the occurrence, slie replied, "About one o'clock in the 
morning." 

This lady, at my request, wrote dow'n a statement of the 
event, and signed it. 

Tfiis was the first occasion upon which 1 tried an experi- 
ment of this kind, and its complete success startled nic very 
much. Besides exercising my power of volition very strongly, 
1 put forth an effort which I c:innot find words to describe. 1 
was conscious of a mysli^rioua influence of some sort perme- 
ating in my body, and had a distinct impressioa that 1 wax 
exercising some force with which I had been hitherto unac- 
quainted, but whidi I can now at certain times set in moliua 
at will. S. H. B. 

The next case of Mr. S. H. B.'s is different in this re- 
spect, that the percipietit was not consciously present to the 
agenf s mind on the night that he made his attempt : — 

Oa Friday, Dec. 1, 1882, at 9.30 P. M., 1 went into a room 
alone and sat by the fireside, and endeavored so strongly to fix 
my ralnd upon the interior of a houBP at Kew (namely, Clarence 
Road), in which resided Miss V. and her two sisters, that I 
seemed to be acHially in the Iiousc. 

During this experiment I must have fallen iiiio a mesmeric 

siccp, Sot although I was conscious, I could not move my 

limbs. I did not seem to have loat the power of moving thccD. 
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bm I could not make the rfiort to do so ; and my handa, which 
lay loosely on my knees, about six iiiclits apart, felt involun- 
tarily drawn togctln-r, and seemed to meel, althougit I was 
conscioua that thuy did not move. 

At to p. M. I regained my Qormal sbite by an effort of tliB 
wil], and Ihcn look a pencil and wrote down on a sheet o£ note* 
paper the foregoing statements. 

When 1 -vrunt to bed on this same night I determined that 1 
would be in the front bed-room of the above-mentioned house 
at \t P.M., a,nd remain thu'e until 1 hud made my spiritual 
presence perceptible to the inmates of that room. 

On the next day (Saturday) I went to Kew to spend the 
evening, and met lliere a manled sister o£ Miss V. (namely, 
Mrs, L-). Tkis lady 1 had only met once before, and then It 
was at a ball two years previous to the above date. We were 
both in fancy dress at the time, and as we did not exchange 
more than half-a-dozen words, this lady would naturally have 
lost any vivid recollection of my appearance, even U she had 
remarked it. 

In the course of conversation falthoiigh I did not think for 
a moment of asking her any questions on such a subject) she 
told me that on the previous nigiit she had seen me distinctly 
uiion two occasions. She had spent the night at Clarence 
Road, and had slept in the front bed-room. At about 9.30 she 
had seen me in the passage, going from one room to another; 
and at ra p. m., when she was wide awake, she had seen me 
enter the bedroom and walk round to where she was sleeping, 
and take her hair (which is very long) into my hand. She also 
told me that the apparition look hold of her hand and ^3ied 
intenily into it, whereupon .she spoke, saying, "You need not 
look at the lines, [or I have never had any trouhle." She then 
awoke her sister. Miss V., who was sleeping; with her, and told 
her about it. After hearing this account, I took the statement 
which 1 had written down on the previous evening from my 
pocket and showed il to some of the persons present, who were 
much astonished, although incri^dulous. 

I asked Mrs. L. if she was not dreaming at the time of the 
latter experience ; but this she stoutly denied, and stated that 
alie had forjj'oltcn what I was like, but seeing mc so distinctly, 
ahe recognized me at once. 

Mrs. L. is a lady of highly imaginative temperament, and 
told me that she had been subject since childhood to psycho- 
logical fancies, etc. ; but the wonderful coincidence of the timf. 
^which was cxactj convinced mc that wXMt ?4it. UA4 «*.*» ■«»* 
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more tbaa a flight of the imaginMion. At tny ircquc«t tUia 
wroic a brief account of her {mpiessions, and signed it. 

S. H. B. 

One of the authors of " Phantasms of the Uving " (Mr. 
Gumey) on one occasion re<)u$sted Mr. 6. to s«nd bin) a 
note on the night that he intended to make his next ex- , 
peritnent of the kiuJ, whereupon the following correspon- 
dence ensued ; — 

March 3;, i35j. 

Dear Mr. Gurnev, — I am gcing to try the experiment to- 
night of niajting my presence perceptible: at 44 MoiUnd Sqiurc, 
at tZ p. M. 1 will let you know the result in a few days. 

Yours very sincerely, S. H. B. 

The next letter was received in the course of the fol]ov> 

hag week : — 

Ajiiii J, 1884. 

Dear Mr. Corhey, — ! have a strange statement to show 
you respecting my cxperiineLit, which was tried at your stlggcs* 
lion, and under the test conditions whicli you imposed. Hav- 
ing quite forgotten which night it was on which I attcmpti^J 
the projection, I cannot say whether the result is a brilliant 
success, or only a slight one, until I see the letter which I 
posted you on the evening of the experiment. Having aent you 
that letter, I did not deem it necessary to make a note in my 
diary, and con.iequendy have li?l the esract date slip my mem- 
ory. If the rfatca correspond, the success is complete iu every 
deuU, and I have an account signed and witnessed to show 
you. 

I saw the lady (who was the subject) for the firat time last 
night, since the cspcriment, and she made a voluntary state- 
ment to me, which I wrote down at her dictation, and to which 
she has attached her signature. The date and time of the ap- 
parJlion are specified in this filalenient, and it will be for you to 
decide whether tliey are ideiilicil with those given in my letter 
to you. I have completely iorgotttu, but yet I fancy that they 
arc the same. S. H. B. 

This is the statement ; — 

<4 MorUnd Squire, W, 
On Saturday night, March 22, 1884, at about midnight, I 
hidn distinct impression that Mr. S. H. B. was picstnt in mj 
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^room, and 1 distinctly saw him whilst I was quite wide awake. 
He came towards me aiid strokeil my hair. 1 valunCariiy gave 
iim this ififorniatioti when he callud to see me on Wednesday, 
April 2, telling him the lime and the circunistances of llie appa- 
rition, withoiil any suggestion on his part, The appearance in 
mj room was most vivid, and quite unmistakable. 

L. S. VEaitV. 

Miss A. & Verity corroboratee as follows : — 

I remember my sister telling me that she had seen S. H. G., 
and that he had touched her hair, he/ore\z came to %zt ns on 
April 2. A. S. V. 

Me. B.'s own account is as follows: — 

On Saturday, March 23, I determined to make my presence 
perceptible to Miss V, at 44 Mcrland Square, Netting Hill, at 
twelve, midnight; and as I had previously arranged with Mr. 
Cumey that I should post him a Ittttr on the evening on which 
! tried my next expciimLiit (slating thf rime and other particu- 
lars), I sent a note to acquaint liim with the above facts. 

About ten days aflerw.^rds I called upon Miss V., and she 
voluntarily tnld me that on March 22, at twelve o'clnck, mid- 
night, she had seen me so vividly in her room (whilst widely 
awake) that her nerves hfld been much shaken, And &hc had 
been obliged to send for a docto" in the morning. 

S. H. B. 

Mr. Gumey adds : — 

" It will be ohser\'ed that in all these instances the conditions 
were the same, — Ihe egtni ioncentrating his thaughis oh the 
objtct in view before going to sle/p. Mr. B, has never succeeded 
in producing a similar effect when he has been awake." 

The foregoing instances have been quoted merely for the 
purpose of showing that the power exists in rannkind lo 
cause telepathic impressions to be conveyed from one to 
another, not only when the percipient is awake and the 
agent is asleep, btit when both arc asleep. It is true that 
Ihey do not demonstrate tlie proposition that the power 
can Tjc employcO for therapeutic purposes when both arc 
asleep; but the lafciencc is irresistible tiiat such is the 
case. They do, however, demonstrate the ei^xeDs.^ tA. ». 
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power far greater than one would naturally suppose would 
be required to convey a therapeutic suggestion. In the 
cases cited, the impreraions were brought above the thresh- 
old of the consciousness of the percipients. It may well 
be inferred that a power sufficiently great to cause the per- 
cipient, in his waking moments, to see the image or appa- 
rition of the agent, or even to dream of him when asleep 
so vividly as to remember the dream, must be easily ca- 
pable of imparting any thought, impression, or suggestion 
which is not required to be raised above the threshold of 
consciousness. 

All that would seem to be required is that the agent, 
before going to sleep, should strongly will, desire, and di- 
rect his subjective entity to convey the necessaiy thera- 
peutic suggestions, influence, or impressions to the sleeping 
patient. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF MENTAL THERAPEUTICS {cottfinuei^. 

Recapitulation of Propositions. — Natural Sleep the Best Condition 
attainable bath Eor Healer and Patient. — Dcmoiisltativc Hn^ii- 
wents, — Healing at a Distance of One Thousand Miles. — Di*- 
Utice ni^ Obaiaclc. — Spa^ce dues not nciA for ilie SuLjective 
Mind. — Objtctive Habits of Thought the cmly Adverse Factor.— 
Diseases treated. — Strabismus Cured. — Mode of Opeiaijon, — 
Not aGood Money-making Scheme. — It Promoles the Health of 
liie Healer. — A Melhud (if Universal Utility. — Self-healing its 
Moat Important runciian. — The Power absoloie. — Within the 
Reach of all. —Method of Self-healing. — Tlie Patient's Credulity 
rot overtaied. — The Example of Christ. — Material Kemediea 
not lo be lETiorcd — Advice loClirislian Si:ientisls. — The Control 
of Dreatua. — Practical Cunclnsions. 

IT is thought that the following propoBitioQs haive novr 
' been, at least prorisionally, established : ™ 

I. There is, inherent is vaaxi, a power which enables him 
to communicate his thoughts to others, indepentleiitly of 
objective means of communication. 

3. A state of perfect passivity on the part of the perci- 
pient is the most favorable condition for the reception of 
telepathic innpressions or communications, 

3. There is nothing to difftirentiate natural sleep from 
indticeri sleep. 

4. The subjective mind is amenable to control by sug- 
gestion during natural sleep just the same us it is during 
induced sleep. 

5. The condition of natural sleep, being the most per- 
fect pa-isive condition attainable, 's the best condition for 
the reception of telepathic impressions by the subjective 
mind. 
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6. The moat perfect condition for the conveyance of t«le« 
pathic impressions is that uf tiatuial sleep. 

7. The subjective mind of the agent can be compelled 
to cotnmunicate telepatliic impressiuns to a bleeping perci- 
pient by strongly willing it to do so just previous to going 
to sleep. 

The chain of reasoning embraced in the foregoing propo- 
sitions setms to be perfect ; and it is thought that sufficient 
facts have been adduced to sustain each proposition which 
19 not self-evident, or confirmed by the comrrion experience 
of mankind. The conclusion is irresistible that tlie best 
possible condition for the conveyance 0/ therapeutic sugges- 
Horn /rem the htaler to the patient is attained -U'ken hotk 
are in a ilaie &f natural sleep ; and that such st/ggcstioHS 
tan be so eoynmumcated by an effort of will en ihf- part of 
the healer juit be/ore going ta sleep. ' 

It is not proposed herein to detail the many experiments 
which have been made with a view of testing the correctness 
of this theory, my present object being lo advance the 
hypothesis tentatively, in order to induce others to cxpcri- 
nicnt as I have done. It niuat suflice fbi the present to 
stnte that over one hundred experiments liave been made 
by the writer and one or two others to whom he has con- 
fided his theory, without a single failure. Some very strik- 
ing cures have been elTected, — cures that would take rank 
with (he most m,irvellous instances of healing recorded in 
the annals of raodeio psycho-therapeutics. It is obvious 
that detail-s of names and dates could not properly be 
given, for the reason thai the cures have been effected 
without any knowledge on the part of the patients that they 
were being made the subjects of experiment. I do not feel 
at liberty, thereforcj to drag their names before the public 
without their consent. Besides, if they were now made 
acquainted with the facts, their recollection of the circum- 
stances of their recovery would in many instances be indis- 
tinct ; and, ?£ a matter of corirse, sll of them have attributed 
their sudden recovery to other causes. 

I have laJten care, hovfcvM.itiTOMiY instances to acquaint 
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Aird persons with intended expeiinients^ and to request 
ihifm to watch the results ; so that 1 have the means at 
hand tu verify my stalemeiils if necessary. 

The first case was that of a relative who had for many 
years been afflicted with nervous trouble, accompanied by 
iheuniitism of the most terrible character. He was subject 
to the most excruciating spasms during his nervous attacks 
of rheumatic trouble, and was frequently brought to the verge 
of the grave. He had been under the care of many of the 
ablest physiciaTis of this country and of Europe, finding only 
occasional temporary relief. An idea of the suffering which 
he endured mny be imagined from the fact that one of his 
hips had been drawn out of joint, by which the leg had 
been shortened about two inches. This, however, had been 
panially restored by physical apphances before the psychic 
ireattncni began. In short, be was a hopeless invalid, with 
nothing to look to for relief from his sufferings but death. 

The treatment began on the 15th of May, 1890. Two 
^>crsons were infornted of the proposed experiment, and 
irerc requested to note the time when the treatment began. 
They were pledged to profound secrecy, and to tliis day the 
patient is not aware that he was made the subject of an ex- 
periment in psycho-thexapeutics. After the lapse of 2 few 
months, one of the persons intrusted with the secret met the 
invalid, and learned, to her surprise and delight, that he was 
comparatively well. When asked when he began to im- 
prove, his reply was, " About the middle of May." Since 
then he has been .able at all times to attend to the duties 
of his profession, — that of journalist and magazine- writer, 
— and has had no recurrence of his old trouble. 

Of course, this may have been a coincidence ; and had 
it stood as a solitary instance, that would hav- been the 
most rational way of accounting for it. But a hundred such 
coitKidences do not happen in succession without 1 single 
break; and more than a hundred experiments have been 
made by ihi* process by myself and two other persons, and 
not a single failure has thus far been experienced, wh^e t-Kc; 
proper conditions have been obseiveOl. \tt. X'WQ casR,& '^*. 

»3 
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patients bave not been perceptibly benelited; but in both 
of tliose they were notified of the iatenJed experimeiiu, and 
were profoundly sccjitical. But these fiulurcs cannut be 
chaigcd 10 the account of this metliod of treatment, for the 
simple rt^ason tliat the fundiimemal principle of the system 
was delibcrateiy violated. Tliat is to say, the best condi- 
tioiiH wcie not observed, — in that the patient n-as informed 
beforehand of what was imeuded. Id such cases the healer 
is handicapped by probable adverse auto-suggestion, as has 
been fully explained in forraex chapters. The principle can- 
not be too strongly enforced that neither the patient nor 
any of his immediate family should ever be informed be- 
fon-hand of the intended experiment. Failure does not 
necessarily follow tlie imparting of such infonnatioii ; btit 
when the patient or liis immediate friends are aware of the 
effoit being made in \m behalf, there is always danger of 
adverse auto-suggestion on the part of the patient, or of 
adveise suggestion being made orally or telepathieally by 
his sceptical friends. The conditions are then no better 
and no wurse than tiic conditions urdinitrily encountered by 
those who employ other methods of mental he-ating. I have 
successfully treated patients after infonning them of my in- 
tentions; but it was because I first succeeded in impress- 
ing them favorably, aud their mental enviroament was not 
antagonistic. 

One fact of peculiar significance connected with the case 
of rheumatism above mentioned must not be omitted ; and 
this is that the patient was a thousand miles distant when 
the cure was performed. Others have been successfully 
Irciited at distances varying from one to three hundred 
miles. The truth is, as \\t\& been before remarked, space 
does not seem to exist for the subjective mind. Experi- 
mental telepathy demonstrates this fact. Cases of thought- 
transference aie recorded where the percipient was at the 
antipodes. The only thing that operates to prevent suc- 
cessful telepathy between persons at great distances from 
each other is our habit of ihinldng. We are accustomed 
to regard space as aa obstacle which neccssaiily prevents 
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Gucc«£sfiil communication between persons. It is difficult 
to realize that spjce is merely a mode of objective thought, 
so to speak, and that it does uot exist as an obstacle tii the 
way of subjective transmission of impressions. We are, 
Iheiefore, handicapped by a want of fiiilli in otir ability in 
that direction. In other words, our faith is in inverse pro- 
portion to the diatoncc involved. When wc can once re- 
aliie the fact that distance does not exist for the soiil, we 
shall find thiU a patient ciiu be treated as successfully by 
tclcpatliic suggestion in one pitrl uf the world as another. 
The only exception to the rule will be when the patient 
is at the antipodes; for then the healer and the patient 
will not ordinarily both be asleep at the same time. But 
space, 01 dist:.nce between the agent and the percipient, 
does not enter per se as an adverse element to modify the 
effects of telepathic suggestion. 

The diseases thus fai successfully treated by this process 
have been rheumatism, neuralgia, dj'spepsia, bowel com- 
plaint, sick headache, torpidity of the liver, chronic bron- 
cliitis, partial paralysis, pen pariilysis, and strabismus. The 
last-named case was not treated by myself, and I very 
seriously doubt whether I could have commanded sufficient 
confidence to be successful. But a lady, whom I had in- 
Btnictcd in the process, asked me if I thought there vas any 
use in her trying to cure a bad case of strabismus, her tittle 
niece, about ten years of age, having been thus afflicted 
from her birth. I unhesitatingly assured her that there 
was no doubt of her ability lo effect a cure. Full of confi- 
dence, she commenced the treatment, and kept It up for 
about three months, at the end of which lirae the aire was 
complete. In this case ihe best conditions were rigidly 
adhered to, no one but myself having been informed oC 
the intended experiment. .A volume could be filled with 
the details of the espcrinients which have been made ; but 
as it is foreign to the purpose of iliis book to treat cxhaus* 
lively any one phase of psychological phenomena, but lalhcr 
lo develop a working hypotheais applicible to all branches 
of th< iiubiert, the foregoing mu&t ^auKtci:. 
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Ultlc need be said regarding the mode of operation, as 
it is apparent from what has been said that the method is 
as simple as it ia effective. All that is required on the pari oJ 
the opeiator is that he shall be possessed of an earnest de- 
sire to cure the patient; that he slull concentrate his mind, 
just before going to sleep, ufK>n the work in ha.nd, and 
direct his subjective mind to occupy itself during the night 
in conveying therapeutic suggestions to the patient. To 
that end the operator must a.cciistoin himself to the assump- 
tion that his subjective mind is a distinct entity; that it 
must be treated as such, and guided and directed in the 
wort to be done. The work is possibly more effective if 
the operator knows the character of the disease with which 
the patient is afflicted, as he woulJ then be able to give his 
directions more specifically. Jiut much may be left to in- 
stinct, of which the subjective mind is the source. It seems 
reasonable to suppose, however, that If that instinct is edu- 
cated by objer.tive training it will be all the better. This ia, 
ho^-e>'er, a question which must be left for future experi- 
mental solution, not enough being now positively known 
to warmnt a statement as to how far the healing power of 
the subjective mind is, or may be, modified by the objective 
knowledge or training of the healer. 

Be this as it may, the fact remains that all men possess 
the power to alleviate human sufleriag, to a greater or 
less degree, by the method developed in the foregoing 
pages. For obvious reasons it is not a method by which 
money can be made. But it is pre-eminently a nneans of 
laying up treasures where neither moth nor rust can corrupt, 
nor thieves break through and steal. Each one has it in 
his power to alleviate the buffering of his neighbor, his 
fncnd, or the stranger within his gates ; but his compensa- 
tion must consist in the consciousness of doing good, and 
in the hope of that reward promised by the Master to those 
who do their alms in secret. There is, nevertheless, a prac- 
tical and immediate reward accompanying every effort to 
heal the sick by the method" herein indicated. In consists 
iD lliis, — thit every earnest cfTort to convey therapeutic 
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impressions to a patient during sleep is inevitably followed 
by a dreamless sleep on tbe part of the healer. It would 
seem that the subjective mind, following the commajid 01 
suggestions of tfte liealer, occupies iistlf with the work it is 
directed to do, to the exclusion of all else j and hence the 
physical enviroament of the sleeper fails to produce peri- 
phcrfil impressions strong enough to cause the dreams which 
ordinarily result trom such impressions. Following the irni- 
renhil law, it obeys the suggestions of the objective mind, 
and persists in following the line indicated until it is re- 
called by the awakening of the bodily senses. 

Moieover, ilierapemic suggestions imparted during sleep 
inevitably react favorably upon the healer ; and thus hisown 
health is promoted by the act which conduces to the health 
of the patient. And thus it is that therapeutic suggestion 
may be likened to ihe "quality of mercy" which "is not 
strained, it dtoppetli as the gentle rain from heaven upon 
the place beneath ; it is twice blessed : it blesseth him that 
gives, and him that takes." 

It is easy to foresee that when the world once under- 
stands and appreciates the wonderful therapeutic powers 
inherent io the human soul, a great change will be the 
result. When it is once understood that the power exists 
in every human organism to alleviate physical suffering by 
a method at once so simple, so effective, and so mutually 
beneficial, it cannot be doubted that a large proportion of 
the ills to which flesh is heir will exi!.t only io Eiislary. 

The most important branch of psycho-therapeutics is, 
however, yet to be discussed. It has been shown in this 
and former chapters that aulo-suggesliou plays its subtle 
r9k in every psychological expeitment. It has been shown 
that the subjective niiud of an individual is constantly con- 
trolled by the suggestion of his own objective mind. This 
is the normal relation of ihe two niimls; and when that 
control ceases, the person is in.sane just in proportion to the 
degree in which the objective mind has abdicated its func- 
tions. This control is ordinarily exerci5<d nncon^cicmsly 
to the irdividual. That is to say, we do not ocd^fta^^ 
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recognize the operations of the two minds, for the simple 
reason that wc do not stop to philosophise upon the subject 
of their mutual relations. But when we once recognize the 
fjcl, we have not only arrived at the principle which hes at 
the foundation of all true psyciiological science, but wc are 
prepared to accept the subsidiary proposition which under- 
lies the science of mental self-healing. That proposition is, 
tbat man can control by suggestion llie operations of his 
own subjective mind, even though the suggeition be ia 
direct contravention to his own objective behef. This is 
uoqualifiedly true, even though the suggestion may be con- 
trary to reason, experience, or the evidence of the seoses. 
A moment's reflection will convince any one of the truth of 
this proposidou. It b auto-suggestion that fills our asylums 
with monomaniacs. That long- continued and persistent 
dwelling upon a single idea often results in chronic halluci- 
nation, is a fact within the knowledge of every student d( 
menMl science, liiat it often happens that a monomaniac 
identities himself with some great pcrsonagej even with the 
Deity, is a fact within common knowledge. What gives 
rise to such hallucinations is not s<j well Jtiiown ; but every 
student of the pathology of insanity will verify the statement 
ibat auto-suggestion is the primary fector in every case. 
The patient, who is usually a mouinncntal egotist to start 
with, begins by imagining himself to be a great man ; and 
by long-continued dwelling upon the one thought he ends 
by identifying himself with some great historical character 
whom he specially adnjires. If he is afflicted with some 
nervous disorder which causes him to pass easily and habit- 
ually into the subjective condition, the process of fastening 
the hallucination upon his mind is easy and rapid, and he 
is soon a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. But, whatever 
phj-sical condition may be a necessary factor in producing 
such hallucinations, the fact remains that auto-suggestion is 
the primary cause. 

The subject is introduced here merely to illustrate the 

power and potency of nuto- suggest! on, even when the lu^- 

gestion is against tiie evidence of reason and sea;«. U 
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must not b« foigotten that an auto-suggestion which pro- 
duces a hallucination such as has. been described, operates 
on the Unes of stiongest resistance in nature. If, therefore, 
such results can be produced when opposed by the strong- 
est instincts of our nature, how much eiisier must it be to 
produce equJilly wonderful results when operating in har- 
mony lA'ith tliose instincts, and, hence, on the lines of least 
resistance. 

It is self-evident, therefore, that auto-suggestion can be 
employed to great advantage for therapeutic purposes. 
Indeed, the power of self-hdp is the most iraporlant part 
of mental therapeutics. Without it the science is of com- 
paratively little value or benefit to raankia:!. With it goes 
the power to resist disease, — to prevent sickness, as well 
as to cute it. The old axiom, that "an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure/' holds good iu psycho- 
therapeutics as well as in material remedies, and he who 
obtains the power to hold liimself in the mental attitude 
which enables him to resist the encroachments of disease 
has mastered the great secret of mental medicine. That it 
can be done by any one of ordinary intelligence, is n. fact 
which has been demonstrated beyond question. The best 
workers in the field of Christian science give more atten- 
tion to teaching their pupils and patients how to help them- 
selves than they do to instructing them how to help others. 
And this is the secret of the permanence of their cures, as 
has been fully explained in other chapters of this book. 
The process by which it can be done is as simple as are 
the laws which govern the subject-matter. 

The patient should bear in mind the fundj.mental princi- 
ples which lie at the foundation of mental therapeutics, — 

1. The subjective mind exercises complete control over 
the functions and sensations of the body. 

J, The subjective mind is constantly amenable to control 
by the suggestions of the objective mind. 

3. These two propOMtions being true, the conclusion is 
obvious, that the ftinctions and sensations of the body can 
be controlled by suggestions of the objccXvic nuiA. 
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The whole science of psjclio-lherapeutics is embraced in 
:lic foregoing propositions. They cuntiin all thai a patienU 
who undertakes to heal himself or lo ward ofl rhe eticroach-1 
mcnts of diseascj aeeds to koow. The process of making 
X pMtiojIai application of thcs;; principles is eijually simple, 
and must be obvious to the intelUgenc reader. At th« risk 
of repetition, a few general cJirections will be given. 

We will take, for illustration, a simple case of nervous 
hcadiiche, and suppose thai the patient resolves to cure 
bim&elf. He must, first of all, remember tliat the subjec- 
live mind is to be treated precisely as though it were a 
separate and distinct entity. The suggestion must finii be 
made that the beadache is about to cease \ then, tbit it \& 
already ceasing j and, fin:illy, that it has ceased. These 
suggestions should be made in the form of spoken words, 
and they should be steadily persisted in until the desired 
effect is produced. K constant reiteration of the declara- 
tion that the head is better will inevitably produce the 
desired result ; and, when the effect is distinctly fell, the 
declaration should be boldly made that the pain ha3 en- 
tirely ceased. If any remnants of the pain are felt, the fact 
should be ignored, and the suggestion persisted in that it 
has ceased. This should be followed by the declaration 
that there will be no return of the symptoms; and this 
should be made with an aiij tone, and feeling of perfect 
confidence. 

The only practical difficulty and obstacle in the way of 
success with a beginner lies in the fact that at first he lacks 
confidence. The education of his whole life has been such 
as to cause him to look with dialrusl upon any but material 
remedies, aud there is a disinclination to persist in hiv 
efforts. But he should remember that it is the suggestions 
conveyed by this very education that he is now called upon 
to combat, netjtrali2e, and overcome by a stronger and more 
emphatic counter-suggestion. \i he has the strength of 
will to persist until he is cured, he will find that the nert 
time he tries it there will be much less resistance to over- 
come. Havii]^ once triumphed, the reasoning of his 
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objective mind uo longer inwrposes itself as an obstruction, 
btit concurs in the truth of his stiggesuons. He then pos- 
sesses both objective and subjective faith in his powers 
and he finds himself operating on a line of no resistance 
whatever. When he has attained this point the rest is 
easj-i and. he will eventually be able to effect an instan- 
taneous cure of his headache, « any other pain, the mo- 
ment he finds himself threatened with one. These remarks 
apply, of course, to every disease amenable to control by 
mental processes. 

It wiU be observed that in Uie process of applying the 
principles of auto-suggestion to the cure of disease the 
patient is not called upon to tax his own credulity by .iny 
assertion that is not a demonstrable scientific truth. He is 
BpL called upwn to deny the cKistence of matter, nor does 
He find it necessary to deny the reality of the disease which 
affects him. In short, he is not called upon to deny the 
evidence of his senses, to assert a manifest impossibility, 
nor to maintain an exasperating absurdity as a condition 
precedent lo his recovery. The fact that cures can be made 
and are constantly being made by those who instruct their 
patients that a denial of the existence of matter and of the 
reality of disease is a necessary condition to their recovery, 
is the strongest possible evidence of the truth of tlic propo- 
ation that the subjective mind is constantly amenable to 
control by the power of suggestion. For it is a fundamen- 
tal truth in paycho-lhcrapeutics that no cure ever Wiis, or 
ever can be, effected by mental processes until the subjec- 
tive mind of the patient is impressed with a belief In the 
efficacy of ihe means employed. It is obvious, however, 
that it is more difficult to impress a manifest absurdity 
upon the subjective mind of a man of common-sense than 
It Is to impress him with a belief in a demonstrable scien- 
tific truth. Hence it is that, by methods now ia vogue, 
both healer and patient are handicapped jirst in proportion 
to the tax laid upon their credulity. The point is, ihiit in 
impressing a patient with a new scientific truth we should 
Stftilt to make it as simple as possible, and avovi m^-^i^wr"^ 
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which will shock his common- sense. Christ enjoined upon 
hu followers the simple scientific fact that faith on their 
port was X condition prtcedent to their reception of the 
benefits of his healing power; and he compelled ihem to 
believe, by publicly demonstrating thit power. He would 
have had little success among the people witli whom he had 
to deal if he had begun his treatment by telling them that 
they had no distrasc ; that lepio&y is a figment of the imagi- 
nation, and has no existence except in the mind; or that 
blindness is merely blindness of the iniad, and not of the 
body; and that the body itself has no existence except as 
a form of belief. He even resorted to material remedies, as 
in the case of the blind man, when " He spat on the ground, 
and innde clay of the spittle, and he anoiiiled the eyes of 
the blind man with tlie clay, and said unto him, Go, wash 
in the Pool of Siioara. He went his way therefore, and 
washed, and tame seeing." ' 

Tlie Christian scientist would doiibtless say that the clay 
and the subsequent washing in the Pool of Siioara did no 
good, except as they acted through the mind. This may 
be tiue; buc in either case it teaches a valuable lesson, 
which it would be well for all classes of mental healers to 
remember. If the clay had a curative effect, it shows, that 
the Master did not disdain to employ material remedies as 
an auxiliary to his healing power. If, on the other hand, 
it possessed no curative power, it shows that the Great 
Healer did not hesitate to employ any legitimate means at 
hand to confirm and increase the faith of the patient. 

But this is a digression which peitains rather to the gen- 
eral subject of mental healing thnti to that of self-healing, 
which we are discussing. It is believed that the few simple 
rules herein laid down will enable any one of ordinary in- 
telligence to become proficient, by a little practice, in the 
science of self-healing. It is not a mere theory, without 
practice, which has been here developed. It has been 
demonstrated over and over again to be eminently practical, 
not only as a means of he;iling disease, but as a means of 
^ Jehu ix. & 
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Warding olT its encroachments. Indeed, its chief value will 
eventually be found to cuusist in the almost unlimited 
power which it gives one to prelect iiimself from contract- 
ing disease. To do that it is only necessary to hold oae's 
self in the mental attitude of denying the power of disease 
to obtain the masttry over him. When the patient recog- 
nizes the fiiit sympiums of approachlug illness, he should at 
once commence a vigorous course of therapeutic auto- 
suggestion, He will find prevention much easier than 
cure ; and by persistently following such a course he will 
soon discover that he possesses a perfect niasleiy over his 
own health. In this connection it must not be forgotten 
that the method of healing during sleep is as applicable to 
self-heahog as it is to healing others. Indeed, perfect rest 
and recuperative slmnber can be obtained mider almost any 
circumstances at the word of command. Dreams can be 
coDtioiled in this way. If one is troubled by distressing or 
barassing dreams, fi-om whatever cause, he can ch.'snge 
their current, or prevent them altogether, by energetically 
commanding his subjective mind to do so. It is especially 
efficacious for this purpose to direct his subjective mind to 
employ itself in healing some sick friend. If one habitually 
does this at the time of going to sleep, he will not only be 
certain to obtain recuperative sleep for himself, but he will 
procure that contentment and peace of mind which always 
result from a consciousne^ of doing good to his fellow- 
crealurcs. The exercise of the power to heal in this way 
is never a tax upon the vital energies of the healer, but 
alwajTl redounds to his own benefit as well as to that of the 
p.itient. The reason of this is obvious. The normal con- 
dition of the subjective mind during the sleep of the body 
and the quiescence of the objective faculties is that of con- 
stant activity. This activity, under ordinary conditions, 
entails no loss of vital power on the part of the sleeper. 
On the contrary, that is the period of his rest nn'l the 
means of his recuperation. If the activities of his subjec- 
tive mind are directed into ple.isnni channels, his bodily 
test is perfect, and his recuperation com^\e\.c. 
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It is lor tbis reason that the method of healing during 
$lccp is belter fur all concerned than any other system of 
mental healing yet discovered. It follows the lines of 
nature, in that it employs the subjective powers at a time 
when they are rotmally active ; and it emplop them in 
such a way that the ordinary peripheral impressions, which 
often disturb the sleeper and produce unpleasant dreams, 
are ovcicomc by a moic potent suggestion. Any other 
method of mental heating, where the subjective powers of 
the dealer are called into .icdon, emails a certain lo&s of 
vital power on his part, for the simple reason that subjec- 
tive activity during waking moments is abnormnl. It is tnie 
ttiat when the work is not carried to excess the physical 
exhaustion may not be perceptible; but any Christian 
scientist will testify that any great amount of effort in the 
line of his work produces great physical exhaustion. And 
it is noticeable that this exhaustion ensues in exact propor- 
lion to the success of hig treatment. This success being in 
proportion to the subjective power exerted, it is reasonable 
to infer that subjective activity during waking hours and 
physical exhaustion bear to each other the relation of cause 
and effea. 
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If a Man die, sliall he live again? — The yroblciti iiof solved by 
S[>iiitistic Ph<iionieni, — Tlie Plieiiomieiia adniitle^. — Their Super- 
natural Origin dcdicd — Ciphincd by tlie HypnthcsU. — Sulisidi- 
ary Hypoihesis, — An [nlclligent Dynamic Force. — Its Character- 
Istics, — Limited hy Medium's InTcUigence, — It is conlrolled by 
Siiggeslion. '^ Plienomena fail in Presence of Scepiicism. — Rea- 
sons. — Mediumistic Frauds. —The Primary Lesson in Spiritistic 
InveBtisnion. — Mediums noinecesaarilyrlishonest. — Their Honwt 
Belief in llie Phenomeiu. — Suggestion oKplair^s all. — Iliuslraiiooa 
itosa Hypuolism. — Convincing Character of AHeged Communi 
cations. — Telepathic Explanations.— Gcnctal Conclusiona. 

•THE next suTiject which claims our attention in tonnec- 
' tion with the hypothesis under consideration is that o( 
modem spiritism. It is approached with much diffidence 
and some misgivings, not because of any doubt as to the 
applicability of the hypothesis to the vast range of so-called 
spiritual phenomena, but because of the transcendent inter- 
est and. importance of the subject to all mankind. It can- 
not he forgotten that millions of human beings base their 
hopes of a life beyond the grave upon their belief that io 
the phenomena of j^piricism they have t^mgible evidence 
of the immortality of the soul, and th.it by means of sttch 
phcoamena they can be put into commtinication with the 
spirits of the loved ones who have gone before. The fact 
cannot be ignored that there are millions of stricken hearts 
whose wounds have been healed by the consolation afforded 
by that conviction. The great question, " If a man die, 
shall he live again ? " has been by these phenomena satis- 
factorily answered for many whom ie\ea.\ti idvv^vcft ViS«.^ 
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to gatisf/, for many whose reasoning powers have failed to 
giasp the logic of tlic theoIogiaD. It were an unwelcome 
task to throw a shade of doubi upon the validity of evideoce 
vbich to many seems to be "confirmation strong as proofs 
of Holy Writ ; " and if in the perusal of the foUowicg pa^es 
such doubt arises, the reader is begged to diacrimiBate 
between the question of the vaJidily of evidence and the 
question of fact. For, tc it remembered, I shall uot under- 
take to prove that the aoula of men do not live after the 
death of the body. That question stands jusK where it has 
always stood. It is a problem which, outside of revela- 
tion, is no nearer a solution than it was when Job pro- 
pounded the momentous question. Neither will I under- 
take to say that the spirits of the dead do not and cannot 
communicate with the living, I do not know. But I do 
undertake lo say, and will attempt to prove, that the phe- 
nomena of spiritism, so-called, do not constitute valid evi- 
dence of the abihty of spirits of the dead lo hold intercourse 
with the livitiij. In doing so, no attempt will be made to 
deny the phenomena of spiritism. On the contrary, I shall 
not only admit the possibility of every phenomenon alleged 
by any respectable mimber of reputable witnesses to have 
occun'ed, but I shall also assume the substantial accuracy 
of the general statements made by spiritists regarding the 
leading phenomena of spiritism. But I shall attempt to 
explain their origin on other grounds than the supposition 
that they are caused by the spirits of the dead. In other 
words, I admit the alleged phenomena, but deny the alleged 
cause. 

I will not waste time, however, by attempting to prove 
by experiments of my own, or of others, that such phe- 
nomena do occur. It is loo late for that. The facts are 
too well known to the civilized world to require proofs at 
this time. The man who denies the phenomena of spirit- 
ism to-day is not entitled to be called a sceptic, he is 
simply ignorant ; and it would be a hopeless task to attempt 
to enlighten him. I shall indulge in the hope, however, 
th:it by explaining the origin of the phenomena on rational 
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piinciplefl, and thus removing them from the realm of the 
supernatural, those who now assume to be sceptical may be 
induced 10 iavesligjle lot llieiuselves. Il is easy to deny 
the existence of that foi which we cannot account by refer- 
ence to known laws, and it is easy to believe in that which 
can be thus explained. This is especiiiljy true in regard to 
phenomena which are popularly attributed to a supernatural 
origin. Modern scientists have an easy way of Creating 
such phenomena, which consists in denying their existence 
and refusing lo investigate. Such men would plug their 
own cars and deny the phenomenon of thunder if tJicy 
could not account for it by reference to laws with which 
they are familiar. And such a proceeding would be no 
more senseless than, at this day, to deny the phenomena of 
spiritism. 

In justice, however, to those scientists who have sought 
to investigate the subject^ and have failed to witness the 
phenomena promised, it must be said that in many in- 
stances (heir failure is attributable, not to any fault of their 
own, or lack of earnest purpose on their part, but to a 
want of knowledge of ihe fundamental laws which pertain 
to the production of such phenomena. Tlie reasons for 
the frequent failure to produce psychic phenomena in pres- 
ence of avowed sceptics has been fully discussed in a pre- 
vious chapter of this book, to which the reader is referred. 
But at the risk of repetition they will be restated in their 
proper place in this chapter, as they pertain to the subject 
of so-called spirit phenomena. 

The laws which govern the production of the phenomen* 
under consideration are precisely the same as those which 
pertain to all the other phenomena which have been dis- 
cussed i and the fiindamental propositions of our hypothesis 
apply with equal force to ihero all. Again, the reader is 
asked to recall those propositions, in order that their force 
and logical sequence may remain clear to his mind in this 
connection. They are : — 

1. The mind of man is dual in its nature, — objecriv* 
and subjective. 
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(oggestioii. 

Tbete tvo propositions woold seem to hare beea so well 
ealablbhed 33 to nc«d 00 fuitber dactdatkn at Um time. 
The sabfidiary propositioo, vhicb af^lies to ihe pbeoomeoa 
under oonsJdention, U that, — 

J. The subjective miiKl, or entity, possesses physical 
power ; thu ti, the power to make itself beaid and fdt, and 
to more ponderable objects. 

This may wcm at lint glance lo be begging the qncstioo ; 
but its tnith muift be assumed |»ovisi(HiaIty, for the sake 
of the ajgiiinent which roHows. It will readily be seen 
that if those three propositions can be established, aU the 
physical phenomena of spiritism caa be accounted for on 
the ground thnt living man possesses inherenilj' the power 
to produce ihcm. And this is the po»tioo which we mtist 
assume, for it appears to be the truth. 

It most be acktuwledged by all who have witnessed, 
under test conditioos, any of Ihc physical phenomena, tliat 
there is a dyrumic force residing somewheie that is capable 
of matting pondtTible objects without phj-sical cootac^.J 
and that this ibrcc, whatever it is, or from whatever source' 
it emanates, possesses intelligence, oRenttmes to a remark- 
able degree. Now, this intelligent force either emanates 
from the spirits of the dead, or it does not. If it does not, 
it necessarily follows that it emanates from the living. That 
this Imt supposition is the true one is cndenced by many 
of the characteristics of the intelligence which it manifests, 
among which the following arc prominent : — 

It ia essentially a human intelligence, and neither rises 
above nor sinks below the ordinary intelligence of humanity. 

The intelligence is always on a level with that of the 
medium through whom it manifests itself. That is, it never 
rises so far above that of the medium as to preclude the 
possibility of its having its origin in the medium's subjective 
miod. That it often rises above the medium's known objcc 
live mtelligence, is well known and admitted. But we have 
atrc&dy seen what remarkable powers the subjective mind 
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possesses in certain lines of inlelleclual activity, and with 
what limiuttons it is hedged about; and wc find that the 
iuiellectual fears of meiliums possosa all the characteristics 
belonging to subjective iutclligente, — the same wonderful 
poivcis, and the same limitations. That so-colled spirit 
comraunicaiions always correspond to the naluie of the 
medium's mind and character, and are limited by his 
capacity, is admitted by all the ablest writers on spiritism j 
and their greatest ingenuity is taxed to account for the fact. 
Alleged communications from the greatest phiiosophera who 
have gone before, amount to the merest twaddle when fil- 
tered throiigi\ an ignorant medivini, 

Again, we find that the intelligence is controllable by 
the power of suggcjtion. This is shown in the readiness 
with which "spirits " can be made to respond to calls made 
upon them, whether ihey have any real existence or not. 
It is well known that any one can as readily obtain a com- 
munication from an imaginary person as from a real one, 
from a living person as from the dead, providing the me- 
dium does not happen to know the facts. The writer has 
had frequent and very aflt-ctionate cummunicaiions from 
an imaginary dead sister, and has occasionally had a very 
touching communication from himself, the medium believ- 
ing the name to represent a dead brother. The fact that 
he never had cither brother or sister made the communica- 
tion all the more convincing. 

This perfect amenability to control by suggestion is 
evinced in another most remarVaWe way. It is well known 
to every person who has been in the habit of attending 
spiritual stances how necessary it is that " harmonious con- 
ditions " should prevail. The very presence of an avowed 
sceptic will often prevent any manifestations. It frequently 
happens that some one present remnrk*, in n despairing tone, 
that he does not expect any manifestations, "because it al- 
ways happens that when I am present no communications 
can be had." When such a remark is made, the chances are 
t«n to one that the " spirits " will refuse to rcsiioiid. Why 
this happens, spiritists have laboriously attfcm\At4L\a oa^ia^'Si^ 

U 
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but never 5.itisr:ictori1y, except to themselves. The Gict that 
3 spiiit, possessing sufficient power to move a uble, raise a, 
piano to the ceiling, or levitate the mefliuni, should be para- 
lyzed ia presence of one who does not believe in spirits, is 
Biiiipiy inexplictble, except upon the one hypotheMs, numely, 
that the power evoked is that of the subjective mind of the 
medium, which is amenable to coQttol by the mysterioits 
power af suggestion. It is inconceivahk' that the spirit of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who, when living, swayed tlie destin- 
ies of nations, used kings and popes as his piipptis, and led 
hifl hosts to sticcessftil hattle ag.itnst the combined armies 
of Europe, should, when dead, shrink, abashed and power- 
less, in presence of some one man who hapjjcns not to 
believe in spiritism. But it can be readily undtrstood how 
a s«J;ince should prove a failure when we asmme that the 
power that moves the table or writes the communications 
is exercised by the subjective intelligence of the medium, 
and that the presence of an avowed sceptic operates as an 
ever-present and all-potent suggestion that tte promised 
manifestations are impossible in his presence. It is in strict 
accordance with the universal law of suggestion that such 
should be the result. It is this constant amemibihty to con- 
trol by suggestion which always hfimpcrs mediums when 
they pre giving test stances in the presence of sceptical in- 
vestigators ; and I uadertake to say that uo medium ever 
was, or ever can be, powerful enough to produce his phe- 
nomena under test conditions in presence of a hostile and 
aggressively sceptical investigating committee. It is no 
fault of the medium that this is the case, and it is no test 
whatever of the genuiceness of his plienocneiia. But it is 
presumptive, if not conclusive, evidence that the source of 
his phenomena resides within himself, and hence is amen- 
able to the universal law which governs the action of all 
subjective intelligence and power. Neither Is it ftny reftec- 
tion upon the sincerity of the investigator that lie fails to 
witness the phenomena that have been promised. His 
ignorance nf the law which governs the subject-matter, 
together ivitli his desire to be fr.mk and honest enough with 
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tbc .nedium to put him m pgsacsi^ioii of a kituwlcdg;; uf his 
sentiments and prejudices, leads him un wittingly to place 
an insuperable liiurier in the way of success. It uofortu- 
natcly happens that many profesaioitil mediums, despairing 
of success in producing the genuine phenomena, and more 
than ordinarily anxious to earn ihe reward of success, will, 
under such ciicum stances, resort to fraud and legcide- 
miin. The temptation to do so is great when he reftecla 
npon how much is at stake, the immediale monetary reward 
promised being the least considcrntion. His professional 
pride, his bve of approbation, his hope of future fame and 
emolument in case he succeeds in convincing a sceptical 
scientilic investigator, ^ — all operate to constitute a tempta- 
tion too great to be always siiccesafully wilhstood. Besides, 
he knows that, under favorable conditions, he can produce 
the genuine phenomena, ilut he has j)rodiiced them again 
and again, and he quitts his conscience by rcflcctiag that 
it can do no harm to report to legerdemain to simulate that 
which he knows to have a genuine existence. 

In this connection it may be well to slate what must 
already be obvious to the intelligent reader; namely, that 
the only way to secure the production of genuine phe- 
nomena is, first, to secure the confidence of the medium by 
assuming to be in heaity sympathy with him, and by g^iving 
him to understand that you thoroughly believe in his hon- 
esty and Jiis power to produce genuine phenomena. Give 
him all the time he wants, and assure him that you are in 
no hurry; remembering always that quiet passivity and un- 
distiiibed serenity of mind on the part of a medium is an 
i II diapcn sable prerequisite to success, not only in producing 
the phenomena, but in entering the subjective condition. 
Il vi precisely the same in this respect as it is in hypnotism. 
The condition of the medium, when in a trance or partial 
trance, is precisely the condition of a hypnotized person, 
and he is subject to the same laws, and the same conditions 
arc necessary and indispensable to bis success. Every 
hypnotist knows that it would be madness to antagonize a 
hypnotic subject by suggesting to him vnaAxMiKA <kix\i&'^ 
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an impostor, or th^t hjrpDotk pheoomena arc mere humbug, 
and Uica ex[;cct to bypaotize him and produce the phe- 
notoeai. U'hen iove&tigators lealize this ooc fact the)' will 
have taken the primary Icason in spiritistic invcstigatioo. 
Every ODC who uodentaads the first principles of hjpaotism 
koom what foUy it would be to subject the science to the 
test of allowing z. sceptical investigator to take a subject in 
hand awl begin Ibe operation of ttying to hypnotize him by 
assuring him that hypnotism is imposiute, and all subjects 
are mere pcctcodera. And yet one who investigates hypoo* 
tism in that way docs, in effect, precisely what the Kcptical 
investigator of spiritistic phenomena does when he avows 
his scepticism to the medium in advance. If invest ig!>tors 
wonld observe the ttile bete suggested, and always endeavor 
lo put the medium at his ease and accede to all the con- 
ditions prtBcribcd by him, instead of insisting upon te£t 
conditions of ihcir own devising, they would soon find that 
ihcy wGulc] witness all the phenomena desired, and under 
conditions that preclude the posisibility of fraud or leger- 
demain. Any other course almost of necessity defeats the 
object sought. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a failure to produce phe- 
oomena at a given time does not necessarily indicate fraud 
on the part of the medium ; and ia strict justice to profes- 
sional mediums, who as a class have been brought into dis- 
repute by the fraudulent practices of some of their number, 
it mK8l be said that the detection of a medium in fraudulent 
pr,icticcs docs not per se prove that lie was consciously 
guilty; for it is an undoubted fact that i^-lico a medium is 
unconscious, and his subjective mind is in control, it often 
acts capriciously, and prcsuraahly fraudulent practices might 
be indulged in without the objective knowledge or consent 
of the medium. Therefore, until the laws governing the 
subject-matter are better imdcrstoorl, we should extend the 
broadcA charity over the prnfcssional medium, except in 

.cases where it is discovered that the paraphernalia neces- 
sary for the perpetration of fraud have been prepared by 

-HAe maiitsm in advance. 
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At this point the question will naturally be asked, " How 
can a medium, professional oc otherwise, be cniitled to 
credit for liunesty, wlio represents himself as being able ta 
hold communion with the spirits of the dead, or to be an 
instrument ihrough which communications from spirits 
3f the dead can be obtained, if, in point of fact, such 
communications have their origb whoUy within his own 
personality?" 

This is perhaps the most pertinent and the most far- 
reaching question iJiat could be formulated in regard to 
ihe bypothBiis under consideration. If it could not be 
fairly answered from a purely scientific standpoint, our 
hypothesis wduIlI not be wortliy of funher discuKsion ; for 
it is simply iniposisiblf to presuppose that all the immcnise 
number of mediums, professional and private, who may 
be found in all ranks of society throughout the ctviliied 
world, arc ddibcraicly and consciously perpetrating a fraud 
upon mankind. On the contrary. 1 here take occasion 
to say that there is no system of religious belief which is 
Ko thoroughly fortified by facts as that of spiritism, when 
its phenomena arc viewed from the standpoint of the inves- 
tigator who is unacquainted with the latest scicntilic dis- 
coveries in the domain of experimental psychology. But 
Tvith that knowledge in possession, the evidential value of 
the phenomena of spiritism is va&tly dcpcccia-tcd, and the 
high ch-irnrter of the medium for truth and sincerity loses 
all its weight as a factor In the case. 

The intelligent readtr lias already anticipated the answer 
to the foregoing question. It ia simply this : that the sub- 
jective mind of the medium, being controlled by suggestion, 
believes itself to be the spirit of any deceased person whose 
name is suggested. It has been educated to that belie! 
through the objective education and environment of the 
individual. It is, hy the laws of its bang, absolutely con- 
trolled by the objective belief of the medium, and the 
snggpitions embraced in that belief. It is true that it often 
acts capriciously and independently, but it is always in 
purstiancc of the auto-suggestion oi t>tUt\ ^ \V.t ■nA&w.'Wi 
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that it is 3D extraneous and, tbcrefotv, an independent, 
power. 

No one who tus mtnessed even the stage cxhilnUons i 
the phenomena of bypaotism wilt doubt the substantial tnitlt^ 
of ibis proposition. An intelligent subject can be made to 
assume any number of cboracteis, diverse u the antipodes, 
and tn each one he will imitate the ori^nol in thought, 
word, and action with perfect fidchty, so £ii as he knows 
the character, habits and idiosyncrasies of the individLol 
personated, firmly believing himself to be the individual he 
represents. He may, with the same facility, be transformed 
into an angel or a devil or an animal ; and he will never 
doubt the truth of the suggestion, or fail to act the charac- 
ter suggested, so far as it is physically possible. These lacts 
are well known to all hypnotists, as well as to all who witness 
the common stage exhibitions of the phenomena. Some 
stage hypnotists have iiinch difficulty in prtn-enting their 
subjects from exhibiting spiritistic phenomena on ihe plat- 
form. This was a common experience of Professor Cad- 
well, an American performer, wlio was himself a spiritist. 
■SVhcn it became known to his audiences and subjects that 
the latter were liable to be "controlled by spirits," tlie trouble 
became %-ery marked, and the professor was greatly annoyed 
by the frcfiucncy with which his subjects were seized upon 
by " passing spirits," and niade to receive communications 
and perform other antics in the nnme of the spirits of their 
dead acquaintances. Tlie phenomena exhibited through 
these subjects were identical with those shown through ordi- 
nary mediums, and indeed some of his best subjects after- 
wards became successfiil professional mediums. That the 
liability of the piofcssoi'g subjects to lapse into roediumship 
was the reault of suggestion is shown by the fact that Pro- 
fessor Carpenter, who was Ciidwell's pupil, and operated by 
his methods, and was in every sense his peer as an operator, 
never had any trouble with mcdiumistic phenomena, for the 
simple reason that he was careful to avoid suggestbg the 
idea to his subjects that such a thing was possible. In point 
of Sict it is well known to many hypnotists that all the phc* 
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nomena of spiritism can be reproduced through their sub- 
jects hy simply suggesting to them that they are under the 
control of spirits. Of course it may be said that the spirits 
do actually take possession of a hypnotic subject when per- 
mitted to do so, and that it is the gemiine coatiol of spirits 
after all. The answer to this is that it \s atso just as easy 
to obtain cotnmujiica.tions from a living person through a 
hypnotic subject as from a dead one, and from an imaginaiy 
person as from a real one, by merely making the proper 
BuggestioD. The same is true of any medium, for that mat- 
ter, 35 will presently be shown, 

It is obvious, therefore, that the universal law of sugges- 
tion operates upon the subjective mind of a medium with 
tlie same force and certainty as tipoo all others. He is in 
the subjective, or hypnotic, condition. The suggestion that 
he is about lo be controlled by the spirits of the dead is 
ever present to his mind, and is all potent. It is a part of 
his education. It is his religions belief. No other expla- 
nation of the mysterious phenomena is known to him. He 
knows only that he is moved by a power, an intelligence, 
over which he exerts no conscious control. It gives utter- 
ance to thoughts beyond his comprehension, and possesses 
knowledge of matters of which he consciously knows nothing. 
His conclusion is, first that the iutelligeiice is something 
extraneous to his jiersonalily, and secondly that it must be 
that of an inhabitant of another world. From his stand- 
point it is the only ration.il conclusion. His hereditary 
belief in the immortality of the soul confirms it. His read- 
ing of the Bible sanctions the belief in the power of spirits 
to hold communion with the living. His hope of a life 
beyond the grave, and his longing to hold communion with 
the loved and lost, combine lo give his conclusions a wel- 
come reception in the chambers of his mind. 

A more potent suggestion was never forced upon the sub- 
jective mind of man than this ; and in obedience to the 
universal law, it must be believed by the medium's subjec- 
tive mind, and acted upon accordingly. And the subjective 
tnind docs believe the suggcstiou naosl rav^tfiv'Ji'j. \^ ■'fi.^'i^ 
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oot, the lav or suggestion would have uo place in cxperi 
mental paj'cbulog)', and all the conclusions dcducibic there- 
from would have to be revised. So b«licniig, it folloirs that, 
when questioned, it will unhesitating^ afiinn that it is the 
spirit of whatever ]>cnon is su^csted ; and &o far as the 
medium knows the character or antecedents of the spirit 
invoked, that spirit will be per&onaied with all the pre- 
ternatural acumen chaiacteii&tic of subjective mental 
acbvity. 

If the chain of reasoning by which the medium and his 
Iriends have arrived at the conclusion that the phenomena 
must proceed from disembodied epiiits scciaa to Ihem to be 
perfect, their conviction rises to the dignity of a certainty, 
in their estimation, when the supposed spirit begins to for- 
ward allied communications frora the hypollictioil border- 
land of another world. They find that his alleged "control" 
is able to tell them secrets which they supposed to be safe 
in their own custody, or perhaps only known to themselves 
and the deceased whose spirit has been invoiced. He will 
describe the character nnd personal appearance of deceased 
persons whom it was impossible that he should have lutowo 
in life, sometimes even giving their names and ages ; he will 
tell of incidents in their career known only to the person 
for whose benefit the communication is given. 

If the sitter is sceptical, and has learned something (A 
telepathy, Ins ready objection is that all this is "mind- 
leading." But presently the medium will describe some 
one of whom the sitter hiis not thought for years, who was 
utterly unknown to the raediuin, and of whom he neveC 
heard. It is then that the sitter is confounded. His tele- 
pathic explanation is exploded, for he " was not thinking 
of the deceased at all ; it could not, therefore, be mind- 
reading," he declares, with all the enthusiasm of a new 
convert whose List objection has been answered. 

Theic is no more common or popular expbnation of cer- 
tain phases of spiiilistic phenomena than attributing them 
to mind-reading. When a medium relates to you incidents 
of yom life of which you know he has no previous knowl- 
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edgCf the most obvious explanation is that he reads your 
mindj — that is, if you 'Jo not believe that he is controlled by 
spirits ;. and you are uadoubtetlly right, Bui when lie lells 
you of things that you had forgotten, and describes persons 
of whom you are not thinking, you jump to the conclusion 
that thought-reading does not explain that particuUtr phe- 
nomenon. And it is just here that you make a mistake, for 
the reason that you do not understand the first principles 
of mind- reading. But when it is once understood tha.1 mind- 
leading is the communion of two subjective mindii, and that 
the objective or conscious thoughts of ihc sitter have no 
necessaiy effect upon the character of the communications, 
it will be seen th.it the fact that the sitter was not con- 
stioualy thinking of the person described, or had forgotten 
the incident recalled, has no evidential value whatever. The 
sitter may or may not be thinking consciously of the subject 
of the commiimcation ; he may even be endeavoring to 
cause the medium to speak of some p.iiticular one with 
whom he earnestly desires to communicate. It makes no 
diflereace whatever, for It is the uppermost thought of the 
subjective mind that is read, and of that the sitter has 
neither knowledge nor conscious control. That the me- 
dium relates incidents of the sitter's life which he had for- 
gotten until reminded of them, is not at all strange or 
unaccountable, when we remember that the memory of the 
subjective mind is perfect. Neither is there any evidential 
value in the fiict that the sitter cannot remember an inci- 
dent related by the medium; for he must remember that 
objective memory retains little, comparatively, of the inci- 
dents of life, while the subjective mind retains all. 

It will thus be seen that in order to explain the phe- 
nomena of spiritism on the hypothesis that it has its origin 
wholly within the sub-conscious mind of the medium, it is 
not necessary to presuppose that he is dishonest or insincere 
when h(! .ittributes it to disembodied spirits. In the absence 
of knowledge on his part of tlie recent discoveries in psy- 
chological science, he has the best of reasons for so believ- 
ing, for up to the present time no othtt h'j'y>\V'£'aa \ubs. 
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or clairvoyance little will be said, for the resMQ that N 
is still an open question among scientists who Jure beco, 
and are still, iav&Biigatiog the subject, whether iodependent 
cbirvojrance cxisti as a povrer of the human mind. Suffi- 
cicDt evidence has not been brought to my attcntioa to 
demonstrate its existence. Ceruialy the great bulk of phe- 
Doraeoa which are popubily regarded as eviocisg clairvojr- 
aot power must now \x referred to telepathy. It must 
said, however, that many phtnomena have been product 
which cannot at piesent be accounted for on :iny other 
hypothesis than that of independent claiiroyance. Vet it 
is not impo5si1>lc that, when the laws of telepathy are better 
undcistood, alt so-called chin'opnt phenomena may be 
referred to that agency. For the puipo&es of our argu- 
meat, however, it is not specially important that the dis- 
tinction should be clearly drawn between the two, tnasmuclij 
as telepathy, which is :m untloubteil power of the sut 
jective miiid, stifficieotly expljJns all the so-called spirit- 
istic phenomena involving the perception by the medimn 
of facts not within his own experience or his previous 
knowledge. 1 will therefore first treat of those phetKxn- 
ena the raysierics of which are directly and primarily re-' 
ferable to telepathy. 

A very simple experiment will ena-ble almost any one to 
demonsliate telepathic power, t^t a person be securely 
blindfolded, by taking a pair of kid gloves, folding them 
into pads, placing them over his eyes, and binding them on 
by means of a handlterchief. Then let a circle be fwrmvd by 
a few persons, wiih their hands joined, the percipient forming 
one of the circle. Let a card be selected at random from 
a pack, taking care that no one sees any other card of the 
pack, even for an instant, until the experiment is over. 
Then place ihc card in plain sight of all but the percipient, 
and let them fix their minds and gaze upon the card, and 
in silence await the result. In tho mean time the percipient 
should be and remain in a perfectly passive and tranquil 
frtmc of mind, and simply watch for visions. He will soon 
be^in to see indistinct objects floating in the darkness, and 
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these objects will pieseDtly iKgin to foim themselves into 
shapes more distinct. They iii;iy be evaiiescent, and disap- 
pear at intervals; but they will soon rcturu in still more 
definite form, and will eveutuaUy asatime some shape tiiat 
will suggest the card selected. It may be that a vision of 
the whole card will be presented, exactly as it is, or it may 
be that there will be a sort of allegorical representation of 
it. For instance, in an experiment tried in presence of the 
author the ten of diamonds had been selected. Instead of 
seeing a vision of the card, there was aii appearance of 
ten real diamonds, iirranged in lows correapondiug to the 
rows of spots on the card, each one sending forth rays of 
light and sciiitii!ation& of color. .As it was the first experi- 
ment the percipient had ever tried, he was at a loss to 
know the meaning, if it had any, of the vision; but as it 
persisted in roining;, lie finally veiUiired to renurk, besiut- 
ingly, that he had an '■ impression of the ten of diamonds." 
The applause which followed told him that his suljjcctivc 
mind had conveyed to his consciousness by means of a.n 
allegorical vision the information it had lelepathically re- 
ceived. It may here be rem.irked panmthelically that the 
subjective mind of man appears to be land of allegory as a 
means of conveying its thoughts or inlormation above the 
threshold of consciousness. The hiatoij' of mankind is fiill 
of illustrations of this fact. 

When the next card was selected, thj percipient saw the 
vision of a single heart spot floating in the darkness, unat- 
tached to anything like a card ; whereupon he vcnttircd to 
name the .ice of hearts, which was < orrect. In all, five 
cards were selected at this sitting, ar*; each one wa.s n.iraed 
correctly, with the exception of the last, which was the five 
of spades. The five of clubs was naiiicd ; but the percipi- 
ent explained his mistake by saying that one-half of each 
spot was concealed from his view, namely, the points of the 
spade spots, which appeared to be thrust into the darkness, 
so to speak, leaving only the handle end of the spades ex- 
posed to view. As that half of the spade spot corresponds 
exactly to the corresponding half of a club %v3\«<<iR<i -mor 
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are about to be invoked ; and it is also ready with its logical 
dcduciiona from ihe premises suggested, and will perform 
its part in the stance with the same alacrity and arumen. 
Here, then, we have two subjective miuda ea rafipari, and 
the telepathic coaditions for a successful stance arc cst&l 
lished. The shrewd and successful medium usually beginsl 
by making Bome veiy complimeDiary lemaiis concerning 
the character und mental attributes of the sitter. This puts 
the latter at his ease, and gives him an exalted opinion 
of the good sense and judgment of the medium. Some in- 
cidents of the sitter's life may then be related, and his oc- 
cupation indicated. It will generally be done in terms such 
as indicate the fact ihat the medium obtains his impres- 
sions by means of visions. For instance, the writer once 
heard a medium in New York city describe the occupation 
of an ejtarainer in the United States Patent Office. The 
two had never met before, and did not know of each other's 
existence ten minutes before the stance. Even ihe name 
of the sitter had been withheld from the medium, for the 
purpose of testing her telepathic powers, and for the further 
purpose of conii-iiicing one of those present that spirits of the 
dead had nothing to do with the manifestations. The mem- 
bers of the party introduced each other by fictitious names, 
and talked spiritism to the medium until " haimonioiis con- 
ditions " were established, when the siJance began. " I see 
an immense building," she began, "with a great number of 
rtrnma in it. In one of these rooms I see you. sealed at a 
large desk, with a great many papers upon it. I see drawings, 
apparently of machinery, spread out upnn the desk before 
you. It seems to rae that you must have something to do 
with patent rights." She was informed that her conjecture 
was thas far correct. It should here be remembered that a 
medium should always be encouraged by a frank acknowl- 
edgment when he is correct. It encourages him, puts hUn 
at his ease, and constitutes a suggestion that he is able to 
perceive the truth in reference lo that particular person; 
and, coQseqiientty, helps him to proceed correctly with othel 
manifest stions. 
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"But," continued the lady, "this is not your only oc- 
Ijcupation. 1 ace you in your library at home, surroundfJ 
by bouks and luanxisciipta. Vou appear to be writing a 
book." 

She then went on to describe correctly all the bookcases 
and other furniture in the lOom, and then said, — • 

" I see the pathway by which you have arrived at your 

'present conclusion in reference to the subject of your book. 

It is all strewn with rubbish and weeds, all of which you 

have thrown aside. But you see a great light ahead, and 

[arc pursuing that with perfect confidence and steadiness of 

[purpose." 

"Am I in the ri^ht path? " inquired the examiner. 
" I cannot tell, for I cannot perceive the subject on which 
you are writing. ] think you are, however, for tlie light ahea.d 
»eenas so clear." 

After a pause she added, — - 
" You are making one mistake. You think that you are 
doing it al! yourself. But you are not. You are constantly 
guided by a great spirit." 

"Who is he?" was asked, ivith all the greater interest 
because the gentleman mas writing a book, and, like every 
other author, fell that he had perceived " a great light ; " 
moreover, if he was sure of anything connected with it, he 
was sure that he was doing it himself, without the aid of any 
spirit or spirits. " Give me the name of my spirit friend and 
guide," he added. 

" I cannot do that to-day," she replied, with the true coto- 
mercial instinct of the professional medium; "come to-mor* 
tow, and I will try to give you, th^e name." 

Accordingly, the same party visited her the next day, 
when she made every effort to obtain the name, hut with- 
out success, Tt should be stated here that the lady was a 
slate-writing medium. Communication after communica- 
tion was written, but without siguiiturc, and all efforts to 
obtain the name were futile. Finally the gentleman said. 
In an aside apparently not intended for the ears of the 
medium, "I ihink i know who U is. It must be either 

11- 
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A B [naming a living friend in Washington], or my broiher, 
C D [giving his own name]," for he had ng broiher, living 
or dead. I mniediAtcly & coiamuiiicatioD was wnttea out, 
signed by Ihe supposed spirit brother, announcing ihe fact 
th.it he, and he alone, was the inspiring power in charge 
of Ihe hterary work named, that he was the '* guardian 
spirit " of the gentleman, over whom he was " constantly 
watching," etc. 

The emotions created by the affecting terms of the com- 
munication can be imagined when it is slated that all pres- 
enl, sive the medium, knew that the name was that of the 
sitter, and that lie never had a brother. But these emo- 
tions qnickly gave place lo wonder and admiration when it 
was discovered thai the signature was a.n almost exact repro- 
duction of his own, with all its salient peculiariiies faithfully 
reproduced. 

Comment upon this wonderful admixture of genuine 
telepathic power and conscious or unconscious fraud will 
not be indulged in, save to remark that the first day's pro- 
ceeding exhibited marvellous telepathic power under the 
most perfect test conditions. As to the second day's per- 
formance, it need only be said that if the communication 
had been from a genuine spirit, struggliog in vain to remem- 
ber hia own name, it shows that even spirits are controlled 
by the subtle power of suggestion ; for he had no hesitation 
in a.tsuming the name of the sitter when that name was sug- 
gested, and he so completely identified himself with that 
person as to reproduce his signature with marvellous accu- 
racy. It may be said tlial a fraud was perpetrated upon 
the medium. To this the plea of guilty must be entered, 
togctlierwilh a pica of extenuating circumstances, in that it 
was done in pursuit of scientific truth. Whether the mter- 
ests oftfuih were subserved, the reader must judge for him- 
self. To that end he must ask hiniaelf the question whether 
it is not more probable thai this manifestation was of the 
subjective entity of the medium rather than of an indepen- 
dent, disembodied spirit. Conceding the inherent power In 
mankind to convey and receive telepathic communicatton^ 
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"But," continued the lady, "this is not your only oc- 
cupaticin. I see yoTi iu your library at home, surrouinlcd 
by books and manuscripts. You appear to be writing a 
book." 

She then went on to describe correctly all the bookcases 
and other furniture in the room, and then sa.id, — . 

" I see the pathway by which you have arrived at your 
present conclusion in reference to the subject of your book. 
It is all sirewii with rubbish and weeds, all of which you 
have thioviTi aside. But you sec a great ligiit ahead, and 
are pursuing that with perfect confidence and steadiness of 
purpose." 

"Am I in the right path?" inquired the examiner. 

" I cannot tell, for I cannot perceive the subject on which 
you are writing. I think you are, however, for the light ahead 
seems so clear." 

After a pause she added, — 

" You are making one mistake. You think that you ate 
doing it all your3c]f. But you arc not. Vou arc constantly 
guided by a great spirit." 

"Who is he?" wa? asked, with all the greater interest 
because the gentleman -wai writing a book, and, like every 
other author, felt that he had perceived " a great light ; " 
moreover, if he was sure of anything connected with it, he 
was sure that he was doing it himself, without the aid of any 
spirit or spirits. " Give me the name of my spirit friend and 
guide," he added. 

"I cannot do that to-day," she replied,with the true com- 
mercial instinct of the professional medium ; " come to-mor- 
row, and I will try to give you the name." 

Accordingly, the same party visited her the next day, 
when she made cverj* effort lo ohlain the name, but with- 
out success. It should be sUtcd hure tliat the tady was a 
slate-writing medium. Communication after communica- 
tion was written, but without signature, and all cflbils to 
obtain the name were futile. Finally the gentleman said, 
in an aside apparently not intended for the ears of the 
medium, " I think I know who it is. U masX N«i «i\^wA 
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his name. Either supposition, jf it does ao violence to 
common-sense, is coniiury to atl tlie le;iclungs of spiritbtsv 
who have ltd us to believe that the Uw of spirit-li/e is that 
of etcrniil progiewi; thai all inith slaucls revealed to the 
perception of the disembodied soul. It would cause one 
to lose confidence in his guardian angels if he were forced 
to belicvu that a short residence in the spirit-land coyld 
reduce the immortal niiad to such a state of imbecility, 

Thia di^re&:^ioa Is indulged in for the purpose of illustra- 
ting the fact that one of the means by which telepathic 
impressions are conveyed from one to another is by visions. 
The percipient sees a vision representing the incident 
sought to be commuiiLcated by the ngent. He sees the 
ttiiiige of the object or person which the ngent desires him 
to see. Thus, when a person consults a medium he gene* 
rally expects and desires to learn something of his deceased 
friends. The medium goes into the subjective condition 
for that purpose. The visitor's mind is full of anticipation 
and hope that he vrill be put into direct communication 
with the loved and lost. Presently the medium sees a 
vision of some person. He believes that he sees a spirit. 
He describes it. and it is found to correspond with one of 
the visitor^s deceased friends. The visitor recogoices the 
description, and says so. He asks for the name, and it is 
given. Then the medium sees a virion representing some 
incident known only to the visitor and the deceased. He 
describei) the incident, not, perhaps, as a vision which he 
sees, but as a statement of fact imparted to him by the 
spirit. The visitor very likely knows that the mecUum 
lenew nothing of him or of the deceased before that 
hour. He is convinced tliat the medium has seen and 
convcr!(.ed ■with ihc spirit of his dead friend, and he is 
a convert to spiritism from that moment. Now, has the 
medium actually £«en a spirit, or has he merely read] 
the sitter's subjective mind? Is there any more reason 
for supposing that he has seen a spirit of a dead man thui 
tlierc is for supposing that a miiid-reader sees the spirit oCi 
the Jack of clubs when the im&gc of that card is telepathedj 
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to him? Obviously not. The conditions aje precisely the 
same in both cases. The percipient sees the image of thit 
which is in the mind of the agent. In the one case, it L3 
a card ; in the other it is 211 individual. If it is the spirit 
of the individual that is seen in the one case, it is the 
spirit of the card that is seen in the other. In the case of 
the New York medium, did she see the spirit of th« Patent 
Office, the spirits of the papers, tlie drawings, the desks, 
and the spirit of the examiner seated at the spirit o( 
one of the desks, examiniag the spirits of the diswings 
and of the specifications? 

I repeat it, the percipient sees the image of that which is 
in the mind of the agent, and he never sees more than tliat, 
It often happens that the image of some one is seen, of whom 
the agent is not consciously thinlcing at the moment. This 
has been already explained, on the obvious ground that it is 
the subjective, or unconscious, mind of the agent that is read. 
It soraetiraes happens that some fact is related, some scene 
descriLed, which the aitter cannot recall to mind, and he 
congcienltously declares that he sever knew the £a.ct related, 
nor witnessed the incident depicted. But when it is re- 
membered that the subjective mind of maji retains all that 
he has ever seen, heard, or read, and that he retains com- 
paratively litde in his objective recollection, it is extremely 
unsafe for him to declare lliat any one liict has never been 
known to him. It is merely negative evidence at best, and 
amounts only to a declaration that he does not recall the 
(act. Wlieii we consider how little we retain, in our objec- 
tive rccolleciion, of what we have seen, heard, or read, we 
may well wonder that it does not oftener happen that so- 
called spirits tell us of circumstances which we do not re- 
member. On the wliole, it may be safely assumed that no 
lucdium has ever yet been able to impart any informatiOQ 
that is not known either to the medium or to some living 
person with whom he is ra rapport. There is certainly 
notliing but the merest negative evidence, such as has been 
described, that such a thing ever happened. On the other 
band, there is the strongest possible evidence to tS«.«s^ 
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xnxSf in the fact that tbere \i room for a doubt on Uiat 
question, ll is self-cviJtnt that if ticts, knonn neither to 
the mcdiuiii nor those sunounding him, — that \s, f;icts oot 
IcnowB to him nor obtainable by meims of telepathy, — can 
be perceived or obuincd l^y him from inilepejident sources, 
tlie evidence of that fact would be tbiuiit upon us from lea 
thousand different sources every hour. This is also nega- 
tive evidence, it is true, but ii is all but conclusive. Thus, 
the question of spirit identity has given spiritists no end of 
trouble. Their ablest writers have sought Ja vaiu for a solu- 
tion of the quetition why it is that spirits constantly fail lo 
give conclusive evidence of their identity by means which 
could not be referred to the knowledge of the medium or 
to telepathy. 

On this subject Allan Kaxdec, one of the ablest writers 
on the subject, discourses as follows : — ■ 

"The identity gf conleraporaoeous spirits la much more easily 
proved, — those whose character and habits are known ; for it 
is precisely these habits, which they have not yet had lime to 
throw aside, by which they can be recognised." ' 

This may be true ; but it is also tnie that where the 
"character and habits " of a supposed spirit are known to 
the medium, or to those who ate in telepathic nipport with 
him, simulation of that character and those hiibits is per- 
fectly easy to the expert medium. The more generally the 
character and habits are known, the less evidential value is 
to be attached to their repraductJon, 

Our author then proceeds : — 

"Without doubt the spirit can give the proofs if a«ked,but 
he docs not always do so. unless it is agreeable to him, and 
generally the asking wounds him ; for this reason it should be 
avoided. In leaving his body the spirit has not Im'd aside bis 
susceptibility; !« is wounded by any question tending to put 
him to the proof, ft is sueh gueslions as one would not dare to 
prQjwsi Jo /lint, werf he living, for fear of o\*erstepping the 
bounds of propriety; why, then, should lliirc be less regard 
afltr his dL-ath ? Sliould a man enter a drawing-room and de- 

' Book on Medium*, jip jjt-a 
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dine to give hU name, should wc in&ist, at aD huards, thai he 
l^uld prove his ideiilily ly exhiljiiiug his liUes, under the pre. 
tfjtttthat tliere are impostors? Would \\i not, assuredly, have 
the rig]it to remind liis mierrogaior of the rules ol good breed. 
tng f Thi!> is what ilie spirits do, either by not replying or by 
wilhdiawiii^. L«l us niake a comparison. Suppose the as 
Iroiiomer Arago during hia Ule had presented himseil in a 
house where no one knew him, and he bad been thus addrtsaed ; 
'You say you a.rc Arago . but as we do not know you. please 
prove it ty answering our questions ■ sriive this astronotnical 
problem; tell us your riAmc, your Chriatijn name, those ol your 
children, what you did such and such a da;-, at such an hour, 
etc' What would lie have answered? Weil, as a spirit he 
will do just what lie would have doae during his liicUmc; aud 
otlier spirits do the same." 

The above is considered the best reason that can be 
given for the fact that spirits whose character and habits in 
lire are not generally known, or not known to the medium 
or 10 those siinoundiug hiiUj invanably tefuse to give proofs 
of their identity. But is his comparison pertinent? 1 
think not. It might be considered impertinent, nay, the 
very height of Ill-breeding, if one should insist on proofs ot 
identity when a stranger is casually introduced, or intro- 
duces himself, in n drawing-room. But let us makcaiiothei 
companion. Suppose a stranger — we, too, will say Arago 
the astronomer — calls us up by telephone, and makes a 
statement of the most transcendent interest and importance 
to us, — a statement which, if true, will change the whole 
course of our lives and our habits of thought. He statct 
that his special mission is to make this portentous an- 
nouncement to us, and that his name is Arago, the astrono- 
mer. We know Arago the astronomer by reputation, but 
have never had the honor of his personal acquaintance. 
AVe know enough of him, hovccver, to be ccttaiu that ho 
would tell us the exact inith as he understood it; and we 
would stake otu dearest interests upon a statement of his 
regarding thac about which he proftsscd to have positive 
personal luiowledgc. Under such cirrnrastanccs would it 
be likely to wound liis feelings 01 sAxocV, V.\a ■acose o\ v*-"*" 
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prietjr if we should reply through the telephone soaicthing 
like this ; — 

" Sir, your message is of portentous import to ns, and 
we cannot liesitate to believe it if we can he assured that 
you arc Arago tlie astioaomer, as you represent. VVc can 
hear you, but we cannot see you, and you are not vouched 
for by any one we know. Pte^se give us some proof of your 
identity." 

Would Arago the astronomer, or any other sensible man, 
wrap himself in the racintle of ofieoded dignity and treat us 
with silem contempt, or remind us of " the rules of good- 
breeding" ? Certainly not, especially if the object of hia 
existence was to make rhe communication, not only for our 
individual benefit, but for the purpose of giving to all man- 
kind that direct and positive assunuice, that tangible evi- 
dence, for which all humaniiy has sought in vain smce the 
dawn of creation. 

Our author then continues : — ■ 

"While spirits refuse to answer puerile and impertinent 
tjtiestioas which a person would have hesitated to ask during 
their lives, they often spontaneously give irrefutable proofs of 
their identity by their character, revealed in their language, by 
the use of words that were familiar to thera, by citing certain 
facte, — particularities of their life sometimes unknown to the 
assistants, and whose truth has bei-n verified. Proofs of identity 
will spring up in many unforeseen ways, which do not present 
themselves at first si^ht, but in the course ai conversations. It 
is bctlet, then, to wait for them, williout calling for them, ob- 
serving with care all that may flow from the nature of the 
commuDicstii^as. (See the fact given, No. 70.) " 

Turning now to page 83 of the volume, we find the state- 
ment above alluded to, and it reads as follows : — 

"On a vessel of the Imperial French na/y, stationed in the 
Cliineae seas, the whole crew, from the sailors up to the stafl- 

major, were occupied in making ubies talk. Tliey hit upon the 
idea of invoking the spirit of a lieutenant of this same vessel, 
some two years dead. He came, and after various coniraunica* 
tions, which .astonislied every one, he said, by rapping, wliat fol- 
fovrs: •Ipr^yyoM instantly to pay the captain the siiin of (he 
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mtnti'aRcd the sum), which 1 owe fcim, and which I regret not 
baviiig been able to repay before my death.' No one knew the 
fact ; the captain himself dad forgotten tlie debt, — a very small 
one; but on loutcing over his accounts, be found there the lieu. 
teii3£t's debt, the sum indicated being perfectly correct. We 
Bsk, of whose thought could this be the reflection ? " 

Here, then, we find the supreme test applied, — the best 
coaditiona possible, as prescribed hy one of the ablest and 
most thoughtful writers on the subject, II will be observed 
that he is not bUnd to the possibilities of telepathy, and 
counts it as a fictor in the case. " Of whose thought could 
this be the reflection?" he asks triurnphantly, "No one 
knew the fact ; the captain himself had forgotten the debt." 
It must be admitted that if this test is conclusive, their 
case has been proved a thousand times over, But Id view 
of what is now known of the laws of telepathy, it is self- 
evident that it proves nothing. Telepathy, as we have 
again and again repeated, is the coramunion of two or mote 
subjective minds. It is not that of which we are con- 
sciously thinking that the subjective mind of the medium 
perceives. Doubtless the captain had forgotten, objec- 
tively, all about the loan. It was a very small amount, and 
the lieutenant had been dead two years. But the subjec- 
tive mind of the captain, which r* members iill things, great 
and small, could not forget it, and it was telepathed to the 
subjective mind of the medium. Besides, there was another 
very potent agency at work to bring this loan into pmmi- 
ncncc. Wc have already seen, in former chapters, that the 
norma! function of the subjective mind is to watch over and 
protect the life of the individual. It is ihe strongest in- 
stinct of all animate nature. The protection of the material 
interests of the individual 19 as much a part of the function 
of the subjective mind as the protection of his life. I ndeed, 
the promotion of the one is but a means to secure the 
other. It was, therefore, simple obedience lo the first law 
of nature ihai prompted the subjective mind of the captain 
to thrust this loan upon the attention of those present and 
thus secure Ht payment. 
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It tfxvf be said, however, that there was no eridence that 
the captain was present at tbc stance; and it may be as- 
sumed by some that telepathic communion with his mind 
was impossible in liis absence from the circle. The former 
supposition is possibly conect, but the latter is not piobablc, 
in view of the well-known facts of telepathy. But assuming 
both to be true, — that the captain was absent from the 
immediate circle, and that the circumstance would pievcnt 
telepathic communion with his mind, — tliere still remain 
two or three other ways of accounting fur the phcnomeuou.. 
In the first place, it is extretnely probable that the captain's 
accounts were kept by a subordinate, who was present, and 
who, subjectively at least, rennenibered the account. It is 
disdnctly stated that all the subordiuates were present, 
" from the sailors up to the staff-major." This would neces- 
sarily include the one whose duty it was to keep the books. 
His subjective mind would be just as avaikhlc as that of 
the captain for the production of whi^t, in those days, was 
considered a test case. Again, supposing that the entry of 
the account wns made by the captain's hand, it is cxtrcnrnrly 
probcible that some one else had access to the books ; and 
however superficially the knowledge was impressed upon 
his consciousness, it was forever fixed upon the tablets of 
his subjective memory, and was instantly available for ii3e 
when a test case was needed. To those who regard inde- 
pendent clairvoyance aa an established principle, or faculty, 
of the human mind, the explanation is easy; for there 
would be no difficulty in suppoaing the mind of the inde- 
pendent c!aii\'oyaTit to be capable of taking cognizance of 
all that was to be found in the ship's records. 

It is extremely improbable, however, that any third party 
figured in the transaction, oi that it is necessary to assume 
that any third parly knew of the loan. It is sufTtcient to 
know that the captain was aboard the ship, and thai every- 
one on the vessel was necessarily en rapport with him. 
Besides, if any one in the circle was in telepathic rapport 
with the captain, it would be an all-sufficient explanation ol 
/AcpAcnomenon; for it is wcU kawwn tha.1 specific iafor- 
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mation, not known to any ose iu the circle, cod be obtained 
from same one having the knowledge who happens to be 
r« rajijiorl with any person in tlie circle. 

Thus it iviil be seen that theie are at least four ways of 
accounting for the phenomenon, on well-established prin- 
ciples, without the necessity of resorting to ihe assumption 
of supernatural agencies. 

The subtle rile which telepathy plays in so-called spirit 
manifestations must now be apparent. It is not only in 
the cla-ss of phenomena to which we have alluded that its 
power is manifest, but it reappears in all classes and phases 
of phenomena popularly attributed to spirits. The greater 
part of the mysteiy which surrounds these manifestadons, 
aside from the purely physical phenomena, is directly trace- 
able to telepathy; and it explains that which, without its 
aid, wouM be inexplicable on any other hypothesis than 
that the man] festit ions proceed from disembodied spirits. 

In concluding the discussion of this branch of the subject, 
I desire distinctly to impress upon the mind of the reader 
an important proposition which seems to have been lost 
sight of by many who are otherwise inclined to give full 
credit to telepathy as a means of explaiuiug many so-called 
spirit phenomena. It is this : — 

Jt is net tifussary ffiat any memier cf a circle should be 
in pessesiwn of objeitive knmehdge of a fact in order to be 
ahU to communkale it Utefiathicaliy (o the medium. 

The reason will be obvious, after a moment's reflection, 
10 any one who admits the existence of the power of tel- 
epathy. If the power is possessed by A to communicate 
a telepathic message to B, it follows that B can communi- 
cate the same message to C. and C can convey it to D, 
and so on, ad infmitttm. This proposition will not be 
gainsaid by any one who admits that A can convey a tel- 
epathic mcss^e to B. D may hwe no objective knowl- 
edge of A or of B, but is rn rapport with C. Now, we 
will suppose that a disaster h.ippens to A. He is missing ; 
he is drowned ; but no one possesses any objective knowl- 
edge of the fad, and his friends institute a v^ia w*.ViV,wi 
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one having the remotest idea of what his hipixmcd to him. 
B, hb mother, rccciws a telepathic racssage, conveyed by 
A at the moment of his death to her stibjeciiTc mind, in- 
formiDg her of the sad accident But not being sensitive 
to subjective impressions, it b impossible for her subjec- 
tive mind to conve>- the message above the threshold of 
her consciousness. She is, therefore, objectively ignorant 
of the fitct, ahhough her subjective mind is folly cogni- 
zant of all its sad details. In the mean time, C, a sj-mpa- 
thetic neightxir, tn rapport with B, subjectively perceives 
thai which is so strongly impressed iipoo the subjective mind 
of the mother. C is also unable to elevate the knowledge 
above the threshold of her consciomuess ; but she is a be* 
liever in spiritism, and volunteers to visit a Qeigbboring city 
nnd coasult a medium. She does so ; and the moment she 
becomes €« nr//(»r/with the medium, the telepathic mes- 
sage is delivered, and the medium perceives, objectively 
as well as subjectively, the details of the disaster which 
befell A. He describes the whole transaction, ani} locates 
the exact spot where the body may be found. Subsequent 
investigrition demonstrates the exact knowledge possessed 
by the medium, for the whole environment is found to be 
exactly as described, and the body is found in the very 
spot indicated. 

Now, the spiritists say that this ocairrence cannot be 
explained by reference to telepathy, for the reason that D 
was not tn rapport with A, nor with B. Nor was C en 
vapport with A, for the latter was dead before C could 
have become cognizant of the facts. The obvious answer 
to this is, as before indicited, that if the power exists in 
man to convey a telepathic message to his fellow-man, it 
presupposes the existence of the power in the percipient 
to repeat the message to a third person, and so on indefi- 
nitely, until some cine receives it who has the power to 
elcviite the information above the threshold of his con- 
sciousness, and thus convey it to tlie objeclive intelligence 
df the world. Nor is the element of time necessarily 
an adverse factor in the case; for there is no reason to 
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suppose that such messages may not be transmitted from 
one to another for generations. Thus, the particulars of a 
tragedy might be revealed many years after the event, and 
in such a way as to render it difficult, if not impossible, to 
trace the line through which the intelligence was transmitted. 
For the spiritist the easy and ever-ready explanation of such 
a phenomenon is to ascribe it to the intervention of spirits 
of the dead. But to those who have kept pace with the de- 
velopments of modem scientific investigation, and who are 
able to draw the legitimate and necessary conclusions from 
the facts discovered, the explanation is obvious, without the 
necessity of entering the domain of the supematuraL 
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Psj-ehomdry. — "ThcSoiitsof Things."— Professor Denton's EatperV, 
mcnis — Wonderful Vi&ioiu of the Andenc EriTijoiimenl of ' 
lo^cal Specimens. — A Piece of Mori»r from Cirero'a House.—"' 
Stippoaed Scientific Tests. — Eseplacation on Tele|ialhte Principles, 

— Enperinitnts in [lypnotUm ciHiijMicd. — CUirvnyADM and 
TelcpsUiT. — Their boundary Lhm in Tianeil- — CUiiautUenoe. 

— DcGniiions oEiHcTcmi. — Socrates &nd his Demon. — Modem 
Instances. — MeniJil Impressions. — Prcmonilians. — Their Un- 
icliabiliiy. — Kenwrkablc Ejcampics of CUit audience. — \ Lavf- 
ycr's Experience. — Subject to the I-aw of Suggestion. — Insanity 
eometimes results frotu Ignonace of the Cause. — Pr&citcal 
Suggestions. 

THERE is another dass of phenomena which has at- 
tracted a great ilea] of public attentionf and which 
deniMids a passing notice in this connection. It is that 
class which has received an exhaustive ireatmeiit in the 
wark of the late Professor Denton, entitled "The Souls of 
Things." It has been denominated "psychomeliy," which 
may be defined as tlie siipposeii power of the human mind 
to discern the history of inanimate objects by clairiroyance, 
Many wonderful stories arc related of the exercise of this 
supposed faculty, under the stricteiit test conditions, as test 
conditions were then understood. Professor Denton made 
a long aeries of experiments with his sister, his wife, and 
some others who were supposed to possess that power in a 
rcmaikahle degree. The powers of his wife and sister were 
indeed wonderful ; but, as we shall see, not in the line in 
which the cxpetim«nls were directed. It must be pre- 
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mised that tlie professor was a very learned man, not only 
in his specialty, wliith was geology, tut in all branches o( 
human knowledge. His wife and sister were also highly 
ciillivatcd women, and were specially interested iti those 
branches of learning in which the gifted professor excelled, 
Thus the conditions wer« extremely favorable for the pro- 
duction of extraordinary results in whatever branch of 
occiilt science they might jointly engage. 

it was the hntit of the professor to select some geologi- 
cal spceimen, or a fragment of some hisiorici;! stnict»re, 
and submit it to his percipient for her version of its history. 
She would readily enter a partially subjective condition, 
place tlie relic on her hc;id, and at once give a very plau- 
sibli-, itnd oftentimes a most wonderfully accurate, history 
of the scenes which had been enacted within its former 
environment. Thus, if the object bapjiened to be a geo- 
logical specimen, she would launch out into a glowing 
description of its surroundings when found, and going back 
into its history before the earth's crust was formed, trace it 
down through the different geological changes until she 
landed it in the professor's cabinet. Again, a piece of mor- 
tar from the dwelling of Cicero would be handed to her, and 
she would give a vivid description of the domestic life of 
those who had occupied the mansion, and describe historic 
events which " might have been seen " from the ancient 
habitat of the piece of mortar. It is easy to see how all 
this might be accomplished, and all the known facts stated 
with accuracy, regarding the geological environment of the 
piece of stone in her hands, when her wra geological learn- 
ing was taken into consideration. But the professor was 
not immindful of so obvious an explanation of her pm^er. 
To eliminate that element was his first ctire. To that end 
he would wrap the specimen in a piece of paper, and care- 
fully conceal its character from her objective knowledge. 
The result was always the same. She would read the his- 
tory of the specimen with the same apparent accuracy 
as before. The professor, however, did not forget the 
positibility that telepathy waa an elcmct\t ivtc^warj \o "^j* 
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ditninated. The pos^bilit)' Uut she might read whai vas 
in his own mind moA, therefore, b« piovided agatn^. To 
that end be wr^ppi-d a large number of specimens in pack- 
ages as nearly alike as possible, and mixed them together 
so that it was impossible for him tu kaow thein apart. One 
specimen after another would then be handed her, and 
each one would be described with (he same accuracy as 
before. This w-as considered the supreme test, aad the 
doctrine that " things," in common with men, have " souls," 
was thought to be demonstiaied. The Orientalists would 
say thai he had demonstrated that the history of all things 
is " recorded in the astral ligiu," whatever that may be. 
The spiritist would feiy that the spirits of dead men had 
given her the information. 

The true explanation is ob;iot)S to those who are Ac- 
quainted with the (acts of telep:ithy. The professor was an 
eminent geologist and a classical scholar. In his subjective 
mind was the hislar}- of every geological specimen in his 
po'ssession, pictur;;d clenriy and vividly, according to the 
theories of the best geologists of his generation. His im- 
agination carried him back to tlie time when chaos reigned 
supreme. He followed the fr.igraeni of rock down through 
all the changes which took place in the earth's structure, 
until it became a part of the solid mass of rock from which 
it vas taken. In the ever-ch;inging ^avironmcnt of that 
fragment, since the time when it was a part of a vast mass 
of molten matter, there was material for pictures of the sub- 
limest scenes incident to the formation of a world. Tliose 
pictares, lo the imagination of every geologist worthy of the 
tilU', are ever present and intensely vivid. A fnigment of 
rock to him is an open tiook, in which are recorded the 
history of the sublimest works of Omnipotence, and his 
imagination supplies the panoramic illiisintions. In ex- 
periments such as have been described, these pictures 
are necessarily presented to the subjective mind of the 
percipient in a form so clear and vivid that she would 
be insensate indeed if she failed lo describe them in 
appropmti terms. And when wc consider the iacl that 
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the percipiesls employed ia these experiments were ex- 
ceptionally cutiivated women, especially interested in the 
subjects of the professor's research, it will be seen that 
siicc«ssful lelepalhic experiments were to them exception- 
ally easy. 

The succe&sfiil reading of the historj' of the specimens 
submitted to the percipients is therefore easily accounted 
for where the professor had conscious knowledge of the 
contents of the packages. It remains only to explain the 
reason of success when he sought to eliminate that element 
by submitting a I-ir^ number of similar packages, not con- 
sciously knovviog one from the other. This also is easy to 
understand when the extraordinary acumen of the subjective 
mind is considered. It is a common hypnotic experiment 
to draw a blank card fcoin a. package, hand it to a subject, 
and suggest that it contains & picture of some person. The 
card is then marked on the back and shuffled with fifty or 
more others. A good subject will, in nine cases out of ten, 
indicate the marked cnrd ^ the one containing the sug- 
gested picture, and that without the possibility of seeing the 
mark on the other side. It is obviously a much easier feat 
to remember the differences in packages than in blank 
cards. Of the former, no two could possibly be alike. 01 
the latter, no two would ordinarily be sufficiently unlike to 
enable one to determine the liifTefencc by tlie unaided 
senses. But to the subjective mind the feat of remember- 
ing each package and its contents would be very easy, 
compared with thousands of recorded jn&tanccs lo be found 
in the literature of psychic phenomena. 

It will be observi'd that we have refrained from invoking 
the aid of clairvoyance to account for llie phenomena 01 
psychometry. It would be a nnuch simpler Bolulion of the 
problem to as'suine that the power of indcpcnilent cl,iir- 
Toyance exists, and that the percipients simply saw the con- 
tents of the packages. But inasmuch as the knomi ficta 
of telepathy afford a perfect solution, wc arc not logically 
justified in entering a domalD which is in the slightest 
degree overshadowed by doubt. By vhih ictomV "W. '^s. w*. 
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meant to imply that there is any doubt of the existence of s 
powCT which is generally known as dain-oyance, but thit 
its limitatioDS xre a:^ yet undecided. That is to say, tlte 
booodaiy liae between clairvoyuice wd telepathy is not at 
present clcarij- drawn. The field of clait\'oyance is con- 
standy narrowiug its boundaries. Tims, a few years ago 
every perception of a £ict not cognizable by the senses 
was attribuled cither to clairvoj*ince or to spirits. Sceptics 
on the latter subject were woni to explain certain phenomena 
by attributing them to the Conner. The pheoumena which 
could not thus be explained were lelegaied to the domain 
of fraud and legerdemain. When the phenomena of tele- 
pathy becime belter imdcrstood, the field of clair^-oyancc 
was greatly narrowed, a» it was found that most of the phe- 
nomena before explained by clairx'oyance were really due to 
telepathic communion. Bat the powers and limtlatioits of 
telepathy are not yet clearly marked ; and it is found that 
every step in advance in the knowledge of its principles by 
just so much narrows the field of clairvoyance. No better 
illustration of tfab fact could be given than tlie phenomena 
of psychometry, which we have just been considering. The 
power to read the history of a geological specimen with a 
plausible show of accuracy was first attributed to clairvoy- 
ance. As telepathic powers began to be understood, it was 
thought that possibly the percipient simply related what 
was read in the raind of the agenL Many experiments 
were made ihrcmghout the country which demonstrated 
that fact, and the recognized field of cbir\'oyance was 
thereby curtailed. Bin rrofessor Demon determined to 
eliminate the elcmcnl of telepathy by si> disposing of his 
relics &£ to divest himself of all knonledge of the particu- 
lar one under examination. When the percipient exhibited 
the same powers of discernment under those circumstances 
it was thought that the element of telepathy was elim- 
inated, and that the power of clairvoyance was demon- 
strated. But as the knowledge of telepathy k increased, 
and when it is understood that telepatliy is the communion 
of snb/ective minds, and that the subjective mind \% endowed 
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trith traDscendcnt powers in certain directions, n^iile it 
is hedged about witb limitiLUaDS in others, it is seen that 
the professor did not succeed, as he had supposed, in 
eliminating the clemCDt of telepathy. Thus the field (A 
claiivoyaiicc is again curtailed, aad that of telepathy corre- 
spondingly enlarged. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
the boundary lines between the two supposed powers are 
still unmarked. In the mean time it is unsafe to assume 
any one point as the boimdary, or even to assume that there 
is, in fact, any line at all. Judgment must be suspended 
until te!epn.thy is better tmdcrstood. All that can be safely 
said is that there are facts which cannot as yet be explained 
on any other hypothesis than that of independent clairvoy- 
ance. When we come across such a fact we may pro- 
visionally assume the power to exist, and await the slow 
progress of experimenial knowledge to enable lis to classify 
the fact in accordance with its legitimLitc relations. It is 
logically safe to do this as long m we thus .i\'Oid the neces- 
sity of wholesale denials of demonstrated lads on the one 
hand, and on the other refrain from entering the domain, of 
tlie supernatural in search of a hypothesis. 

It is thought that enough has now been said to explain 
the part which telepathy plays in the phenomena which have 
been considered, and also to enable the intelligent reader 
to .apply the principles to all other classes of phenomena in 
which telepathy constitutes a possible factor. It is con- 
stantly reappearing in every phase of psychic phenomena, 
and constitutes a factor in every manifestaiion of intelligent 
power involving the perception of that which is beyond 
the reach of the senses. 

CLAtRAUDtESCH. 



The next subject in order Is that of clalraudicncc, or 
" dear hearing." It is a faculty of the human mind much 
more rarely developed than that of clairvoyance, — that is, 
if we assume the latler to be identical with telepathy, which 
we ma.y do for the purposes of this discuasioa. 
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The Ceotuiy Dictiooarr defines ctairaudieoce ss "the 
sapposed power of hearing to a mesmeric trance sounds 
which arc not audible to the ear in the natural waking 
conditioD." 

This, as fcir as it goes, is acorrect definition of thnt fhciilty ; 
but it defines a vei; small part of its field of opcn^tions, 
and that part which is of the Ica&t impottaocc. It may be 
defined, broadly, to be " the power of hearing the spoken 
words of a human soul.'* lu olher words, it is that fac- 
ulty of man's intelligence which enables his objective mind 
to receive communications from his own subjective mind 
or from that of another by means of spoken words. It 
is one means of bringing the operatioDS of the subjeciive 
mind above the thrcbbold of consciousness. Tlie power 
is by no means confined to persons in a mestaeric trance, 
although it seems prolubic that one must be in a paniciUy 
subjective stale to enable bim to bear clairaudiently. The 
degree of subjectivity may be ver^' slight, so that the per- 
cipient may seem to himself and others to be in a perfectly 
normal condition. The sounds — if that may be called 
sound which does not cause atmospheric vibrations — are 
perfectly distinct to the consciousness of the percipient, but 
are not perceptible to others who may be near him and in 
the normal condition. 

Like nil othpr means for bringing the operations o( the 
subjective ininii above the thre.s,hoid of consciousness, the 
sounds Iwvc from time immcinori;tl beer attributed to 
Mpemnt'iral agencies. Socrates furnished the most notable 
example in ancient or modern times of a man wbose sub- 
jective mind was able at any time to communicate mes- 
sages to hii objective mind by means of spoken words. It 
is well known tliat he supposed himself to be constantly at- 
tended by a decmon, or guardian spirit, who watched over 
him and warned Jiim of any danger that was imminent. 
(See Chapter X. for a fidler discussion of Socrates and his 
daemon.) The biblical student will recall to mind many 
instances where voices were heard, conveying intelligence 
of the most poitentous character, and a critical examination 
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of some of the instances will not fail to reveal tbeir true 
nature. 

Many spiritual mediams of the present day have the fac- 
ulty hrgely developed. Some of them are enabled to ob- 
tain the names of tbeir sitters by hearing ihcm spoken 
elaiiatidiemly, and the names of supposed spirits aic ob- 
tained in the same way. It is popularly supposed that the 
ordinary method of telepathic communion, when the mes- 
sage is not brought above tlie threshold of consciousneM, 
is by mental impressions. It is, of course, impossible for 
us to know the processes employed in the oidinar)' cora- 
mumon of subjective minds. It stems probable, however, 
that it is by means of such language as is employed by the 
communicants in objective life. All that is or can be known 
is, that when the ideas aic communicated to the conscious 
mind, it is necessarily by such means as can be under- 
stood, — that is, by means which appeal lo the senses. It 
is true that the subjective mind is often able strongly to 
impress the objective mind, especially when d.inger to the 
person is imminent, or when some near relative or dear 
friend is in danger. Such impressions are known as pre- 
monitions. Sometimes they are so strong as to be of real 
service in averting danger. But they are not always reli- 
able, for the reason that we ate seldom able to distinguish a 
real premoaition from that feeling arising from fear and 
anxiety regarding the welfare of those who are absent and 
very dear lo tis. Thus, a mother will often feel that she 
has a premonition of danger to an absent child, but will 
afterwards learn that her fears were groundless. Perhaps 
at another time a real premonition will be disregarded. It 
seems probable that when the laws of subjective mental 
action are better understood, there may be some method 
formulated by which a genuine premonition may be recog- 
nized. It is certain that in all cases where danger to the 
person is imminent, the subjective mind makes a supreme 
effort to give w.iming and avert the dangur. That being its 
normal function, its hiRhcst activity is exercised in the 
effort to preserve tlie life of the individuftl. It U %n<^^' 
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tunes snccessAil, and soateUmn not ; bat that tbe effort is 
always made docs not Admit of donbt. Sometimes it suc- 
ceeds by meaits most exu-aordinaty, — claiiaudicnce Dot 
in&eqiicnti)- being the mcaoa of receiviDg the nuraiog. 
Tbttt, a lady once confessed to the writer that she at one 
time, in a fit of despondency arising from ill healtli, at- 
tempted to commit suicide. She bad laiscd a pbtol to her 
bead and was about to 6re, vhen she heard an explosive 
sound, apparently in the same room, resembling a pistol- 
shot. Thin caused her to pause for an iostoni, when fJie 
heard the words, apparently spoken tn her ear, " Not now ; 
you have two years yet ! " Surprise caused her to lo«-er 
ihc pistol, and reflection caused her to desist, and finally to 
alxuidoQ the idea of suicide. As the two years have not 
yet expired, it is too early to know whether it is a case of 
previuon as well as of clairaudicnce. 

One of the most remarkable cases of clairaudicnt warning 
agatntt danger that has e\-er come under the oheervation of 
the writer occurred near Washington a short itmc ago. A 
well-known colored preacher was aboard a train on its way 
lo the city. He was dozing in his seat a few miles out, 
when he was suddenly awakened by a cry of " Wreck t 
wreck 1 " apparently sounding in his ears. He thought for 
ft moment that he had been dreaming ; but after he was 
fully aw-<ikc he again heard the same words repeated three 
times. As lie happened to be the only occupant of the car, 
he knew thst no one was playing a trick upon him, and he 
inst:intly became panic-Btricken, and rashed to the rear end 
of the car ami jumped off, although the traia was going at 
the latc of thirty miles an hour. He was somewhat cut and 
bruised, but managed to walk to the next station, where he 
related his adventure to my informant. Little importance 
was attached to the circumstance at that time, as his train 
passed to the city in safety. But tlie very next train that 
passed over the road in the same direction was wrecked by 
the falling of a large rock upon it as it passed. The rock 
overhung the track, and h.id evidently become loosened by 
the vibrations caused by passing trains. Subsequent inves- 
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ti^^tion by my iiiformint revealed the lact that the old 
preacher hail leaped from the train but a short distauce 
beyond the scene of the wreck. 

Noff, it maybe asketi, how do we connect the cUirau- 
dient warning of the old man with the wreck which did nol 
occur to his iraia? It must be a.(imitli:d that the circum- 
staoces do not constilute an idedly perfect case of a life 
saved by a clairaudieni reception of warning; but it must 
alsto be held that the case is of all the greater evidential 
value for that very reason. It is easy to perceive how the 
old man's subjective mind perceived the danger, when it 
is once admitted that it possesses the power to see that 
which is not within the range of objective vision. Ever 
alert for the safety of the individual, it perceived the dan- 
ger, no matter how. It saw the condition of the overhang- 
ing rock, and believed tliat that train, would loosen its hold. 
In the meantime the old man was in that pasaivej soitinolent 
condition most favorable for the reception of subjective 
impressions or communications. He happened also to be 
dairaudient, and therefore in tlie best possible condition 
for the conveyance of subjective messages above the thresh- 
old of consciousness. And the message was delivered in 
the most effective way possible, - — in the snme w.iy in which 
Socrates was again and again warned of impending danger. 
That the catastrophe did not happen to his train proves 
only that the intelligence which gave the warning was 
finite, that its knowledge was circumscribed by the limita- 
tions of human judgment, and that it did not proceed from 
Omniscience, 

It may be here remarked that this incident seems difficult 
to explain on any other hypothesis than that of independent 
clairvoyance. To explain it on the principle of telepathy 
would involve the necessity o( presupposing that some per- 
son or persons knew of the dangerous situation of the rock, 
and that they were in telepathic rapport with the percipient. 
Either supposition seems improbable, although nol impos- 
sible. Be this as it may be, the fact remains lh.^t the sub- 
jective mind of man has some means of t«w;:Wmij,Q«x\>E'^w«^ 
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the range of our faculties of objective pecceptioD, and ol 
knowiag wben and where danger threatens the individual. 
That ii is constantly on tlie alert for that purpose, is also 
certain. 

But its efforts are not (iircctcd exclusively to the protec- 
tion of the body fioro harm. It is also on the alert for the 
protection of the material interests of the individual, and foT 
the advancciiieul of whatever aims and objects he has io 
life. These objects are, of course, subsidiary to tlie main 
one, being means to the end in view, — namely, the preser- 
vation of human life. One of Uie most eminent lawyers 
in the United SUles informs me coufidemially that lie is 
often guided, in critical emergencies, by a voice which 
gii'es him in a single, concise sentence the key to the situa- 
tion. All the years of his adult life this voice has warned 
him of impending danger, and guided him to the attain- 
ment of ihc objects of his ambition. He did not, in early 
life, entertain any well-defined theory on the subject of the 
origin of the voice, but has always been guided by its 
raonilions, aud tiover to his disadvantage. Of late years, 
however, he has become convinced of its true source, and 
now regards his faculty as of llie most transcendent interest 
and scientific importance, to say nothing of its value as a 
pcraonai mentor. 

It seems prohable that the faculty might be cultivated to 
an unlimited extent, prc^'ided its true source could be re- 
cognized early in life and its monitions heeded. It is also 
probable that most people have occasionally heard clalraudi- 
eutly, though but few have paid attention to the phenome- 
non; and those who have done ao have either attributed it to 
imagination, onegsrded it as a subjective hallucination. In 
cither case the auto- suggestion would necessarily prevent 
the development of the faculty. It sometimes happens, 
however, that spirit mediums develop tlie faculty to a re- 
markable extent- As they attribute the phenomena to 
extraneous sources, the suggestion necessarily results in 
concspooding phenomena. It is needless to remark that 
the sAxat law of sugj^estion which prevails in the producliaa 
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of other phenomena governs the chaiactcr of claiTaudient 
manifestations. Thus, if the suggestion is entertaincJ that 
the voice proceeds fiora a diseiubodied spirit, or from the 
guardian angel of the peicipient, the cliaracttr stigjjestcd 
will be aa:iumed by the subjective entity, and future coia- 
municalions will be conducted on that bnsi^. It may thus 
b« made to assume Che character of an angel or of a devil, 
just as the suggestion happeus to be made, llie suggestion) 
in the present st:ite of knowledge on the subject of psychic 
phenomena, must depend altogether upon accident, or the 
education and habits of thought of the individual. 

Doubtless, many peraons have been made insane by con- 
stantly hearing what they supposed to be spirit voices. Not 
knowing the true origin of the phenomenon, ihey endow 
it with whatei'er character happens to suggest itself, and 
it readily assumes to be whatever is suggested ; or it may 
assume a do^cn di/ferent characters, if the person hap- 
pens to imagine their existence. The effect can readily 
he conceived when one is persuaded ihal he is beset by 
supernatural beings. Insane people are often seen to be 
engaged in conversation with some imaginary person, and 
when we say of such a soUloquist, " He is talking to him- 
self," we are wiser than we think; for that is the fact. 
But the individual thought he was in conversation with 
supernatural bcing5. We are accustomed to regard such 
conversations as symptoms of insanity, whereas they are 
oftentimes the cause of insanity. The patient for some 
reason develops the facnlfy of clairaudience. He imagines 
that the voice proceeds from some extraneous source. His 
superstition causes him to ascribe it to spirits. He con- 
stantly develops the faculty by pracbce, until he becomes 
a monomaniiic on the subject. His subjective mind, domi- 
nated by an all-potent, but false, suggestion, gradually ob- 
tains control of the objective faculties, and Reason abdicates 
her throne. The man is insane, just as -all men are insane 
who allow their subjective minds to obtain the ascendency. 
This is, of course, an extreme case ; but it is less rare than 
uany suppose. Our asylums are full of men. irA ■wc.-k.b:^ 
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who, in one way oi another, arc doniiuated by their suttee 
tive minds, acting in obedience to false suggestions which 
have been dwelt upon so long that reason is powerless to 
combat them. 

The lesson is ob'vions. We should Icitn first of aJI that 
the subjective entity witliiii each of us, wKllst it is endowed 
with transcendent powers, is also circumscribed by limita.- 
tions whith unfit it for control of the dual man. Having 
learned this, it should be our core to keep reason in the 
ascendency, and to comrol llie subjective mind by sugges- 
tions which, while keeping it in subordination, will direct its 
powers in the chaimtl of its legitimate ftinclions, — namely, 
the preBerv,«ion and perpetiuuJon of the human species. 

Cbiraudicnt powen, like every other power which cDHbles 
man to raise the opcrtitions of the subjective mind above 
the threshold of consciousness, tnay to one who knows the 
laws which govern it, »vho appreciates its powers, and who 
is aware of its limitations, become a sonrcc of decided ad- 
vantage. But to one who does not understand those laws, 
powers, and limititions, those faculues may prove to be lite 
the wand in the hand of the slave of the magician in the 
Basleni tale. He saw his master wave his wand, and heard 
him give orders to the spirits who arose at his command. 
The slave stole the waud, waved it in the air, and summoned 
the spirits. They came at his summons, but tore him in 
pieces instead of obeying his commands. He had not ob- 
served that his master used his left hand for the purpose o( 
conjuration. 

This talc was told for the purpose of illustrating the very 
point which we have sought to make. The fate of the 
ma^cian'^ slave was no worse than that which may befall 
any man who irrcpilarly summons his own spirit, without 
understanding the laws which enable him to control it and 
make it useful instead of destructive. He is conjuring 
mth the most potential force of nature below that oi 
Omnipotence. 
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The Planchclte — ModiRcatlons —Easily operated — AuloiualEc 
Writing, — Governed by tlie Universal Law — 'Hie Platichelle with- 
out Spirits. — Tlie Plan che tie and Tele-pat liy. — Trance. — Ancinit 
■nd Modern Supcrstitiona relnling to Trntice. — Religious Sys- 
(enis foixnileJ on Trance- — Visions. — Swedenborg. — Oriental 
PbilDsophy — Its Slow Gruwlh and Stupendous Piopottions. — 
Spiritistic riiilosopliy. — lis Evolution. — All founded on Trance 
Visions in Ignoiancc of llic Law of Suggestion. — CshagncC's Mes- 
meric Seer<i. — Their Rfivelaiions. — Objective and Subjective 
Visions. — Orthoddsy and Heterodciiy. — Visions o( the Holy 
Virgin. — The Physical and Mental Altitude of Prayer. — The 
Prayer of Fwtli — Obacssran, — PoBaessioii. — Cas-ring out Dev- 
ils. — Devils out of Fashion. — The Influence of Suggestion. — 
The Fiemcm of Telepathy- — Dual Personality —Loss of Iden- 
tity. — Characteristics. — tlic Case of Ansel liournc.- Possible 
Explanation. — A Proof of tlie Dual Hypothesis. — Multiple 
PerEonality 

ANOTHER method of bringing the operations of the sub- 
jective mind above the threshold of consciousness is 
by means of an Instratneni called the planchette. It con- 
sists of a thin boaiil about six Indies square, resting upon 
two castors, the third leg consisting of a pencil, which 
p.Tsses through a hole in the board, its point resting upon 
the paper upon which the instnimeat is designed to write. 
The mode of operation consists in resting the hpnd lightly 
upon the board and allowing it to move over the paper 
without consciously aiding its progress. In the bands of a 
medium it will soon begin to write, app.ircntly propelled by 
an unseen power. A modification of this a553.w.VM%. \s, ws* 
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on the ouiiet, which consists of a sttniUr piece of thia 
board, approxitnately (hat^ular in shape, with a plain 
wooden \f% at each apex. lu feci, like the feet of the 
gods, arc "&bod with wool." AccompaayiDg it is a board, 
say tvo feet square, on which ihe letteis of the alphnbet ssvX 
the arable numeiaU aic painted. Its mode of operation is 
similar to that of the planchctte, except that, iostcad of a 
pencil being osed, one t>f the legs serves as a pointer, and 
the words are spelled out, letter by letter, as indicated by 
the pointer, whi<:h moves over the board in the same nays* 
tcrioDS way as the planchette. lu advantage over Ihe 
pUncbette consists in the fact that a greater number of 
peisons can operate it satiefnctorily. Othenrise. the plan- 
chctte is prcfcriWe, inasmuch aj it writes contintiouily, in- 
stead of spelling the words letter by letter. In ;Ofnost 
every £unily some one will be found who can, with a little 
practice, obtain commuiiicatioDS by this means from his 
own subjective mind. Iliis is the simplest way by which 
so-called spirit communications can be obtained. 

Automatic writing is a cognate method, and consists in 
holding a pencil in the hand and letting it write. The sub- 
jective mind assumes control of the muscles and nen-es of 
the arm and bund, and propeb the pencil, the objectrre 
mind meantime being perfectly quiescent, and ofleo totally 
oblivious of what is being written. .A smaller number of 
persons can acquire this faculty than either of ihe others. 

We assttme, of course, that it b the subjective mind of 
the medium that directs the pencil. The same laws gov- 
ern the manifciiLitions, and the intelligence is hedged 
about by the same limitations. Siigge^ttion plays the same 
subtle rile, and the Vnowledge of the subjects of the com- 
munication) are limited b)' that of the medium and those 
with whom he is in telepathic rapport The entity that 
guides the pencil almost invarir^bly assumes to be a spirit, 
and its communications necessarily confyrm to the charac< 
ter assumed. The reason of this is obvious when we con- 
sider the fact (hat automatic writing has always been 
associated with the idea of spirit communion. The uni- 
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peraatity of this idea constitutes an all-potent suggestion 
which cannot easily be overcome. Even though the 
medium may profess lo be a sceptic on the subject of 
spirit intercourse, nevertheless he is dominated by that 
suggestion, in the absence of any definite counter-sieges- 
tioi). Obviously, a counter- Higgesuoii which cowld over- 
come the hypothesis of spirit intercourse must be in tiie 
form of a theory which appeals more strongly to the reason 
of the medium than the suggestion of spirit ioicTcourae. 
In the present state of popubr opinion on the subject o( 
spiritism it would be difficult to find a medium whose sub- 
jective mind would not be tloniinatcd by the popular hypo- 
thesis. Nevertheless, instances bitve been known where 
the popular idea did not prevail. One case th;it is now 
recalled is reported in the " Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research," April, 1S91 (pugc 33). The medium, 
or, more properly speaking, the aulomatist, was a young lady, 
aged fifteen. "She had not previously heard of planch eiie,'* 
says llie author, "and spiritualism was to her a mere name." 
This was a very desirable condition of mind for the pur- 
pose, and as rare as desirable. " She never knew what she 
had written till it was looked ,it," continues the author, 
"and there was often aorae slight difiicully in deciphering 
it. Thus, the first question, 'Who are you tbat write ?' 
produced what at firet I took to be mere scrawling, and C 
(the automatist) shortly after left the room. After she had 
done so, I took another look at this scrawl, and then at once 
perceived that it was legible, and that the name written in 
answer to the question was 'Henry Morton.' I at once 
followed C upstairs, and asked her if she had ever 
heard the name ; and she replied that it was that of a 
character in a Christmas play she had acted in, more than 
a year previously." 

This is a most remarkable case in more ways than one. 
It shows, first, that when the automatist knows nothing 
of spiritism, and there is consequently no suggestion of 
the spirits having any part in the performance, the sub- 
jective mind will not assume that it u 3l sva*. '^'i^''^' 
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vrites; secondly, that the bare fact thAt the queGtion, 
"WTio arc you i.!inl wriic?" is asked, amounts lo a sugges- 
tion that some liiird person is writing, and that the aulo- 
inatist is dominated by the infeteace drawn, just the same 
as if the suggestion had bc«ii a positive statement. The 
most rcmariiaWe part of it, however, is the persistency with 
which her subjective mind ching to the stiggflstion that she 
was '• Henry Morton." She had assumed that character 
moie than a year before, in a Christmas play, and her sub- 
jective mind Btill identified itself with the imaginary person- 
age, and bclicvL'd the inith of ihe suggestion as firmly as it 
would have Ixilicved the Buggcstion [hat it was a dbem< 
bodied spirit, had that suggestion be(^ made. The author 
shows an intelligent appracialion of this fact when he adds : 
" Had the name been, as it easily might have been, that of 
some deceased friend, it is obvious what inference would 
have been drawn." It is also obvious that it would have 
been that of suine deceased person, had the young lady 
been, acquainted ^'ilh the plaiichette and the spiritistic 
h]'pothesis. 

Another iniitarce of automatic writing where the spirit- 
istic hypothesis was ignored, is reported in the "Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research," vol. iii. 
pages S-»3. Space can be given to a brief extmcl only. 
The experiments were tried by the Rev. P. H. Newnham 
and his wife, the Utler acting as the automatist. The pri- 
mary object of these expetiiiients was to test the power 
of thoiJght-transference. This was very successfully done, 
as the answers, though not always correct, referred to the 
questions. It appears, incidentally, that they entertained 
a different hypothesis from the usual one, as will appear 
from the answers which we quote. The questions were 
written down by Mr, Newnham, and no hint was given to 
the operator as to their character or subject. The following 
are fair samples : — 

" Q. Is it the operator's brain, or some external force, that 
moves the planchelte? Answer 'brain,' or 'forre.' 
W. Will. 
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{^ I» it the will of a living person, or of an immaterial spirit 
distinct from that person ? Answer ' person ' or ' spirit' 

A. Wife. 

Q. Give first the wife's Christian name; then my favodu 
name for her. 

A. (This was accurately done.) 

Q, What is your own name? 

A. Only you. 

Q. We are not quite sure of the meaning of the answet. 
Esptain. 

A. Wife." 

At a subsequent sitting the followbg questions and an- 
swers were given : — 

" Q. Who are you that write ? 

A. Wife. 

Q. But does no one tell wife what to write? If so, who? 

A. Spirit. 

Q. Whose spirit t 

A. Wife's brain. 

Q. But how docs wife's hrain know (certain) secrets ? 

A. Wife's spirit unconsciously guides." 

At a subsequent seance the following dialogue occtincd : 

"■Q. By what meaaa are (unknown) secrets coaveyecl 10 
wife's brain ? 

A . What you call mesmeric influence. 

Q. Wbiat do you mean by ' what you call ' ? What do you 
call itf 

A. Electro-biology. 

Q. By whom, or by what, is the electro-biologic force set in 
motion ? 

A. I told you you could not know mere than you did. 

Q. Can wife answer a question the reply to which I do not 
know? 

A. Why do you try to make me s.ny what 1 won't? 

Q. Simply because I desire knowledge. Why will you not 
teli; 

A. Wife could tell if some one else, with a very strong will. 
In the room knew." 

These two cases clearly demonstrate the proposition (hat 
where kq operator can be found who is not domifuiicd 
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bjr die wif f mioB enboced in the spintistac tijpotbesi^ 
he iriD aoc aasnae to be a sjnit. If he docs entetom the 
tftcL bypotbctts, be ma asaomc tfait be is a ipint. aad 
aammtr aceotdia^f. Ibe Bonai and piipical pbeDocneaa 
ate tbe nne in the cne caw as m tbc other. The logicd 
ftT»inwi>ii b this: the fact that tbe inteUigeoce vbkb 
epentes the peacJ in the one case dums that it is a djs- 
eobodied sptiit does dck cooautnte valid evidcoce that it 
is a qtuit. We most k>ok, tbeic fc ue, lo other soorces kn 
tvUmx of spirit otigm of dK pbeaomena. Obnooslr tbe 
ooljr lest by wfakfa that questioo can be settled is bjr the 
character of tbe contniB B icahonS i Wbea thai test is ap- 
plied, it is Ibond that aH that k mTsterioos aboot ibem can 
be explaioed oo tbe hypothesis of idepolhf or claiivojraiice. 
In tbe lacan time, the tact that the pcvcr that wjiin b 
alvraji amemble to control b]r suggestion, cooMiLiites the 
SUOogeK presumpiire evidence that it is the subjeclne 
mind of the operator. This is the explaxiatioa ii^icb it 
avoided by a knowledge of some of the laws gorcnung 
the action of the sabjectire miiKi. Tbe *»(m frcfanJi 
mti with those who claim a sopematural origin for tbe 
InCIKmeDOSl. 

TRANCE. 

Under the geiwral bead of trance may be grouped all 
th.it class of cases in which the objective fecutties are, 
for the time being, held in practically complete abeyance, 
and tbe sobjecttve mind becomes correspoodif^y active. 
Vaiioos names have been applied to this condition, stich 
as somoambolism, hypnosis, mesmeric trance, ecstasy, cita* 
lepsy, obsession, etc., many of the names implying a Iheoiy 
of causation rather than distinctii-e features of condition. 
The condition varies in accordance with the idios)-ncnsics 
of the individual as mtich as from the caoses which induce 
it. The leading characteristics are, however, the same in 
all cftses. These are, fiist, the partial or complete abeyance 
of the objective mind ; second, the activity of the subjeo- 
ijve mind ; and, third, the perfect amenalwlity of the latter 
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to control by the power of suggestion. Many remarkable 
mental phenomena are developed in these states, but this 
discussion will be L-onfiiied to the supposed power of per- 
sons in the condition of trance to hold intercourse with the 
spiritual world. 

This power has been held to exist from time immemorial ; 
the ancient and modem mystical literature is filled with ihe 
most interesting, not to say startling, accounts of interviews 
held by these persons with the inhabitants of the spirit-land. 
Vast systems of leiigion have been founded upon, the sup- 
posed revelations of persons in a trance, and untold mil' 
lions of the human race base Uieir hopes of a life in a future 
world upon the dreams of ecstatics. The whole vast fabric 
of Oriental philosophy and religion is b.ise<] upon the reve- 
lations of persoDs in a trance. The S^'edenborgiaii philos- 
ophy in the Western world is founded upon the dreams of 
a person who, in a condition of a trance, believed himself 
to be able to hold familiar converse with the inhabitants of 
heaven and of hell. Some of these systems of spirimil 
philosophy are of such vast and complicated structure thai 
the mind is wrapped in wonder and admiration of their 
magnitude and perfection. The Oriental philosophy, iti 
particular, is so symmetrical, so pervaded by grand and 
noble conceptions, so permeated with lofty precepts o( 
morality, htiTnanity, and religion, that we are wont to lose 
sight of the fact that the whole structure is built up by a 
process of deductive reasoning from premises that have 
no better foundation than the dreams of ecstaiics. Kut 
we are told that it has stood the test of thousands of ycara 
of thought luul investigation, and that no fact in physical 
science can be adduced to disprove its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Doubtless this is true. The adepts have steered 
clear of propositions in physical science which could be 
disproved by the learning of the schoolboy. In this they 
have avoided those errors of the Bible of the Christians, 
which, though unimportant in themselves, Iiavlng no bciw- 
ing upon the real pbiloMiphy of the Christian religion, have 
pcoved a stumbling- block to superficial minds. But dae% 
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it fbUon' tha.1 because a proposibon regSLtding the condition 
of affairs in the ipirit-n-orld ciaaot be controverted by the 
science of the physical world, the pioposition mmt ncces- 
sxrily be true? Clearly not. Again, docs tt follow that 
because a system of philosophy, the alleged facts of which 
are necessarily undemoiistrabie, has stood the test of thou- 
sands of years of investigation, it Is necessarily correct? 
By no means. Time hw effected for the Oriental philoao- 
phy ihat which I<as uot been effected for the Western spiritual 
philosophy, simply for the want of time ; it lias perfected 
it as a lystem. The Upse of time hits enabled the sj-stcm 
to be evolved by the graduid but constant accretions of 
human thought, from generation to generation, until it has 
grown, from the fimt vague hope of the human soul for a 
life beyond the grave, to its present stupendous proportions. 
The processes of its growth can readily be seen and under- 
Ktood by a glance at the evoiution of our own spiritistic 
piiilosophy within the memory of men now living. It is 
true that modem spiritism founil a philosophy ready 
made to its hand in the writings of Emanuel Swedeoborg. 
His dKcriptions of the spirit-world were in the main con- 
firmed by the earlier mediums who were acquaiiiled with 
his writings. His was e^entially a material heaven. "As 
on earth, so in heaven," waa his highest conception of the 
beauties and glories of the land of "spirits of just men 
made perfect." But he believed in hell, and he found onft. 
He was inimical to certain Christian sects, and he found 
that all who belonged to those sects were condemned to 
everlasting punishment. When modern spirilism became 
a belief, it found its most enthusiastic followers amon^ 
those who were outside of the pale of the Church, those 
who were in revolt against the asceticism of the Puritar 
belief and practices, those who refused to believe that a 
God of love and mercy would condemn any portion of his 
creatures to everlasting fire. They found in the Rochester 
knockings the first evidence which appealed to their senses 
of a life beyond llie tomb; and they conaulled their me- 
diums with perfect conlidence in their ability correctly to. 
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portray the condition of the denizens of the land of spirits. 
They learned from those oracles that their preconceived 
notions of divme justice were eminently correcl, that there 
was uo such place as Ikcll, and that aX\ iilike shared in the 
boon of immortality; and, by a scries of progressive steps, 
through seven or eight concentric spheres, all at last 
reached the highest state of di^nne fclidty. They found 
that Swedcnborg was right m the main, but was a little 
lucoirect in his information concerning hell II would be 
tedious, as well as superfluous, to cnumeralc the steps by 
which the philosophy 0/ modern spiritisra has advanced 
from the crude notions of the earlier writers to its present 
status, Every inlelligt^nt reader will recognize the wide 
difference between the rhapsodic hodge-podge of Andrew 
Jacksoa Davis and the calm philosophy of Judge Edmonds, 
and will not fail to note how completely ihe latter is now 
superseded by modern wrilers, who are gradually engrafting 
upon the indigenous stem the most luxurious branches of 
the Oriental tree. What their philosophy will be in coiring 
years can be conjectured only by those who observe what 
evolution has done for the Oriental philosophy during the 
thousands of years of its existence. 

The process of this evolution is easy to understand. The 
earlier mediums adopted the doctrines ofSwcdenborg, with 
certain amendments which seemed to them to he more in 
accord with reaafln and Divine justice. Those who followed, 
in turn adopted the main ideas of their predecessors, with 
amendments of their own. Ench writer in succcsiion 
amended the work of his predecessors in those respecti in 
which it seemed to hinn to be imperfect, and each one had 
authority from, the spirit-woild which sanctioned the amend- 
ment. And thus the system grows in magnitude and per- 
fection, and will continue to grow as long as men believe 
themselves to be inspired by extramundane intclligencei, 

Now, the noteworthy facts connected with this evolution- 
ary process arc, first, that all believe that they obtain their 
authority for every itatemeni of fact and every new ide» 
direct firom the spirits of the dead ; and sccoadlw that «s«ri 
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man who evolvrs a new idea, or is possessed of ac old one, 
cui tmily bave it coiirirmcd by coosulUng a spirit me- 
dium, providing the proper suggt«tion \i made to said 
medium. And this is true of all classes and ranks o( 
mediums, frum Uic common tablc-tippcr to the Oriental 
cuiUtic. If the medium is possessed of ideas of his own, 
and no outside suggestion is made, he will obtain informa- 
tiOD from the spirit world in exact accordnnce wilh his 
ideas. The same is tnie of all trance-scers, by whatever 
means tlie trance is brought about. Tims, Cahagnet, the 
French mesmerist, who devoted his life to mesmerizing sub- 
jects for the sole purpose of ascertaining what was going en 
in heaven, once mesmerized a French peasant, and directed 
him to visit the abode of the blest. This he promptly did, 
and reported Out he saw a great white throne, surrounded by 
a gre.it throng of people, all dressed in the most gorgeous 
appaiel. Oa the throne was seated a man who was much 
larger than any of the rest, and whi> was further dislin- 
gtttslied by the superior cut, make, fit, nnri material of his 
clothes. The pc:isant was stirc that he had seen the Al- 
mighty, and so reported, h is obvious that he had simply 
seen a vision representing a peasant's idea of heaven. Ca- 
hagnet assured him that he must be mistaken, and quoted 
Bible authorily to show that God himself has said, "There 
shal] no man sec me, and live." This was convincing to the 
simple-minried peasant, and Cahrgnet advised him, the nest 
time he was entranced, to ascertain if it was not a conclave 
of leading spirits that he saw, who were assembled for some 
purpose connected with the internal economy of heaven. 
Accordingly, he made inquiries the nest time he was en- 
tranced, and Bsccrtaincd that Cahagnet was right. It is clear 
that Cihagnet did rot understand the law of su^estion, or 
his book would never have been written. It is scarcely 
necessary to reraarV that his book obtained a wide circula- 
tion, was trans.lated into several languages, and constituted 
a standard me.'imeric text-boo'k for many years. 

1 have said that the same law of suggestion governs all 
tcuicc-£eei5. This ia obviously tnie. If it is a law, it is 
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doiver^l in its applicaiioi]. Yet Orientalists tell us that 
Ihcir visions are veridical, "because," they say, "they ate 
objeclive visloDs." This, of course, is merely begging the 
question. They holil that the visions and other commimi- 
cations obtained by Western spiritists ate mere " subjective 
hallucinations." It is noteworthy that the distinction which 
they malce between the two kinds of visions is this; those 
visions which accord with iheii views ate "object;vej" 
those which do not are "subjective." It is a. very easy and 
comforting disiinciioii, but it forcibly remintls one of the old 
definition of orthodoxy as distinguished from heterodoxy: 
"Orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is your doxy." 
TTie Oriental a<k*pts claim that they have learned much more 
of the laws of n:uure than is dreamed of in Occidental phi- 
losophy. Doubtless they have, if half the stories we hear 
of them are true. Tliey have learned to produce phenom- 
ena which far transcend anything done by oyr spirit me- 
diums. Motcovci, they have learned the true source of the 
power, and they do not ascribe it to spirits of the dead. 
Said one of them, id my hearing : " I have often been asked 
Ihe question, 'What is an adept?' An adept is a spirit 
medium who knows that the power to produce his phe^ 
nomena resides within himself, and who possesses the intel- 
ligence and power to control and direct it." This is the 
exact truth in a. nutsheU. But beciiuse the adepts have 
acquired the knowledge of the laws which govern the pro- 
duction of phenomena, and are able to apply ihem, it does 
not follow that Ihey ate able to set any law of nature at 
defiance, or that they can claim txemptjon from the opera- 
tion of a universal law of oui existence. We find in the 
Wcstem world that the law of suggestion controls all sub- 
jective phenomena, of whatever nime 01 nature, and we 
arc slow to believe that Eastern people aic exempt from 
the operations of the same law. If they ate, the burden 
of proof rests upon them to demonstrate il. Thus far it 
has not been demonstrated. 

The literature of mysticism of all ages of the world and of 
all DatioQs is full of accounts of tlic \'ision5 of ecslatica. TtA 
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one Dotcworthy fact that U observable in zll i> that each one 
sees anJ hears that which he expects to see or heai. The 
details may be unexpected, and the whole may transcead 
his objective conceptions, but none contio^eit theu precon- 
ceived ideas. Catholic ecstatics will sec Catholic visions, 
and Protestants will sec ]'rotC5tant visions. In short, what- 
ever tiwy be the belief or the philosophy of the ecstatic, 
confirmation of that belief will be foimd in his visions of, 
or his communications from, the other wotld. The bblory 
of the Catholic Church abounds in accounts of wundeiful 
visions seen by nuns and other religious devotees of that 
faith. One noteworthy fact constantly reappears in that 
connection, which is, that Ihey neatly always become en- 
tranced after lon£ contemplatioD of the image of the Sa- 
viour 01 of the Virgin Mary. I'his fact is interesting from a 
purely scieniific standpoint. The physical attitude which 
they assume in conlemplation of the cnicifix is the one 
most conducive to the indtiction of the hypnotic condition. 
The significance of this observation will be at once apparent 
when we remember that Dr. Braid demonstraicd that fixed 
guing upon an object held in such a position as to cause 
the eyes to be strained upward is the easiest way to induce 
the hypnotic condition. The attitude, both physical and 
mental, of prayer, is therefore the one most favorable to 
the induction of the hypnotic or irance condition on tlie 
one hand, and, on the other, to the production of the 
visions which accord with the faith and expectancy of the 
individual. 

The fact that the physical attitude assumed in prayer has 
a tendency to induce the subjective condition, will account 
for many of the well -recognized effects of earnest supplica- 
tion of Divine favor. That calm tranquillity of mind which 
follows the prayer of faith may be attributed, in part at 
least, to the physical condition resulting from partial h)-p- 
nosis. The objective faculties are held in abeyance, the 
nerves arc tranquillized, and that part of " God in us " holds 
communion and is harmonized with its Divine source. Thus 
it is that long and earnest pnyer for the restoration of be«ltb 
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Is onen followed b^ marvellous results, especially when it ta 
inspired by perfect faitli In the promises of chc Master. The 
fact thai faith constitutes a strong suggestion to the suTjjecl- 
ive mind, which in turn controls the condition of the body, 
does Dot militate against the idea of Divine agency in the 
lesult. It is the Divine essence within us which produces 
the effect, and it operates in strict accordance with Divine 
law. It coofinns and explains that which Christ taught so 
earnestly and so persistently, namely, that we must have faith, 
or our prayers will avail nothing. That he understood the 
principle involved, goes without saying; btit it was not yet 
time to give it to the world, for the world was not prepaied 
to receive it. " I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cajinot bear them now," were his words, uttered during his 
last interview with his disciples previous to his crucifixion. 
His was the " dispensation of faith." The promised " dis- 
pensation of knowledge " has not yet been inaugurated ^ 
when it is, the wisdom which he taught will be belter un- 
derstood, for it will then be known that the doctrines which 
he enunciated regarding his power over disease, and the 
conditions of immortahty, were but statements in strict 
accordance with scientific (acts. 

OBSESSION. 

Webster defines "obsession" as "the state of a person 
vexed or besieged by an evil spirit, antecedent to posses- 
sion." The latter teim he defines as "the st^te of being 
possessed, as by an evil spirit." etc. Allan Kardec employs 
ohiesaion as a generic term, to include simple obsession, 
which accords with Webster's definition of the term ; fasci 
naiipn, which is "an ilfusion produced by direct action on 
the medium's thought," paralysing his judgment; and sub- 
fugaiisn, which completely paralyzes the will, and causes 
the medium to act in spite of himself. For our purpose 
these fine distinctions are immaterial, as they merely repre- 
sent different stages or degrees of intensity of the *amc 
phenomenon. The theory of obsession is a modernizing ot 
the old idea of being possessed of a devil, or devils, as the 
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case might b«. It coDM&ts iu being doinioated, to a greater 
or ]ess extent, b)' the idea tlut the person is besieged or 
coDtiolled by a foreign spirit, good or bad, ^gel or devil 
tt seems superfluous to remark that the same principlet^ 
prerail in these cases as in all others where the idea of 
spirits has been suggested to the subjective mind. It mut- 
lers not how the suggestion originated, the result is the 
Kime. la ancient limes the idea pirvaitcd that any one 
vas liable at any time to be taltcD pos^ciisioa of by a devil. 
When that idea wag in vogue it frequently hapiwned that 
persons wlio en»]y entered the subjective condition fbuntj 
tlicmselves pus5c:«cd of ooe or more devils. In those dmc 
the profession of exorcist was very profitaWe. The priest- 
hood generally monopolized the business, for the obvious 
reason that they were supposed to entertab a spirit of more 
or less antagonism to dcvib generally. Besides, devils were 
supposed to have a mortal fe.ir of anything holy ; they had 
an especial dread of the sight of a copy of the Scriptures, 
and of hearing the name of God pronoimced. Acconliagly' 
it caiue to po5s that, upon the command of the exoicisf, the' 
devil would of^en incontinently fly, leaving the patient in his 
normal condition. Sometimes, however, he would be more 
stubborn, and the patient would go into ctmvuhions upon 
hearing the magic words prooounced ; and then more severe 
measures would have to be adopted, such as employing 
more exorcists. But persistence was geuenilly rewarded 
with success. 

In later )-ears de\*i]s have generally gone out of fiisJiion, 
and their place is taken by bad spirits of dead men. And 
so it has come to pass that iruny spirit tuediums ate sorely 
ufHicted with spirits, who pester tliem most outrageously. 
The exorcist is now replaced by the famih* doctor, w1k>. 
is generally scientific to the last degree, and accordingly' 
endeavors to get rid of tbe spirit by means of physic or 
cl>-sters. Recently, howe\-er, such cases have been treated 
succcssfiilly by means of hypnotism, which is the obvious 
remedy, in case the hypnotist realizes the power of 
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It is obvious lo tliosc who have fullowed out argximeiit 
thus fiir Ihat the subjective mind of the person obsessed is 
dominated by the siiggesUon that it is a bad spirit or a 
tievi!, as the case mi.y bt;; and that, acting upon that sug- 
gestion, it wiiJ personate the spirit or devil with the same 
extraordinary acumen that it would personate any other 
charac'er sueeeated. And it will assume lo be one, two, or 
seven devils or spirits, in accordance with the suggestion, 
and will exhibit as miiny diflerait kinds and degrees ot 
deviltry as there are devils embraced In the suggestion. 

Such cases are frequently characterised by the develo])- 
ment of wonderful telepathic power ; and this of course adds 
to the mystery and confirms his fiiends m the idea that 
the patient is controlled by an extrawundaue agency. Bui, 
while it adds to the mystery, it Aoc?. not militate agabst 
tlie soundness of the explanation afforded by the laws of 
duality and suggestion. The ceremony of exorcism by the 
priests in ancient times constituted a most powerful sugges- 
tive command, which could not, and did not, fail in having 
the desired effect. There was an interval, however, between 
the days of priestly exorcism and the days of modem hyp- 
notism, during which scepticism prevailed regarding the 
power of any one to exorcise an offending spirit, or to cure 
the patient by other than material remedies. Patients were 
then sent to inuane asylums, only to increase their maladies. 
But in later years the power of hypnotic suggestion has 
become a recognized principle in therapeutics, and liule 
trouble is experienced in curing obsessed patients where 
the bMin hjis not become diseased. The fact that the 
trotible is susceptible of cure by hypnotic suggestion points 
clearly to its mental origin, and precludes the possibility of 
its being attributable to supermundane causes. 



DOAL PEESONALmr. 

Cognate in some of its essential characteristics to the 
phenomenon of obsession is that ^i dua! persOTtality ; and 
although it has nothing lo do with the question of spiritism, 
it may as well be noted here as claewhcie. ft^j \)E^ai Vki^o^-^ 
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not meant tbc dualii; of mental organizuion which peitaini 
to era? homatt l>eing, but it refers to a specific pheoome- 
son which has received that lume from recent scientific 
observers. It is chaiacterized by a complete Joss of knowl- 
edge of personal identity, llie patient assumes a new 
name, a new personality, and a new character, the last 
being often in marked contrast to the normal one in e\-eTy 
essential particular. The old perK>Qality b sometimes com- 
pletely forgotten, and sometimes it is remembered only as 
a person whom the patient has once known. In some in- 
stances the two personalities alternate at somewhat irrcgvl 
inlervnls. In others, the phenomenon occurs oniy once in i 
lifetime. In others, several different personalities will be 
assumed at different times. In all these cases certain char- 
acteristics constantly reappear, the moat notable appearing 
in the fact that the new persotulity is always consistent with 
itself; that is, it Is always the same, whenever it reappears. 
Its moral characteristics arc sometimes in marked contrast to 
the lifelong character developed in the normal slate, but it 
never v.iries from one time to another. If a dozen different 
pcrsonaliiics should be assumed at difTeieni times, each 
would always be consistent with Itself. The incidents oc- 
euning during the continuance of one interval of the abnor- 
mal personality will aliva>'S be teinembercd whenever the 
same personality reappears, so that the existence of the 
new penonalit)', when it reappear; with frequency, is prac- 
tically continuous; that is, the intervals of normal con- 
sciousness do not seem to be remembered. The noitnal 
personality, however, never remembers aught of what oc- 
curred during the abnormal interval. As before remarked, 
the abnormal personality sometimes remembets the cxist- 
epce of the normal one, but always a.'i that of a third per- 
son, upon whom it often looks, ard of whom it sometimes 
speaks, with pitying contempt. It generally happens, in 
case two or more abnormal persnnalities arc assumed, that 
each remembera alt the other abnormel characters, but 
regards them as third persons having no connection what- 
evet with itself. 
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One of the most remarkable cases which h»ve been re- 
ported in the Uniled States was that of one Ansel Bourne, 
a Baptist clergyniao, who siiddeoly disappeared from his 
home ill Rhode Island a few years ago. Kvcry effort was 
made to find him, but without avail. At the end of two 
months he reiuracd to his home, after a.a experience of 
the strangest character. It appears, from an investigation 
. conducted in the most careful and painstaking manner, 
in behalf of the London Society for Psychical Research, 
that Mr, Boume lost normal consciousness soon after leav- 
ing home, and wandeted around in several different towns 
and cities, finally reaching Norristomi, Pa., where he rented 
a store, stocked it with small wares, and carried it on suc- 
cessfully for a period of six weeks, under the name of 
A. J, Brown. He appeared to the citi2ens of Nonistowii 
as a normal person, conducting his business properly, con- 
tracting no unnecessary debts, and always paying promptly. 
At the end of six weeks of a mercanliie career he sud- 
denly regiiiied his normal consciousness, and remembered 
nothing whatever of his abnormal experience. The article 
in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
written by Richard Hodgson, LL.D., exhibits exhaustive 
research in the investigation of this case, and its entire 
verity cannot be doubted. It appears that Mr. Bourne 
had once, in early life, had a remarkable erperiencc, which 
shows a tendency to abnormal psychic conditions; but 
nothing was dc/eloped which throws any light upon any 
specific cause for the particular phase of his later expe- 
rience. He had never before engaged in trade, nor Eiad he 
had any taste for such a life, and nothing could be remem- 
bered which could explain why it was that he assumed the 
name of k. J. Brown. It is slated, however, that he had 
once been hypnotised, when young, and made to per- 
form many amusing antics on the stage ; but no recollec- 
tion was bad that the name of A. J. Brown had been 
suggested to him at the time. It is extremely probable, 
however, that that name was suggested to him at that time, 
and that his subjective mind retained the memciy of ih« 
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name, and that the impression lasted all those years, only 
to reappear when he again went into a hj^pnotic trance. 
This is only a conjecture, Kowc\'er ; but it has been shown 
in a previous chapter how the subjective mind of 3. young 
lady retained tiic imprc^sioQ uf iu identity with a certain 
fictitious character, wiiich she had ooce assumed in a. play, 
and with which it ;igain identitied ii!ielf in obedience to her 
suggestion, nude when she was in the nonnal condition. 

Again, it is a common stRge experiment in hypnotism to 
surest some name to the subject, and some character in 
which he is made to act, that of a merchant being not 
uncommon. Whea we lemembet how lasting are such 
impressions ujion the subjective mind, and how prone they 
are to reappear al ;uiy subsequent time when the same 
conditioQ[i exist, we arc prepared to beUeve that such a 
suggcstioa, made in early life, would be an ample explana- 
tion of the subsequent event. 'I'he fact that the sug- 
gestioii, whatever it was and by whomsoever it was made, 
was made while the subject was in the hypnotic condi- 
tion, and could not, therefore, be remembered objectively, 
explains why it is that in Tl-w, if any, of such cases can 
any clew be obtained as to the origin of the suggestion, or 
any reason assigned for the assumption of any paiticukt 
personality. 

The dual character of the persons thus afflicted con- 
stitutes the most indubitable evidence of the duality of 
man's mental organism, and it is beginoiiig to be so recog- 
nized by European scientific observers. Some of them 
say, however, " If this Is evidence of duality of mind, what 
shall we say of those who enhibit a triple personality? Is 
that an evidence of a trinity of mind?" The question 
is pertinent, and is easily answered. It is obvious that 
tlic persons exhibiting the phenomenon are In a hypnotic 
trance, and are, therefore, governed by the laws pertaining 
to hypnotism. They have an objective mind, which is the 
controlling power in the normal condition. In the hypnotic 
state the normAl.or objective, faculties ate in abeyance, and 
the person is amenabli? to control bv the power of suggea* 
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tion. Whatever name or character is then suggested is at 
once assumed by the subject. The suggestion may be oral, 
and proceed from ajiothei ; or it may be an auto-sugges- 
tion, arising from something suggested in a previous hyp- 
notization, or from some forgotten circumstance. Be that 
as it may, the suggested character is assumed and carried 
out with atl the deductive logical exactitude characteristic 
of subjective reasoning. This is a well-known result of a 
common hypnotic experiineni. It is also well known that 
the subject can be ma.de to assume any number of charac- 
ters by the same process. It is n common stage experi- 
ment to cause a versatile subject, who is easily controlled, 
to assume a dozen diflereiit ebaracttis in the course of an 
evening's performance. It is obvious, therefore, that per- 
sons who are afflicted with a second personality, which occa- 
sionally takes possession of them, are also liable to assume 
a third, or, indeed, any number of names and characters, if 
anything happens to suggest them. In fact, the power of 
suggestion over the subjective mind, in the line of multipU- 
cadon of characters, is practically unlimited. It is not a 
multiplication of personalities, however, nor an evidence of 
a triple or a quadruple personality, but merely an exhibi- 
tion of the power of the second, or subjective, personality 
of man to assume, in obedience to the hw of Kugsestion, 
any number of real or imaginary characters. Tht- same 
power is exhibiled by the subjective personality of a 
spirit medium when it assumes the names and characters 
of any number of spirits of the <lead, whose names are 
suggested. 

The specific character of the mental operations of per- 
sons in whom the second personality is abnormally devel- 
oped has not been recorded, so far as we are aware. It 
will be found, however, when observations are made in that 
direction, (bat they have piacltr^illy no capacity for reason- 
ing by the inductive process when under the control of the 
second personality. This will certainly be the case if the 
hypnosis is perfect. Otherwise it might be modified by 
the synchronous action of the objective mind. It is hoped 
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that future observers will direct their attention to this ques- 
tion, to the end that a series of facts may be collated which 
shall assist in determining the direction and extent, as well 
as the exact limitations, of subjective mental power. When 
that is accomplished, the fii^t great step will have been 
taken in bringing psychology within the domain of the 
exact sciences. 
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The Intelliuence maEiiCesied — It is a Human Intelligence, — Inhc- 
reiil Ptubaliiliiies. — Conditions reijuisile, — Tlie Best Concliiiaiis. 
— A Living Organism wer^iry — The Laws of Telepatliy and 
Suggcsiion prevail. — SiMc- Writing. — A Wontifrfnl Slate-Writ- 
ing Stance- — Telepathic and Piycho-rhysical Power dis-plsycd it- 
Pcrfeciivn. — Dcmonsiialion of its Huitdane Origin. — An Un- 
CKpecicd Phcnouieiiuii. — Summary oi Re&ulta. — Syllogism. — 
G«i)cial Conclusions. ^.Spiritistic Phenomena do not ccituttiiuie 
Valid Evidence of i LJe beyoad the Gnve.— An AigutiiciU loi 
Immortality. 

"T^HE physical phenomena of spiritism are ta more senses 
' than one tlie most intcrestmg of all the manifestations 
of siihjective power. They require, however, but a brief 
trcnitraent at our hands, for the reason that the primary 
object of this book is to deal with the mental powers and 
atliibute.1 ofmantind in tljeir relations to psychic phe- 
nomena. No attempt, therefore, will be xna^r. to prove 
that the alleged phj-sical phenomena of so-called spiritism 
are veridical or otherwise. It would be a work of siipcr- 
eroKation to .ntterrpt to ndd force or volnme to the already 
overwhelming array of testimony goinp; to show the wonder- 
ful physical power often displayed in connection with psychic 
phrnoinen.a. For our purposes it ^<i not s mattfr of vital 
importance whether things cnn be made to levitate without 
physical contact or not. It will be a^istimcd, Bicrefore, 
that nil statements made by respett-nbtc witnesses in r^pird 
10 the occurrence of pliysic:il phenomena are true. We do 
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this partly because we believe them to be troe, having seen 
enough to kturw the reality of [lie leading physical phe- 
nomcna, and p.Trtly because our purpose is to dca! with 
the in«lit:il aspects of psychic plienomeaa, and the laws ' 
which periaia to iheir dcvelgpnitrrt. Wc shall leave lo 
those who are sceptical, or who think they arc SL-cplical 
rather than ignorant, the task of invest igatiag, after the 
ponderous and elaborate methods of the seicnrists, phe- 
Domcni which can be verified beyond the possible shadow 
of a doubt, by th« exercise of a little common-sense. And 
we will here undertake to guarantee that if any scientific 
gentleman will, in good faith, follow the suggestions offered 
in former chapters of this book regarding the proper 
method of dealing with so-called mediums, and wll divest 
himself, for the time being, of all fear of professional 
mediums and all prejudice against them, he will not only 
see enough to convince him of the truth of all that is 
alleged regarding physical phenomena, but he will also see 
that the elaborate lest conditions ofien insisted upon by 
scientific investigators are supeiduous, not to say absurd. 
These remarks are, of course, applicable to the better class 
of mediums, that is, those who are recognized by the great 
body of spiritists as possessing a high order of mediuDiistic 
power. Their moral characteristics need not count as a 
fector, for it is to the interest of a medium to produce 
genuine phenomena when he can, and he will always do ao 
if the conditions are favorable. Mediuios are always anx- 
ious to exhibit their phenomena, when gemiiue, under test 
conditions, and will do so in a way that shall satisfy the 
most sceptical. A further qualificatton of the foregoing 
remarks should be made in regard to '' materializing" me- 
diums. The writer has never seen anything genuine in 
the line of materializarions. There Is here more room for 
fraud, and more fraud is perpetrated by materializing me- 
diums than by any other, because materialization is a rare 
and difficult phase of mediumshjp. Yet there is every 
reason to bcHei'e, and we shall undertake to show further 
on, that the production oE genuine apparitions, resembling 
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ilie persons they profess to represent, is a possibility wilhin 
the range of psychic power. 

The remarks which follow will there/ore be addressed, 
not to those who are not yet convinced of Ihc reality of 
physical pheiiotnen.i, but to those who are aware of their 
reality, but attribute them to cxtraraundane causes. 

There is one pregnant fact connected with these mani- 
festations which all will admit, and that is that there is an 
intelligence which directs and controls them. Tliis intelli- 
gence is that of disembodied spirits, or it is not. If it is 
not, it must be that of embodied Bpirits. 'ITiese proposi- 
tions, if not self-evident, will at least be admitted to be tnie 
by those who believe ihit it proceeds from di^iembodicd 
spirits of human beings. The imelligeuce is a human in- 
telligence, — that is, it is characteri^ied by human impcrfeC' 
tions and limitations; and, as all human beings must be 
classified as either living or dead, we must look to one 
class or the other for the source of the phenomena. 

The first question in order is. What are the inherent pro- 
babilities? Conceding the power to exist, it would seem to 
be more inherently probable that tt is possessed by a soul 
connected with a living organism, than it is that it is pos- 
sessed by a suul that has been entirely severed from all 
connection with the material world. Spiritists themselves 
unwittingly concede the tnith of this proposition when they 
assert, as does Allan Kardec, on the authority, as he says, of 
" the spirit of Saint Louis," tliat " the spirits who produce 
these effects are always inferior spirits, who are not entirely 
disengaged from material influence." ' Besides, the very 
fact that the intervention of a " medium " is necessary for 
the prodnction of ph>*sical phenomena demonstrates the 
proposition that the elements of physical organism are es- 
sential. It requires, therefore, two things to produce the 
phenotnena ; namely, a soul and a body. In a living man 
the two are united and working in harmony. Is it not 
probable that such an organism is capable of producing sll 
the effects attributed to the temporaiy iiQion of a dead 
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man's soul And a living man's body? If not, why not? 
Why eliould a dead man's spirit in abnormal miion witi) a 
living man's body [lossess more power than a living man's 
spirit in norinal union with his own body? Is it because 
the fonner possesses more knowledge than the latter? No, 
for wc have seen that it is only "■ inTerior spirits " who arc 
capable of producing physical manifestations. Superior 
knowledge confers no advantage ; for, as Kardec infoTins us, 
the soperioi spirits have no power in iliat direction. We 
hav^ therefore, the autliority of the spiritists themselves 
for formulating the proposition that the more completely 
the spirit of a man is " disengaged from material influence," 
the less power he possesses to produce physical phenomena. 
This being true, ii follows that the converse of the propo- 
silion is mie, namely, that the more completely the spirit 
of a man is united to material elements, the greater is his 
power to produce such phenomena. The conclusion 13 
inesistible that the spirit of a man in norma] union with 
his o\vn body possesses the power in perfection. 

If, therefore, we Can find in abstract reasoning no war- 
Kinl for the sssnmption that the phenomena are produced 
by disembodied spirits, we must look elsewhere for evidence 
of their exlnmundane origin. The first inquiry naturally 
suggesting itself is, What internal evidence is contained in 
the character of the manifestations which would enable one 
to form a correct judgment regarding their probable source? 
Wc have already seen that reasoning from theii physical 
character leads us to the conclusion that the physical power 
di.splayed must have a physical basis, and that that basis is 
probably the physical organbm of the medium. Now, if 
its intellectu.'il character leads ns in the same direction, the 
evidence is still stronger in favor of its purely human origin. 
Wc presume that no one will dispute tlie proposition that 
the communications received through the physical phe- 
nomena are governed by the same laws sa, those received 
by means of the other methods which have been discussed. 
Indeed, the fact is almost self-evident. They have the 
Ssme origin, and must be governed by the same laws. The 
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remarks, therefore, which have been made concerning the 
character of the communications obtained by other than 
physical means apply with full force lo those obtaiaed 
through physical demonstrations. The laws of telepathy 
and suggestion play their subtle nVf in the one case the 
same as in the other. If pussihie, there is less evidence 
of extramundane origin in the physical miinirestations than 
there is in the intellcctua.1. Indeed, this might be pre-sup- 
posed, from the gross character of the former, even though 
the Uner had a purely spiritual source. If, therefore, we 
find no valid evidence of extramundane origin in the 
higher manifestations, it is a waste of time to seek for cvi- 
deuce of spirit intercourse in the tipping of kitchen tables, 
the Icvitation of parlor sofas, or the convulsions of whole 
sets of chamber furniture. 

'("he foregoing remarks apply to all forms and grades of 
physical phenomena, of which there are many. Some of 
them possess the most iatensc interest, not only on account 
of the wonderful psycho-physical power displayed, but because 
of their intcllectuaJ phases. Slate-writing, for instance, 
when performed by a fiist-class medium, gified with a higfi 
order of telepathic power, accompanied by other necessary 
intellectual t^^ualiiications, is one of the most interesting of 
all phases of psychic power. An instance which occurred 
within the wriwr's own experience will be here related, for 
the reason that it fully illustrates the essential qualifications 
and characteristics of a first-class medium, shows both the 
physical and meatal powers with which he is endowed, nod 
clearly defines the limitations which hedge him about, and 
which poitit, with unerring exactitude, to the source of the 
phenomena. 

A few years ago, a conversation which the writer had 
with a celebrated Union genenil led to an agreement to visit 
a prominent slale-writing medium, then sojourning in 
the city of Washington. Among other things, it was 
agreed that the general should be the sitter, and that h« 
should be guided entirely by my suggestions relative to the 
couise which he should pursue before and during the stance. 
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My object, which he lolly underMood ant) apprecUled, 
was, first, to couvince him of the genuineness of the ;)hysi- 
caJ phenomena, — that is, that the slate-writing waa pex- 
fornicd without corporeal contact of the medium with the 
pencil, and without the shadow of a possibility of the ena- 
ploymeut of Irgcrdcmain ; and, secondly, to demonstrate 
the utter impossibility of the phenomena being attribotable 
to disembodied spirits. 

It must be premised that the medium was in the habit 
of causing hb sillers to write six short letters to as many 
dilTerent spirits. These epistles are written on separate 
pieces of paper about three inches square, and are addressed 
to the spirits by name and signed by the writer, precbcly 
83 an ordinary letter would be addressed and signed. Each 
letter is then rolled into a wad as small as pos&ible, and 
I retained in the hand of the sitter until he is requested to 
[ deposit them in a pile on the table. When thiit is done, the 
medium reaches his hand across the table and touches the 
wads with the tips of his fingers, the sitter meanwhile watch- 
ing the proceeding closely, to prevent the possibility of 
fraud. After the medium has touched each bit of paper 
the sitter resumes pos&tiwon of them and retains thera for 
future reference. It may be here remarked that a sitter 
has the privilege of bringing his own slates with him, and 
retaining possession of them until the writing is finished. 
They need not leave his custody for an instant, He may 
place the bit of pencil between them himself, and then 
securely lock or tie them togetber, and hold them as tightly 
as he chooses on the top of the table, in the broad light of 
day, while the writing is going on. 

The plan suggested to the general on tliis occasion, and 
which he carried out to the letter, was as follows : — 

J. To write three letters to as many spirits of his dead 
acquaintances, each one couched in general terms, — such 
as, "Dear B., can you communicale with me to-day? If 
so, tcH me your condition in the spirit-land." This could 
be answered by very general remarks, and would require no 
specific answer involving any knowledge of the sitter'3 
affaJis or anything else. ] 
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2. To write two similar letters to two persons known to 
the sitter, but unknown to the medium, to be atiU living in 
the flesh. 

3. To write one letter to a deceased person, asking a 
specific question, the correct answer to which neither the 
sitter nor the medium could possibly know. 

4. To place the medium at his ease, by leading hira to 
believe that he had to deal with a sympathetic believer in 
th« doctrine of spiritism, who had perfect faith in the 
medium's powers. 

5. To prescribe no test conditions whatever, but let the 
medium have his own way in everything. 

6. Under no circumstances to let the medium know 
the name or antecedents of the sitter. 

These suggestions were carried out to the letter. The 
general was uoknowTi to the mediuin, and was introduced 
by the writer under a fictitious name. The medium occu- 
pied a suite of rooms cousistiiig of a large double parlor 
separated by folding- doors. The front parlor wa$ used as 
a reception-room, and the back parlor as a s4ance-room. 
The latter was lighted by one large window, in front of 
which stood an old-fashioned square dining-table. The 
medium seated himself on one side of this table, and the 
sitter oecupied a chair on the opposite side. Several slates 
were lying on the table, two of which the meditim washed 
clean and then gave thera into the custody of the sitter, 
who careful])' examined them, and kept them in his posses- 
sion until the stance was over, resting his arms upon them 
while he wrote the prescribed letters. He was particularly 
cautious about writing the letters, carefully guarding them 
BO that it was impossible for the medium to see the writing 
with his natural eyes, and never lifted his elbows from the 
two slates in his custody. When the letters were a!l finished 
and rolled into wads, they were placed upon the table 
directly between the medium and the sitter, the latter never 
allowing his eyes to wander from them for an instant. The 
medium then touched ca.ch wad with his finger-tips, when 
they were .igain taken possession of by the sitter. 
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Il shoukd be stated that the s^aDcc, thus far, was not 
witnessed by myself j but ihe cireumstancea were afterwards 
detailed by the general, whose pcrfeci tiustwortliincss ia 
beyond question. At this juncture — that is, while the wads 
were still lying on ihc table — a most rcmaikahle incident 
hapiwncd. The medium suddenly arose, opened the folding- 
doors, aad invited mc in to taVc part iu the stance. After 
reswuing his seat, he remarked to me : " There is a spirit 
here wlio refuses lo communicate until you are allowed to 

be present. lie says his name is G (mentioning a 

common ClirisiLtD name). Have you any deceased friend 
by that name ? " 1 answered, No, not rememljering, for the 
moment, any one bearing that nsme. The medium then 
handed me a pencil, and said : " Touch one of those wads 
with the pencil ; then opun it, and you will find that it is a 
letter addressed to G- — -." 

1 touched one of the six wads, al random of course, and 
upon opening it found, lo my surprise, that it was a letter 

addressed by the sitter to his dereascd brother G . The 

brother was also a very dear friend of mine ; but his exalted 
position in life precluded me from ever addressing him by 
his Christian name, and 1 had not been consciously think- 
ing of him during the stance. Then the medium again 
addressed me, as follows: — 

" Fold the h'lier again, place it with the others, and mix 
thcra all together. Then take the pencil and touch another 
wad ; and the one you touch you will fintl to be a letter 
addressed to M — — -." 

This was done, and the wad touched proved to be a letter 
addressed to the party nanieti by the medium. A third 
time this feat was performed with the same result. To say 
that we were surprised is but feebly to express our emotions. 
The first success might be attributable to coincidence, sup- 
posing the medium to be in possession of the name. The 
chances were one to six, and it is within easy range of 
coincidence that I should have hit upon the right letter. 
In the second trial the chances were also one to six, P"'' se ; 
but the chances that I should succeed twice in succession 
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were Urgely against xttH; and the fact that I succeeded 
three limes in successiou In pointing out the right letter 
removes the matter far outside ihc domaia of coincidctice. 
When we take ialo account liie telepathic power displayed 
by the medium, and lliat other power, whatever it may have 
been, which transformed nie for the momeat into an auto- 
maton, the incident will be seen to possess an extraordinary 
interest and importance. I should here remark that that 
was the first and only experience of my own in the domaia 
of subjective autoraatism, and that I did not cxpurieace 
any sensation which could lead me to suppose that 1 was 
not in a perfectly normal canditioa, raeutally and physically. 

ITie most remarkable part of the perforniaice, however, 
is yet to be related. The sitter meaarinie did not lose his 
presence of mind, but carefully guarded ihe pair of slates 
in his custody, never lifting hb arms from them as they lay 
upon the table before him. Nor did he for an instant lose 
sight of the wads of paper which he placed upon the table. 
The tnediuin touched them with his finger-tips alone, as 
before related ; and after I had pointed out the three letters, 
they were taken into the ccistody of tlie sitter. This done, 
the medium said to the sitter: "Open, the slates, and you 

will Snd a communication from G ." This was done, 

and the promised communication was found, addressed to 

the sitter by name and signed by G , the name of the 

sitter's brother. In fact, it was a pertinent answer to tlia 
letter written by the sitter to his brother, addressed as tlic 
sitter had signed his name, and signed as the sitter's brother 
had been addressed. 

The medium then became considerably agitated, and 
moved with convulsive rapidity. He seized two other 
slates, washed them, submitted them for inspection, and 
placed them upon the centre of the table before us, with a 
bit of black pencil between them. He then invited us to 
place our hands upon the slaie with him. This we did, 
whereupon the writing began. We could distinctly hear 
the pencil mo\'£ with a gentle, but rapid, scratching 
sound. In a few minutes three raps were heard, appar- 
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tnti}- made by the pencil becween the dates. This wis sairl 
to be the sigiul zoQoiuiciQg tbe comptetion of the mcs&age. 
The sUtca were then separated, and serenJ messages were 
found inside. 

Two dKHv slates vere then seUed by the medimn, washed, 
sabmJtted for inspectioD, aad placed upoD the tabic as 
before. Our hands were again placed apoQ the slates, 
and the miting again began. After it bad progressed for 
a few moments, the medium announced iha.! the spirits 
wanted to write in colors. He thereupon arose, walked to 
the mantelpiece, and produced a box of colored crayons, 
all in small tula, about the size of the piece of black slate< 
pencil with which the writing had been done. We were 
about to open the slates, to allow the initcrtioQ of the cray- 
ons, when the medium s:ud that it was unnecessary, as « the 
colors could be got from the outside just as well" Tbe 
box of crayons was accordingly placed beside tlie slate, and 
the writing was resumed. After a short interval the signal 
was given thai the messages were finished. The general 
thereupon very carefully separated the slates, to see if there 
were any colored crayons concealed therein. Only the bit 
of black slate pL-ncil was there, but four or five different 
colors had been used in writing the messages. 

The results of this s<?ancc may be summed up as follows : 

The contents of every letter written by the sitter were 
evidently known to the intelligence which wrote the replies, 
for every letter received an appropriate answer, s,iTe one, 
which will be noted further on. The answer to each letter 
was addressed to the name signed to the corresponding 
letter, and each answer was signed with the name of the 
person to whom the corresponding letter was addressed. 

Six letters were written by the sitter, as before stated. 
Three of them were written to deceased friends of the sitter, 
and were couched in such general terms that the replies 
did not require any specific knowledge on the part of the 
intelligence which wrote the replies. 

Two of the letters were written to living persons, ani5 
they weie also couched in general tenas, requirii^ uo 
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specific knowledge to enable an appropriate reply to be 
framed. 

Eacli of these five letters received a reply which assumed 
thai its writer was a denizen of the spirii-laod. There was 
no difference in their replies so far as that was concerned. 

The sixth letter was addressed to a deceased relative, and 
was as follows, omitting naraes : — 

Deah a. B., — Whom did you desire to have appointed ad- 
niinisirator o£ your estate f (Signed) C. D. 

To this letter the only reply was from the raedium's 
"control," who reported as follows: — 

" A. B. is here, but cannot communicate to-day." 

The conclusions which ate inevitable may be summed as 
follows : — 

r. The slate-writing was done without physical contact 
with the pencil, cither by the medium or any one else. It 
all occurred in broad daylight. The slates were not han- 
dled by the medium, except to wash them and to place 
his hands upon them (in all cases but one) while the writ- 
ing was going on. THc slates were not for an instant out of 
sight of the sitter during the whole stance, nor were they 
out of his custody during that time, after they were washed 
by the medium. They were then carefully inspected by 
the sitter, the pencil was placed between them by the sitter, 
they were tied together by the sitter, and opened by hira 
after the writing was fini5hed. In short, there was no 
chance for fraud or legerdemain, and there was none. 

a. The power which moved the pencil, being clearly 
not physical, must have been occult. This occult power 
was either that of disembodied spirits, or that of the me- 
dium. Did it proceed from disembodied spirits? Let 
us see. The replies to the five letters emanated from 
the same source; that is to say, if the replies to any ol 
them were from disembodied spirits, they were all from 
disembodied spirits. They were clearly not all from dis- 
embodied spirits, for two of the letters were addressed to 
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living persons, and the replies were of the same character 
as the others. The logical conclusion is inevitable that 
soDc of Ihc replies were from disembodied spirits. To 
pot it in the sini]>le form of a syllogism, we have the 
following : — 

Tlie replies to the five letters were all from the sanic 
source. 

Two of them were not from disembodied spirits. 

Therefore, none of lh«m were from disembodied spirit*. 

Again : 

The power to produce the sUte-writing emanatetl either 
from disembodied spirits or from the medtunx. 

It did not emanate from disembodied spirits. 

TliereforCt it emanated from the medium. 

Having now logically traced the phcaomenon to the dooi 
of the medium, let us see what further evidence there is in 
support of that conclusion. And first let us inquire, Is 
there anything inherently improbable in the theory that 
he was the source of the intelligence which guided, and the 
power which moved, the pencil? Was there any intellec- 
lual feat performed which rendered it impossible that he 
should have been its author? The power to read Ihc con- 
tents of the six letters was obviously withm the domain of 
telepathy. He was, therefore, just a* well equipped for the 
performance of that feat as a disembodied spirit could be. 
Sujjgestion also plaw its subtle /-iJ/^ in this class of phe- 
nomena, as in all others, and relie^■es the mediimi of all 
imputation of dishonesty or insincerity in attributing it to 
the wrong source. The probability that the power to move 
the pencil without physical contact resides in the medium, 
is as great, at least, as the probability that it resides in dis- 
embodied spirits. All these questions have, however, been 
ftilly discussed, and are mentioned here merely to complete 
the chain of reasoning. 

There was nothing apparent in the answers to the five 
letters mentioned which would indicate that they ema- 
nated from any source other than the medium. They 
contained no information possessed exclusively by disem- 
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bodied spirits, although thty all purported to emanate 
from them. The five letters were not, however, framed for 
the purpose of lesting the kaowledge possessed by spirits, 
but merely to show that the replies did not cniaTiate from 
that source. 

The sixth letter, however, was framed for the express 
puipose of testing the kpowledge possessed by the intelli- 
gence which moved the pencil. The question, " Whom 
did you desire to liave appointed administrator of your 
estate?" was aslccd because the sitter did not know the 
correct answer, and he knew tlial the medium could not 
know. The knowledge was possessed by the deceased per- 
son exclusively; and it is reasonable to suppose that if he 
was present, as the medium declared that he was, he would 
have given the desired information. The intelligence which 
wrote the replies was in full possession of the conienis of 
all ihe letters, all the names addressed, and all the signa- 
tures, inchiding those of the sixth ielter. The answers to 
five of them were pcnincDl and intelligent, no specific 
knowledge being required. But when the sixth was reached, 
the spirit "could not communicate to-day," Why? Sim- 
ply because the specific knowledge required to answer the 
question was not in the possession of any one present, and 
it could not, therefore, be obtained tclepathicaUy, as the 
knowledge of the contents of the other letters was obtained. 

This is the rock upon which all so-called spirit inter- 
course splits. Evcrjthing goes along swimmingly as long 
as the medium knows whit to reply, or can obtain informa- 
tion by means of his telepathic 01 clairvoyant powers. But 
the moment he is confronted by a question requiring knowl 
edge not obtiinablc in that way, he fails dismally. 

The circumstances of Ihis stance h-ive been detailed for 
the reason that it was a typical stance. It displayed all 
the essential characteristics of modem spirit intercourse, so- 
called. The medium displayed all the essential powers and 
attributes of good mediumship. The physical phenomena 
were produced to perfection, and under the most perfect 
Wst-condition*. The telepathic powers displayed were of 
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the most extraordiiiar)> chantctcr, and Uie conditions undes 
whicii they were produced were also such as to preclude 
tlic possibility of fraud or Ic^etdeiiiiiiD. The results were 
also perfect in theii character, showing, <i5 they did, both 
the powers of the medium and his limilatiuns. The daal 
character of the human mind was also clearly manifested, 
and the perfect amcnabiUty of the subjective entity to con- 
trol by the power of BUggestion was demonstrated. 

It would be interesting to pursue the subject of physical 
manifestations further, and to examine all their miiltifomi 
characteristics ; but that would be foreign to Uie purposes 
of ttiis book. The ocaraination of the mental character- 
istics of the intelligence which cotitrob the dilTerent mani- 
festations is our only purpose, and we have shown that the 
same laws prevail in all. It is believed that enough has 
been said to enable the conscientious investigator, who 
wialics to test the correctness of our hypothesis, to a.pply 
its fundamental propositions to all psychic phenomena. It 
is also believed that whoever so applies those propositions 
will arrive at the same conclusions to which I have come; 
namely, that there is no vnlid evidence, in any of the phe- 
nomena of so-called spiritism, thai the spirits of the dead 
have any part in their production. On the contrary, as it 
seems to me, the evidence all points in the opposite direc- 
tion, I refer, of course, soltly to those phenomena which 
are produced through Eo-callcd spirit mediums. If there 
is any communication to be had with the demcens of Ihc 
other shore, it is certainly not through them. I have re- 
luctantly arrived at this conclusion. It would be pleasant 
to believe otheiwsc, but I have sought in vain for cW- 
dence which would warrant me in doing so. 

In abandoning all hope of obtaining valid evidence of 
the ability of disembodied spirits to hold intercourse with 
the living through the intervention of spirit mediums, I do 
not for a moment yield my hope, or my convictions, of a 
life beyond the grave. On the contrary, the very powers 
which are evoked in the production of the phenomena con- 
stitute one oi the strongest links in the chain of evidence 
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going to show that man possesses within himself an entity 

which does not depend for its existence upoD the conttn* 
ued life of the body. We see that this entity possesses 
powers which far transceud those of our physical frame; 
that the mental powers of the subjective mind or entity are 
exercised indepeadently of our objective senses; that they 
grow stronger as the body grows weaker, and aje strongest 
in the hour of death. Have we not a logical rig-ht to iafer 
that when it is entirely freed from physical trammels, it will 
have reached a condition of independent existence? Wliat 
that existence is, it is not for objective man to know. 
It is possible tha.t if spirits could conimiinicate as faotil' 
iarly with the living as we commune with one another, they 
would have no language whicli could bring to our compre- 
hension their true condition. It would be like teaching an 
infant the principles of the differentwl calculus. How can 
the caterpillar, crawling upon the ground, hoEd intelligent 
communion with the airy butterfly, or die hiiiterfly reveal 
to the caterpillar the mysteries of her winged life? 

The fact remains that mankind has ever hoped, and will 
ever hope, for a continued existence of some kind; and 
all the old arguments in its favor, and all the promises of 
the Master, still hold good. Moreover, every new develop- 
ment in psychic science adds strength to the arguments, 
and firesh proob of his wisdom. 
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GhosU. — Sclenlitic Invesilgnilons.— TenUtiveClsu&ificationot Pbe- 
nomenx— I'uwer lo cteaie Phantaunt deoioiisttated — Inre*. 
ligations of the Ijindon !>odcly fur I^ychicil Research. — Spirit 
Pliotograpliy. — Projection «l ihe "Asiral Ilody." — Witches. — 
Cunditiuns nccesMiry. — Tbe »amc in all Coses, — Spirit " Mstcri- 
allmion,"— MAgicians. — GIimis the Creations of the Siiljjeciivc 
Entity. ^ Kliphas Levi's View.-H— Raising the Devil. — Ciystal 
Vniniis. — Ptn|Misiiions estaWished. — Embodied ThougtiW. — 
Pbantaims not Spirits. — Uniform CharacWrislics. — A New 
C1.ttti(icalian. — Coiidiliu-ns of Objpclivily and Peiiislcncy. — 
Haunted Houses. — No General Intelligeiicc manifested: —D'As- 
•Icr'a Statements. — A Rctjiarltnblc Ca.sc, — GhoMs Intensified 
Tdepattiic Visions. — Difference in Degree, not in Kind, — Gliasus 
Doi conlrullflble by Sugg»tioii. — Oilier Salient Pecutiaiilies. — 
Gbmts neitlieT [irove nor disptove IinmocUlity. — Menta] Alaioti- 
pbere ef Hoiites. — Remnrkabte Cases. — Classification of TeJ«- 
pathic Pbenomona. — Conclusions. 

THERE is anothcT doss of phenomena which demands 
a brief notice, although it does not pertain directly 
to the development of the hypothcsi.i under consideration. 
It is that of phanla-sms of llie dead, or ghosts. Scientific 
investigations of modem limes h.iv-e demonstrated the tact 
that many of the ghost-sloties wliich have terrified the 
timid in all agett of the ^vorld have a real foundation in 
fact ; that in, it h.is been domon'rtnitcd that certain impal- 
pable sli.ipcs, resembling persons deceased, do from time 
to time appear to the living. The world is indebted more 
than it can ever repay lo the I^ndon Society for Psychi- 
cal Research for its patient, wiiirtng, and strictly scien* 
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tific investigations of this subject. Many (acts have been 
accumulated, but they have not yet been dassified with 
reference to any special theory or hypothesis. It is per- 
haps too early to formulate any hypothesis pertaining to the 
subject-matter. It is certainly too early to dogtnati?e. ITic 
most that can safely be done is to speculate tentatively, and 
to suggest a line of thought and investigation for those who 
arc devoting theii time to the work. U is ray purpose to 
do this, and this alone, in the hope that if the suggestions 
seem (o be worthy of consideration, the subject may be 
pursued on the lines indicated until their fallacy is exposed 
or their correctness demonstrated. 

It seems to me that sufBcicnl facts have been accumu- 
lated to establish, provisionally at least, certain definite char- 
acteristics of -all phantasms, whether of the living or the dead ; 
and if a theory can be formulated, however startling it may 
be at first glance, that will harmonize with the well-estab- 
lished characteristies of the phenomena, it will be at least 
worthy of consideration. In attempting to do ihi,-;, I shall 
not quote authorides to any extent to establish my prem- 
ises, but shall slate merely what seems to be well authen- 
ticated, and leave the verification of the premises, as well 
as the conclusions, to tliose who have more time, patience, 
and ability to devote lo the work than I have. 

First of all, then, it seems to be well authenticated that 
the subjective personality of man possesses the power to 
create phantasms, or visions, which in many instances arc 
visible to the objective senses of others. The telepathic 
experiments recorded in " Phantasms of the Living " and 
in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
amply demonstrate the truth of this proposition. Every 
vision perceived by one in telepathic rapport with another 
must be presumed lo have been created by one or the other. 
It is tnic that some of the visions may be merely per- 
ceived subjectively, but not all. Many cases are recorded 
where the phantasms have been perceived by more tlian 
one person at the same time, and others have been per- 
ceived uoder circumstances such as to leave no doubt that 
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the percipient was ia a completely normal conditioa, and 
uw the visioos objectively. Moreover, tbe phe&omeoa of 
so-called spirit photography imply deinotmrate the fact 
that virions can be ciesitcd of such tangible chamctcr chat 
they cau Ve caught and fixed upon the photographic plate. 
In styiag this 1 am nof insensible of the fact that many 
frauds have been committed in this species of phenomena, 
as weQ as la all uthers attributed to spirits of the dead. But 
this does not militate against phenomena of that character 
which have been produced under test conditions so strict 
that all possibility of fraud was eliminated. In admitting 
this class of phenomena to be genuine, in the sense that it 
is sometimes produced without fraud or legerdemain, it is 
also admitted that, in many instances, pictures of the sitter's 
dead friends have been produced which were such perfect 
likenesses of the deceased as to be unmist-ikable. Of 
course it will be understood that whilst I admit the phe- 
nomenon, I do not admit the claim that it has its origin in 
the spirit-woild. Like all other so-called spirit phenomena, 
it is, in my opinion, direcdy traceable to the power of 
the subjective mind of the medium, aided by telepathic 
communion with the sitter. The latter, consciously or un- 
consciously, thinks of one or more of his dead friends. 
The medium, perceiving telcpathically the image create* 
by the mind of the sitter, re-creates it ia such tangibL 
shape that it is caught by the camera. Or it may be in 
some instances that tlie image is created by the sitter him- 
self in such palpable shape as to be caught by the camera. 
Indeed, in many recorded instances, where the sitter has 
been a powerful medium, it seems probable that he created 
the image himself. In point of fact tliere is little doubt that 
the power resides, to a greater or less extent, to all human 
beings to create such images, their strength and clearness 
depending, of course, upon tlie power of the individual to 
recall \ivid!y the remembrance of the person to be photo- 
graphed, together with the power to concentrate his mind 
for a certain length of time upon the mental picture. In- 
deed, eyptriments have been made which demonstrate the 
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power to piodtice the picture of any one, living or dead, in 
this nunner. 

This being true, two conclusions are obvious ; namely, 
(i) That the phenomena of spirit photography are easily 
accounted for, without the necessity of aliributing them to 
extramundane origin ; and (a) That the power resides in the 
subjective mind of man to create phantJisins percepiible to 
the objective senses of others^ Again, it seems to be well es- 
tablished by experiment that some persons have the power, 
not only to create sucli phantasms, but to endow them with a 
certain degree of intelligence and poiTcr. Thua, die experi- 
ments recorded in " I'lianlasnis of the Living," and quoted 
in a preceding chapter of this bo^k, show that the image 
of the agent was not only created by him in his sleep, but 
was projected into the presence of others at a long distance 
from where he slept. The image was not only perceptible 
to the sight, as much so as the real presence would have 
been, but in some iaslances it was even tangible. The 
Orientalists call this the " projection of the astral body," 
and it is clamed that many persona in the East have 
acquired the power to produce the phenomenon at will. 
The fact that phantasms can ihus be produced being well 
authenticated, many old stories of such phenomena acquire 
a new interest and importance, and assume an air of prob- 
ability. Thus, the old stories of witclies, in so far as the 
alleged phenomena seem to have been produced under the 
same conditions as those which are well authenticated, are 
elevated into the region of possibility. If not of probability. 
Tliey arc at least worthy of re-examination, in tlie light of 
modem experiments. It is foreign to ray purpose to enter 
at large into the discussion of the alleged phenomena of 
so-called witchcraft, and this allusion is made here for the 
purpose of suggesting to those who desire to pursue the 
subject that if they will take for granted that which has 
been demonBtntcd to be true in regard to the power of the 
sub-conscious mind, orpersonality, to project tangible phan- 
tasms or images, .md will apply the doctrine of duality and 
suggestion to the alleged facts, the old stories of the phc- 
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D^meoa of witchcraft will be found to possess a scientiiic 
value anti importance which cannot l>e ignored in the study 
of psychology. 

For the purposes of this argament it will be assumed that 
the power of man, under certain conditions, to project 
phantasms is provisionally established. The q«cI question 
i^ AVhat are the conditions? If we find that the conditions 
aie practically the wnic in all cases, one great step in the 
classiikation of the phcnoracnj. will have been taken. 

The one condition which seems to be necessary in all 
cases for the production of [he phenomena is that of profound 
steep, cither natural or artificial. The objective senses must 
be locked in slumber, and the more profound the sleep, 
the greater the power seems to be. Thus, in the cases 
recorded In " Phantasms of the Living." the steep was nat- 
ural, but profound. It was at least so profound that the 
agent had no recollection of actually doing u-hat he had 
resolved to do, and it was only brought to Mb knowledge by 
the subsequent statements made by the percipieats. It is 
BBtd, however, that sometimes the agent retains full recol- 
lection of what he did. Be this as it may, the fact remains 
that the one essential condition for the successful produc- 
tion of the phenomena is that of sleep. Again, the Orien- 
talists tell us the same thing. Their adepts lock thcmseWes 
in their rooms, which are carefully protected against inva- 
sion, and go into a sleep so profound as to simulate death. 
The witches were known to employ artificial means to pro- 
duce sleep, Formutse for producing what was known as 
"witches' ointment" ate still extant. It was composed of 
the most powerful narcotics, made into an ointment by tlie 
addition of some fatty substance. The body of the witch 
was anointed from head to foot, and she then went to bed 
in some place secure from observtitioD or disturbance, and 
lapsed into a profound sleep. This much is known, and 
many wonderful phenomena are alleged to have been pna- 
duced, prominent among which was the creation of various 
shapes, such as the image of herself, images of cats, dogs, 
wolves, etc., which were sect to wony and annoy her neigh- 
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bors or any one againsl whom she had a grudge. In fact, 
the shapes alleged to have been produced are protean. 

Another alleged phenomenon of cognate thaiacter is that 
of so-called spirit materialization. In the protincrion of 
this phenomenon the conditions are the same. The me- 
dium goes into a trance, or hypnotic state, and projects 
the shapes of various persons, generally or the deceased 
friends of sorae of those present. A good medium will 
produce any number of visions, of any number of persons, 
men and women, large and small. Spiritists believe, of 
courae, that the real spirits of their friends are present, 
and are thus made visible to mortal eyes, aad in many 
instances tangible, and able to hold a brief conversation 
with their friends. As the intellectual part of the per- 
formance of these alleg^ed spirits is always on a par with 
that of other forms of spirit manifestation, stibjed to the 
same limitations and governed by the same laws, we must 
come to the same conclusion as to their origin, namely, that, 
whatever it may be, it is not due to spirits of the dead. 

The old stories of the power &f mAgiciaus to conjure 
alleged spirits are also raised into the region of probability 
by these considerations. They also observed the same con- 
ditions required ia all the other cases mentioned. By the 
performance of certain impressive ceremonies, which they 
were taught to believe were necessary, they were said to be 
able to ev&ke so-called spirits and to do many other wonder- 
ful things. The ceremonies and incantations, together with 
the impressive environment with which they sunounHed 
themselves, the incense, the slow music, the "dim religious 
light," the solemn invocations, — all had a tendency to throw 
them into the subjective condition, and thu-s enable them 
to evoke the shapes desired. That these shapes were lit- 
eral creations of the subjective personality of the mRgician, 
rather than the actual spirits invoked, there is every reason 
to believe, Nor arc wc alone in that opinion. EHphas 
Levi, than whom no modem writer on the subject of magic 
is better informed or more honest in the expression of his 
real convictions, gives utterance to the foUowinj: — 
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" Momao thought creates what it imagiDcs; the plizatomB 
of superstition project their real defonnity id tlic Astral Ught, 
and live by the verj* terrors they produce- They owe their l>«ing 
to the dctiuions of imagination and to Uic abciratioD oJ the 
seosea, and arc acvcr produced in the prc«ciicc of any one who 
knows and can expose the mystery of their nwnstrous birth." i 

Again, on page i6o, he says : — 

" The evokers of the Devil must before all things lielong 
a religion which bcheves in a Devil who is the rival of God. To 
have recourse to a power, wc roust ticlicve in tt. A firm faith 
being therefore granted in the religion ol Satan, here is the 
metliod of comniimicnting vritb this pscud^god: — 

MegUiU Axiam. 

Wiiliin the circle of in action, cvccy Logos creates what it a63nns. 

Dirtet Cmsffiuwt. 

He who affinal the Devil creates the Devil." 

The author then goes on to give roiirutc directions 
performing the cfrcmonics necessary for raising the Devil, 
BO to sptjak, with which wc have nothing to do at present ; 
these quotations tuMOg mnde nncrcly for the purpose of 
showing that the gre;it«t and most philosophical magidan 
of this century was fully aware that the shapes cvoltetl by 
the Mag), whether they be of angels or of densons, whether 
they be perceptible to the objective senses or meiely sub- 
jective hallucinations, tangible or intangible, are the crea- 
tions of the mind of the magician. 

Tiie phenomenon of crj'stal vision is another iihistration 
of the power of the subjective mind to create visions. Or- 
dinarily these visions ore only perceptible to the operator; 
but cases are reconled where they were perfectly percep- 
tible to the bystanders. The conditions necessary for suc- 
cessful CT>-stal reading are practically the same as in all 
other eases, althmtgh the subjective condition is not ordi- 
narily so pronounced. This phenomenon ilhisttates, how- 
ever, the power of the subjective mind to create phantasms, 
and constitutes one of the many methods of bringing the 

> Elipha* Levi : Waite'i Digest, p, ii& 
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operations of the subjective mind above the threshold of 
consciousness. It is one of the best methods knowi) of 
exercising the power of telepathy, the visions being ohj^c- 
tive reproductions of what is real or perceived in the mind 
of the person who consults the mediuna. If no one is pres- 
ent besidc>& the medhtm or operator, he sees merely what 
his own subjective mind creates. It is perhaps superfluous 
to remark that the phenomenon is governed by the same 
laws which pertain to all other subjective phenomena, and 
the intelligence displayed is hedged about by the same 
limttatioQS. 

I have now enumerated several different sub-classes of 
the phenomena which are concerned in the creation of 
visions. In each sub-class instances are recorded of the 
visions being made perceptible to the objective senses of 
others. As remarked in the beginning of this chapter, we 
do not propose to stop to verify llic phenomena of each 
class. It is sufficient to know that the phenomena of one 
of the fiub-classes is verified by scientific authority. For 
present purposes the rest must stand or fall by that At 
any rate, we shall assume the right to hold tliat ^n'^ cognate 
phenomenon, alleged to have been producedl under the same 
conditions as those which have been demonstrated to be 
veridical, is entitled to tentative consideration and credit. 

It is assumed, therefore, that the following propositions 
are sufficiently verified for the purpose of formulating a 
definite theory of proximate causation: — 

1. The alleged phenomena are all produced under the 
same conditions, 

2. The one essential condition is that of the partial or 
total suspension of objective consciousness. 

3. The more complete the extinction of the objective 
consciousness, the more pronounced the success of the ex- 
periment ; that is, the more tangible to the objective senses 
of others do the creations become. 

From these facts it is fair to conclude, — 
I. That the power to create phantasms resides and is 
inherent in the subjective mind, or personality, of man. 
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3. That the power becomes greatei as the body ap- 
proaches Dcuer to the condition of death; thit U, as the 
subjecLive, or hypnotic, condition becomes deeper, and the 
subjective personality in conaequcace becAmes strooger in 
ila sphere of activity. 

3. That at the hour of deathj or when the functions of 
the body are entirely suspended, the power is greatest. 

Hence, ghosts. 

It will be tinderstood from the foregoing that my theory 
is that ghosts, or jihaniasms uf ibe dead, are produced ex- 
actly as phantasms of the living are produced ; that is, they 
arc creations of the subjective entity. How they are cre- 
ated is of course a question that may never be answered 
in terms comprehensible by the objective intelligence of 
man. It is as far beyond our finite comprehension as are 
the procesies by which Ihe Infinite Mii:id has brought the 
imlvetse into being. All that we can Icnow is the &ct that 
phantasms are created by some power inherent in the sub- 
jective personality of man. They may be called " embodied 
thoughts," as man may be called the embodied thought of 
God. If, as the Scriptures teach us, " we are gods," that 
is, " sons of God " and *' heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Jesus Christ," it is fair to presume that that part of the 
Infinite which is embodied in each of us must partake, to 
a limited extent, of His power to create. Experimental 
psychology suggests to us that we have that power, and 
that it is thus that phantasms arc produced. 

To the supposition that phantasms of the dead are thus 
created is opposed but one other hypothesis, and that is, 
that the phantasms arc the real spirits of the dead per- 
sons whom they represent. Granted that ghosts do exist 
and make themselves manifest to the living, one or the 
other of these hypotheses must be tiuCj and the other 
false. To determine which is true, we must have recounie 
lo the ghosts themselves; th.it is, we must collate the 
facts regarding the characteristics of these supposed dwel- 
lers on the border-land, and ask ourselves whether their 
known and admitted characteristics are those which wodd 
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naturally belong to the real ftpirit of a man, oi to u 
embodied thought of a man. 

The salient chaiacteristks which seem to belong to all 
ghosts, and which pertain to the question under considera- 
lioD, are these : — 

The ghosts which are best authenticated and which seem 
to possess the greatest longevity, so to speak, — thai b, the 
greatest persibteocy of power and purpose, — are of those 
who have died violent deaths. There arc exceptions to this 
rule, which will be noted later on. 

The generally accepted theory which has been employed 
to account for this coincidence is that the soul, thus torn 
suddenly and prematurely from the body, retains more of 
the material elements of the body than it docs when death 
is the result of gradua.1 disintegration and the natural sepa- 
ration of the material from the immaterial. It is thought 
that the physical elements thus retained temporarily by 
the spirit enable it to make itself visible to the living, 
as well as to perform certain feats of physical strength 
allributed to some spirits. This is very plausible at first 
glance, and in the absence of any facts to the contrary 
might be accepted as the true theory. But, as before 
intimated, there are exceptions to the supposed rule. It 
is not true that all ghosts are those of persons who have 
died violent deaths. On the contrary, many of the best 
authenticated ghosts are of persons who have died at a good 
old age and in the due course of nature. Moreover, there 
is nothing to distinguish the one class of ghosts from the 
other, although it is true that those who have met death by 
violence far outnumber the others. This theory, therefore, 

I accounts for nothing. Nevertheless, the fact that the major- 
ity of ghosts are of those who belong to a p.irticular class 
must possess some significance. Now, if we can discover 
some state of facts which appears to accompany all, or 
to precede all, ghostly phenomena, a great point will be 
gained, and the real sigoificaQcc of the other lacts may 
become apparent. 
In looking the field over with this end in view, the firrt 
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iacl wliirJi forces itself upon oitr attention, and which seems 
to be universal wd to possess a veritable significance, is 
that alt pkanfasms iff the diad are of those wAa have died 
under circumstamrs of great menlai stress or emotion. No 
one whose death was peac<:fiil ami quiet, no one who left 
this life tt-ith no unsatisfied longing or desire present in the 
miod at the time of death, ever projected a phantasm upon 
the living objective world. 

Again, the strength, persistency, and objectivity of the 
phantasm seem to be in exact proportion to the intensity 
of the emotion experienced at the moment of death. 

It will thus be apparent why it happens that ghosts of 
tbo$e who have died violent deaths more fiequently " re- 
vmX the glimpses of tlie moon " than those whose deaths 
have been less tragic and less calculated to iuspixe an in- 
tense desire or emotion. The murdered man feels, at the 
supreme moment, an intense longing to acquaint the world 
with the circumstances of his " taking off; " and he conceives 
the thought of reproducing the scene on the spot until its 
significance is understood and the murderer is brought to 
justice. The result is a haunted house j and those whose 
nerves are strong enough to withstand the shock may nightly 
witness a realistic reproduction of the tragedy. This may 
continue for days, itionths, or even years, but invariably 
ceases when the object 15 accomplished. 

The character of the manifestations is as varied as are 
the phases of human emotion or the objects of human 
desire; but when the facts of a tragedy once come to 
light, the phantasm is always found to be significant of 
their important features. 

When a mother dies at a distance frotn her children, she 
is often filled with an intense lon^g to .see them once 
more before she passes away. The result often is that she 
projects a phaotasm into their presence which takes a 
lingering look into the faces of the bved ones, and then 
fades away. 

Two persons agree that whichever passes away first shall 
show himself to the other at or soon after the hour of death. 
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The lesuit often is thai the agreement is carried out with 
siartiiiig fidelity. The object accomplished, the phantisin 
disai)pe.xrs forever. 

Another salient characteristic, which seetns to be uni- 
versal and which possesses the utmost interest and impor- 
tance in determining the true source of the phantasm, is 
that it possesses no general intelligence. Tha.t is lo say, 
a ghost was never known to have more than one idea or 
purpose. That one idea or purpose it will follow with the 
gicatest perlinacicy, but utterly ignores eveiything else. In 
the rare instances where the phantasm has been conversed 
with, it manifests perfect inteUigeuce on the one subject, but 
pays not the slightest attention lo any question pertaining to 
any other, not even to cognate subjects. This characteristic 
prrUiina to every form and phase of virions which are tan- 
gible to the objective senses. Subjective hallucinations are 
governed by diflerent laws, and are not taken into account in 
this connection. 

M. Adolphe d'.\s3ier, in his intensely interesting work 
entitled " Posthumous Humanity,*' mentions this peculiarity 
in a number of instances. Thus, on page 172 he says: 

"The shade only taJks about its personal predilectioDS, and 
rcmiiinsdeaf to every question outside the llmlta It hits prescribed 
for itself. All the colloquies that have been gathered upon this 
subject resemble that of Bezuel and Desfontairie(i697),rei)ortcd 
by Dr. Briirc de Boismont. Tiicy were l^vo college comrades, 
two intimate (ncnd^, who had sworn to each other that the first 
whodied shouldappear to the other to give him some news about 
Iilmscll." 

Accordingly, the year following, the shade of Desfontaine 
appeared to Bezue!, and addressed him as follows : — 

"•I agreed with you that if I died first I should come and telt 
you. I was drowned in the Caen River the day before yesterday, 
at this same hour, in company of Such and Such ; ' and he re* 
lated the circunutancca which caused his death. ' It was his 
very voice.' says Beiucl. ' He requested me, when hU brother 
should return, to teE him certain things to be communicated to 
his f&thcr and mother. He gave mc other commissions, then 
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bide mc fafcwcU znd diMppeared. 1 soon levaed tbit ev^rf. 
thing he had told mc was but too tnic, and I was able to verily 
some details that he had given. In our convcr&xtion he refused 
to KnAirer all the qucstiem 1 put to him as to his surtual situa- 
tion, especially whether he was in heaven, in hell, or in jiurgatury, 
Odo would have said that he did not hcax mc when I put such 
qucs^oas, and he i>crusted hi talking to me of that which was 
upon liiA mind about his brotlicr, his lumly, or the ctrcumataQccs 
which had preceded his death.' " 

It should be suted, in this connection, that this phantom 
does not appear to have been seen objectively by any one, 
save, possibly, by Bczuel himself. Others were present, 
who saw Bczuel apparently engaged in convenation with 
some invisible being. They could hear Beiuel's words, but 
neither saw doe heard those of the phantom. It seems 
probable, therefore, that it was a case of telepathic com- 
munion pure and simple ; but it illustrates our point just as 
well as if it had been what it appeared to Beiuel to be, — 
a veritable apparition, perceptible to the objective senses. 
Moreover, it was a csise of deferred percipience, — the 
death having occurred two days previously, — and is there- 
fore more strongly illustrative of our position, as will pre- 
sently be seen, 

A moment's reflection will show how impossible it would 
be for the agent, in conveying a telepathic message on a 
given subject, especially in a case of deferred percipience, 
lo do anything more than convey the message. When 
the agent has sent the message, the transaction is ended, so 
far as he is concerned. When the measngc rises above the 
threshold of the consciousness of the percipient, and he 
begins lo ask questions foreign to the subject of the mes- 
sage, there is no one to answer them; the agent is no 
longer in telepathic rapport with him. It is just the same 
as if one should send a telegram to another on a given 
subject, and then disappear. The recipient of a message 
might ask all the questions he chose, on that or any other 
subject, but he could get no reply, for the reason th,at the 
original sender is out of reach. 
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It might be possible, if both the agent and the percipient 
were in the proper mental condition at the same time, for 
them to hold a general conversation ; but we know of no 
recorded case of the kind. In all reported cases the ag«nt 
tetepaihs the message, and the percipient takes cognizance 
of it by means of clairaudience, or by seeing a vision 
illustrating it, as the case may be, and that ends it. The 
message is a thought of tbc agent projected into the con- 
sciousness of the percipient throngli the medium of his 
subjective mind. When tlic message has once risen into 
the consciousness of the percipient, he is apparently no 
longer in a mental condition to communicate with the 
i^cnt lelcpathically. Al least, be never does so commu- 
iiicate, with the result of receiving further information in 
reply. 

In the case under consideration the agent had been dead 
two days when the message was received by the percipienL 
If it was a telepathic message projected al the hour of 
death by the agent, it was raaniftstly impossible, for the rea- 
sons before stated, fot him to respond to questions foreign 
to the subject of the message. If, on the other hand, the 
apparition was the real phantom, or spirit, of the deceased, 
it could have conveyed any information desired. The fact 
that it could not do so shows conclusively that said phantom 
was merely the embodied thought of the deceased, pro- 
jected at the sapreme moment for a specific purpose, 

M. d'Assier af&rms that the case here related is typical 
of all messages delivered by ghosts; that is, that they 
are apparently never able to enter into a general dis- 
cussion of matters outside of the one dominant idea which 
called them into being. The history of all phantoms, so 
far as our reading extends, confirms the sLitement. 

From these premises two conclusions seem inevitable: 

r. That a phantom, whether it be of the living or of the 
dead, whether it is perceived subjectively or objectively, is 
not the subjective entity, or soul, of the person it repre- 
sents. If it were, it would necessarily possegs all th< 
intelligence belonging to that person, and would, conse- 
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qaentjjr, be xble umI willing to msver mbj xod all qoestiooi 
ptopODDded b; tbe percipient. U b siinplj uopoasible to 
coDCetre any TjJid reasoo iot tbe refmal of a bieod or teh- 
tire of the percipient to aniwer qaestkuu of ritil interest 
and importance to all mankind. 

a. Tbe Kcond costduaion is, that a phauooi. or gbost, is 
Dotldng more oc less than an imeiuifi«d tekpitttic visiony-^ 
Us objectivity, power, persisteacy, and peniLuicace 
in exact proportioa to the intcnsitjr of tbe cmocioa and 
desire which called it into being. It is the embodimeot of 
an idea or thought. It ia endoired with the inietiigeoce 
penaiaiog to that one thought, and no more. Hence the 
astonbhing limitations of the iatelligetKC of ghosts, belbre 
noted. 

Tlie difference between a telepathic vision transmit 
from one living man to another, and a phantom, or ghost, of' 
a deceased person, is one of degree, and not of kind ; of 
species, but not of genus. Both are creations of the sub- 
jective mind ; boUi are created for the purpose of convey- 
ing intelligence to others. In each case tbe vision ceases 
the moment the object of its creation is accomplished. In 
telepathy between two living persons, the vision is created, 
and the intelligence ia communicated direct to the percip- 
ient, lis mission accomplished, it fades away. It seldom 
dbplayi physical power or becomes perceptible to the touch, 
although there are exceptions to the rule. (See the cases 
noted in a former chapter.) The reasons are : (i) that the 
emotions and desires which call it into being are seldom of 
great intensity, comiwjed with the emotions of a man dying 
by violence; (i) that the conditions are not so favorable 
in a living person, in normal health, as they are in one 
whose objective senses are being closed in death; (3) that 
the object for which it was created being easily and quickly 
accompliahed, and there being no further reason for its 
existence, it fades away, in accordance with the laws of its 
being. 

On the oilier hand, the phantom of the dead is produced 
under the mont favorable conditions. The abjective senses 
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Bie being closed in death. The emotions attending a death 
by violence are necessarily of the most intense character. 
Th« desire to acquaint the world with the circumstaQcea 
attending the tragedy iy overwhelming. The message is 
not for a single individual, but to all whom it may concern. 
Hence the gliost does not ti^avel from place to place, and 
show itself promiscuously, but confines its operations to 
the locality, and generally to the room in which the death- 
scene occurred. There it will remain, nightly reliearsiag 
the tragedy, for days and months and years, 01 until some 
one with nerves strong enough demands to know the object 
of its quest. When this b done, the inronnatton will be 
given, and then the phantom will fade away forever. 

We have supposed two extreme cases, — one, a simple 
ca&e of experinicuial telepathy, and one, of a death by vio- 
lence. Between the two extremes there is every vajicty 
of manifestation and every grade of power. But thoy 
are all governed by the same laws and limitations. 

That the posthumous phantom is not the soul, or subjec- 
tive entity, of the deceased, b evidenced by many other 
fects, among which may be mentioned the following: — 

I. It is not controllable by suggestion. This is abun- 
dantly shown by what has been said regarding its persis. 
tcncy in following the one idea which it represents, and 
ignoring every effort to obtain information pertaining to 
other matters. This peculiarity characterizes every plun- 
tasm, whether of the living or of the dead. Again, no 
ghost was ever laid by the power of exorcism until the 
object of its existence was accomplished. Obsessing spirits, 
so-called, can be exorcised, because the exorcist is dealing 
directly with the subjective mind of the obsessed, and 
amenability to control by suggestion is the law of its being. 
But a ghost is not amenable to that law ; it cannot be 
acolded out of existence before the object of its existence 
has been accomplished. lu this, therefore, the phantom 
possesses the characteristics which might be expected to 
distinguish an embodied thought of u soul from the soul 
itself. 
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2. If wt aie to Suisse a phantom to be the soul of the 
penoa it represents, we must also be prepared to believe 
that inanimaje things and aniaiaJs possess souls. Ghosts, 
it will be remeinbcred, arc always well provided with wear- 
ing ttppxrel. We must thcrefgre suppose clothes to have 
souls, and that ihe soul of ilie dead, or dying, man provides 
himself with an outfit of tht souls of his hat, coat, trotisen, 
boots, etc. Moreover, ghosts arc ftcqitcnlly seen riding in 
ghostly turnouts, comprising horses, carriage, hcuness, and 
all the paraphernalia of a fir^t class establishment. Arc we 
to suppose that the souls of aU these things are pressed into 
the service of the nocturnal visitant? The same is true o( 
telepathic visions of all grades and kinds. In this, again, 
the vision, or phantom, possesses the characteristics which 
one can easily attribute to --in embodied thought-cieatioQ, 
but not to the actual soul of a person, living or dead. 

3. Another peculiarity of ghosts is that they in%-ariab)y 
disappear, never to return, when the building which was the 
scene of their visitatiun has been destroyed. Another 
building may be erected on the same spot, but the ghost 
never reappears. There must be some valid reason for 
this, for it is impossible lo attribute to coincidence that 
which so frequently and invariably happens. It would seem 
to be but another limitation of the power and intelligence 
of the embodied thought. Its mission seems to be confined, 
not only lo conveying the one item of intelligence, but lo 
the actual scene of the tragedy. The effect of changing 
the physical emironmenl appears to have the same effect 
as an attempt to change the current of its thought by ask- 
ing a question foreign lo it. It disappears. Now, it is im- 
possible to conceive of -An intelligent entity, in full posses- 
sion of all the faculties and attributes of a human soul, 
being so easily diverted from the pursuit of a given object. 

4.. M. d'Assier arrives at two conclusions regarding 
ghosts, neither of which can afford any satisfaction to those 
who seek, in their manifestations, for evidence of a happy 
or a continued life beyond the grave. One is that the con- 
tinued txislcace of the shade is a burden too grievous to 
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be borne ; and ihe other is that it evealually disappears by 
atomic dispersion, and loses its identity. On page 1 70 o£ 
"Posthumous Humanity " he says : — 

"Most of the manifestations by which the shades reveat 
themselves seem to indicate that the posthumous existence la a 

burden." 

Again, on page a;^, he says: — 

" To sum Tip, one may say that the iinpression left upon tlie 
mind by the lamentations itnd rare replies of Chose sliadus who 
succeed in making themselves heard is almost always a se»ti- 
meot of profound sadness." 

On page 274 he has the following to say regarding the 
ultimate fate of posthumous man : — 

" 1 h:ave said that the existence of the shade is but a briet 
one. Its tissue disintegrates readily under the action of ihtf 
physical, chemical, and atmospheric forces which constantly 
assail it, and it re-enters, raoiecule by molecule, Ihe universal 
planetary medium. Occasionaliy, however, it resists these de- 
structive causes, continuing its struggle for existence beyond 
the tomb." 

M. d'Assiet is undoubtedly right regarding his facts, 
but wrong in his interpretation of those facts, and conse- 
quently wrong in his conclusions. 

It is undoubtedly true that the shade is always imbued 
with a sentiment oi" profound sadness. The circumstances 
under which it is produced, and the emotions and desires 
which call it into being, are necessarily of sucli a character 
as to project a profoundly sad thought. And this fact is 
another evidence of its being an embodied thought, rather 
than a human soul. If it were the latter, it would be subject 
to varying moods and emotions, modified by its environ- 
ment for the time being. But, being an embodied thought, 
it never changes its attitude or sentiment, but goes on in 
its predetermined line of action, regardless of its surround- 
ings and utterly oblivious of anything which may be said 01 
done to divert it. Truly, "thoughts arc thinga." 
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AgaiD, M. d'Assier ii riglit in his decUratioa that the 
9had« susKiins but tt comparatively brief existence. Some 
ghosts persist for years, it » true, in haunting a given spot, 
but they all cventui^Iy disintegrate. Their capacity for con- 
tinued existence depends upon the intensity of the emo- 
tion which produces them. Their actual longevity depends 
largely upon the importance of the thought or message 
which they personate. It depends principally, however, 
upon the successful peitbrmance of its mission. V\'hen 
that is accomplished, it disappears at once and forever. 
A* has already been pointed out, an ordinary telepathic 
message between two individuals disappears at once upon 
its successful delivery ; whereas a phantom of the dead 
may persist in haunting ooe spot for years. It will, how- 
evet, eventually disinii^grale and disappear, even if its mis- 
sion has proved to be a failure. 

If we are to consider, as M. d'Assier evidently does, the 
shade of a deceased person to be the soul of such person, 
we must arrive at the same conclusion that he has reached ; 
namely, that posthumous existence is a burden, and that it 
is but a brief one at most. According to his view, the evi- 
dence of the phantom negatives the idea of a continued 
existence after the death of the body. According to our 
view, it neither proves nor disproves immortality ; it leaves 
that question just where it found it. Like all so-called 
sjsiritual manifeBtalions, it adds nothing to our stock of 
knowledge of what is in store for us beyond the grave. 
We must sliil look for immortality with the eye of failb 
alone, relying on the pronoiBes of the Master. 

There is another alleged phenomenon connected with 
this general subject which desen'Cs a passing notice. 1 
refer to the popular belief that certain houses arc pen*adcd 
by a mental atmosphere, so to speak, which corresponds 
to the mental condition of those who have inhabited iL 
There are mnny sensitive persons who, upon moving into 
a strange house or room, are influenced apparently by 
the mental attitude of those who previously occupied the 
premises. This Is especially true if the former inhabitants 
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wer« the victims of any great sorrow or stroug emotion of 
any kind whatever. The influence is felt soraetinies for 
years, and is frequently of such a character and force as 
to compel the victim to vacate the piemisea. No ghost is 
seen or heard, but the infJiience is felt, and cannot be 
thrown o(T, Doubtless many such experiences may be at- 
tributed to suggestion, — the person having been informed 
of some tragic ev«nt which once happened on the premises. 
But many cases are recorded which cannot he thus ex- 
plained. Cases are numerous where the percipient knew 
nothing whatever of the history of the house or of its former 
inhabitants. 

The phenomenon is expliined by spiritists by referring it 
lo the agency of spirits of the dead. Others explain it on 
the theory of psychometry. I'Tiat the latter explanation is 
not the true one is evidenced by the fact that psychomeiry 
itself ia explicable on the well-known principies of tele- 
pathy. That the spirit hypothesis is not the tnre one is 
evidenced by the fact that the influence is felt when there 
has been no death on the premises, — when all the former 
inhabitants uf the house are still alive. Noi is the inHuence 
n;'cssarily a bad one. Thus, a lady of my acquaintance, 
who is peculiarly sensitive to psychic impressions, informs 
me that in one house, which she occupied sorae years ago, 
she was seized with an intense longing to study art. She 
had passed the age at which people usually take up a new 
profession, and she had never been particularly interested 
in art. She had no acquaintances who were artists, and 
there was nothing in her environment specially to attract 
her attention lo the subject. Ncvcnheless, her desire to 
become an artist grew stronger and stronger, until she felt 
forced to yield. She finally ecnployed a teacher, and even- 
tually became very proftcitnt. It was afterwards ascer- 
tained that the tenant who occupied the house before she 
took possession was an enthusiastic devotee of art. He 
was not a particnlarly good artist, but his whole soul was 
boimd up in his profession. 

The same lady occupied a. house some years later which 
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she felt obliged to leave, on account or ihe erP JnQuence 
which it seecicci to rxcn upon ber. It was an almost 
ideal house in its appointmcotx aod in the urangcmcnt 
of its rooms ; and when site first entered it die wss «n- 
ihusiaslic in her atltniratioii of it. Bui she never spentj 
a comfurUibIc rlay in that house. Naturally of a cheerful' 
and hap]>y disposition, she became gloomy and de^Kin- 
ctent, without any apparent cause, and was at last forced to 
yield to hci feelings and vacate the premises. An inquiiy 
into the history of the house revealed the fctcl that it had 
formerly been occupied by a lady whose husband had ill- 
treated her, and had Anally deserted her, under circunk- 
sLances of peculiar atrocity, to live with a mistres!!. The 
history of that house from the time when the afflicted lady 
left il has been one of constant change of tenants. Other 
houses in the same row, built upon the same plan and 
owned by (he sarai- pcnon, have no such history. Ko 
death has ever occurred in the house, either tragic or 
otherwise, and consequently it cannot be said to be 
haunted in the ordinaiy acceptation of the term ; that is, 
by spirits of Ihe dead. 

But is it not haunted, nevertheless? Is it not haunted 
by the thoughts engendered from the menial agony of that 
poor woman whose life was blasted by the perfidy of an 
unfaithful husband, — a man whose subsequent career was 
One of disgrace and infamy? 

I make these suggestions tentatively, and for the purpose 
of directing the attention of those interested to a line of 
investigation which should not be ignored by students of 
the new psychology. \i is cog:natc with the phenomenon 
of haunted houses, and may yet be found to be governed 
by the same laws. If it is true that a visible ghost is but 
an embodied thought of a dying man. may it not he true 
that any great emotion can leave its impress upon the lo- 
cality in which it is experienced? It may not be visible to 
the objective senses, but it may liave the power to impress 
the subjective minds of those who are brought wiihin its 
environmeiit, and to create in them the same emotions as 
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tliose experienced by the former occupants of the premises. 
Il seems to be another form of tckpalliy, cognate with the 
phantom of the dt:ad, (liHeiing vnly in the streDgth and 
character of its manifestation. It may not be visible, for 
the reason that the thought cannot be pictured by a vision. 
It may be an abstract [bought, idea, or emotion, which can 
be transmitted to others hy impression only j or the emo- 
tion which created it may not have been strong enough to 
project a visible phantom. 

Telepathy, therefore, appears to be divisible into three 
generic classes, dilfering principally in the methods or 
means of peicipience, — the processes of projection being 
the same in all. 

The first is a thought sent from one living person to an- 
other for the purpose of communicating information to that 
one individual. It is perceived by tliat person only, — 
usually by means of visions, — and il instantly fades away 
when its mission is accomplished. 

The second i.s a thought sent from a dying person to the 
world at large to communicate some fact of portentous im- 
port. It is sometimes made visible to the objective senses, 
and is always confined to one locality, which it haunts till 
its object is accomplished. 

The third partakes of the characteristics of the lirst and 
second. Il is created by a living person, and is confined 
to one locality. It is not sent to any particular individ- 
ual, but impresses whoever inhabits the house or room it 
haunts. 

It will be understood by the intelligent reader that these 
three classes are not separated by any distinct lines of de- 
marcation, but that each possesses characteristics common 
to the others. 

In concluding this branch of the subject we have but 
one fiirther remark to make concerning those hypothetical 
spirits which arc popularly believed to be able to make 
themselves visible to moital eyes. If it is true that the 
power exists in manlEind to create phantoms, to project 
visions which may become visible to others, objectiyely or 
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subjectively, we have the logical right to infer that all so- 
called spirits, such as clementals, elementaries, et id genus 
4>mne, are creations of the subjective minds of those who 
believe in their existence. 

As remarked in beginning this chapter, it is written ten- 
tatively, hoping to suggest an enlai^ement of the field of 
investigation of the subject of telepathy. That power has 
been found to afford an explanation of so nrnch of psychic 
phenomena which had before been referred to extramun- 
dane origin that it seems probable that it may be capable 
of still further service in that direction. The phenomena 
of ghosts and haunted houses seem to be the only demon- 
strated phenomena of which telepathy has not been shown 
to be at least a partial explanation ; and if it can be shown 
that ghosts are also the creations of subjective power, there 
will be nothing left for superstition to fright the world 
withal. 
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Facts of Startling Import, — The Case of Washington Irving Bfahop. 
— Other lii£t3ni:e& of Suipeiided Anifflatton. — Vampirism. — 
Catalepsy. — Eaal Indian Fakirs buried alive for Monllia. — Fun- 
damental EiTois- — CiLtale|>sy not a Uiscase. — A Recuperative 
Agent, — The Law of Suggestion governs the Phenomena. — Sub- 
jective Insensibility impos3ib!e. — Suggcation of Death deepens 
the Lethargy. — The Appalling Dangers of Catalepsy. ^ The 
Proper Treatment. 

'PHERE is another psychic phenomenon which deserves 
*■ a. passing notice at our hands, not only because it is 
governed by the same laws which have beeti discussed, but 
because it is a matter of transcendent practical interest and 
importance. I refer to the subject of suspended ammation, 
and consequent premature burial. 

I know of hut one physician in this country who has 
given serious attention to this subject. Nothing in authori- 
tative form has yet appeared fronn his pen, but I am credibly 
informed that he has collected an array of facts of veritable 
significance, One assertion of startling import is that in 
the United Stales an average of not less than one case 
a week is discovered and reported. This statement alone 
attests the importance of the subject, although due allow- 
ance must be made foi possible exaggeration. Be that as 
it may, the appalling possibility of premature burial as a. 
result of a condition so common as catalepsy, the psychic 
aspects of which are so httle understood in this country, 
invests the subject with more than ordinary lutetest. 
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The following ca^cs have been pcnonaliy iDvestigatcd bj? 
the writer, and sert'c (o iHustratc the dangers which meoacc 
the caUJcptk subject. Names are omitted, at the request 
of the parties interested. 

The first case is that or a }roung ladj, near TodianapoUs, 
who came to life after foartecn days of suspcoded anima- 
tion. Six doctors had applied the usual tests, and pro- 
nounced her dead. Her little brother clung to her, against 
the opinion of the doctors and the will of the parents, and 
frantically declared that she was not dead. In the excite- 
ment the bandage which held her jaw in place was acci- 
dentally pushed aside. The jaw fell, and the brother lancicd 
that he saw his sister's tongue moving slowly. 

" What do you want, sister? " cried the little fellow, 

" Water," was the faint answer from the supposed corpse. 

Water was admLaistered, the pitient revived, and is yet 
living. 

A lady who is now at the head of one of tlie largest 
orphan asylums of a Wcstprn city Iws been twice pronounced 
dead by the attending physicians, twice prepared for the 
grave, .inri twice resuscitated by her friends. On the last 
occasion extraordinary precautions were taken, in view of 
her former experience. All the tests known to her physi- 
cians were applied, and al! doubts were set at rest. She 
was a second time professionally declared to be dead, and 
the physicians left the house. In preparing the body for 
burial it was accidentally pricked by a pin. Soon afterfl.'ards 
it was discovered that a small drop of blood marked the 
spot where the pin entered. This once more roused the 
hope of the family, and vigorous treatment saon restored 
her to consciousness. She is living to-day, a vigorous, use- 
ful ^-oman. It is proper to note here that upon being 
restored, the lady docUred that she hid never for a moment 
lost consciousness, that she knew all that went on around 
her, perfectly comprehended the significance of all the tests 
which were applied, but fcU the utmost indifference as to 
the result, and was neither surprised nor alarmed when it 
»as decided that she was dead. 
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A few years ago, a gentleman of Harnsbuig, Pa., appar- 
ently died after a long period of suffering from inflammatory 
rheumatism, complicated with heart trouble. Preparations 
were made for the ftiocral ; but his wife refused to allow the 
body to be packed in ice, fearing the possibility of a prema- 
ture burial, and announced her determination to keep it for 
at least a week. The nest day her hopes were realized by 
finding her husband with his eyes wide open, and one of his 
arms out of the position in which it had been placed. She 
called loudly for him to arise, and with assistance he did so, 
and was placed in a. ch3.iT. Physicians were summoned, but 
before their arrival he was so far recovered that their aid 
was unnecessary, and he soon recovered from his illness. 
He states that during the time of suspended animation he 
was perfectly cognizant of all that occurred around him, 
heard ihe lamenlalions of the stricken family and the prepa- 
rations for burial, but was uiiablc to move a muscle or utter 
a sound. 

The reading public has not fargotlen the death of W.ish- 
mgtou Irving Bishop, the celebrated mintl-roadcr, which 
Occurred under circumstances that called forth the decla- 
ration on the part of his friends and relatives that he was 
not dead before the surgeon's knife penetrated Ms brain ; 
that on several previous occasions he had been in a cata- 
leptic slate, resembling death, for many hours at a time ; 
and that on one of lliesc occasions his attending physicians 
had pronounced him dead. The public will not soon forget 
the thrill of horror which was felt when it was learned with 
what unseemly haste an autopsy was performed tipon that 
unfortunate man. 

These are not exceptional cases, nor is the phenomenon 
of modem origin. It can be traced back through all the 
ages of which there are records preserved, until it is lost in 
the twilight of tradition and fable. 

In all human probability the ancient belief in vampirism 
had its origin in discovered cases of suspended animation. 
It will be remembered that whenever a corpse was suspected 
of being a vampire, the grave was opened and the bod-^'W'sa. 
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■fxamlord. If U lilioM'cd no signs of tlecotnpo^tlon, the &ct 
was bcld to be indubitable evidence of guilt. The punish- 
ment was suRitnory, and fiiily as, effective u a modem au^j 
lopsy ; it consisted in driving a stake through (he heartJ 
This simple process cffectu-'illy laid the "vampire ghost," 
and it no longer possessed the power to " suck the blood of 
the living," and thus "continue to live on in the grave," to 
use the language of an ancient official document defining 
the charactciistics of a vampire. 

Revolting and gross as n-as the superstition relatii^ lo 
vampirism, is it not possible that, like most legendary tales, 
it had a basis of truth, and that an essential part of that 
truth consisieil, as before remarked, of the fact that the 
cases rcfencd lo were cases of suspended animation ? Many 
cases are reported which apptar to be well authenticated, 
and they all seera to sustain this theory. One case (which 
was officially attested) is related, where the body of a man 
suspected of vampirism was exhumed after it ha.d lain io 
the grave three weeks. No signs of decomposition being 
visible, a stake was driven through the heart, " upon which," 
says the report, " fresh blood gushed from the mouth and 
ears." 

Another case is mentioned of one Arnold Paul, a Hunga- 
rian, whose body was exhumed after it had been buried forty 
days. " His body," saye the narrator, " was red ; his hair, 
nails, and beard had grown again, and his veins were replete 
with iluid blood." The slake was brought into requisition, 
and as it pierced his heart, lie " uttered a frightful shriek, 
as if he had been alive." 

Two erroneous impressions very generally prevail regard- 
ing catalepsy, or suspended animation. One is that depriv- 
ing the subject of air will cause death in a few hours. 
Another is that catalepsy is a disease, or is ahvays the 
result of disease. Both of these hypotheses are clearly 
disproved by the welKknown cxperunents of the East Indian 
fakirs. 

One of the most clearly attested bstances of the kind 
alluded to is the C3tperiment of the Fakir of Lahore, who, at 
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the inslance of Rmijcet Singh, suffered himself to be buried 
alive in aji air-tight vault for a period of six weeks. This 
case was thoroughly aucheaticated by Sir Claude \Vadc, the 
then British Resident at Itic court of Loodhiana. The fakir's 
nostrils and cars were first filled with wax ; he was then 
placed in a linen bag, then deposited in a wooden box 
which was securely locked, and the box was deposited in gt 
brick vault which was carefiilly plastered up with inortaj and 
sealed with the Rajah's seal. A guard of British soldiers 
was then det^led to watch the vault day and night. At the 
end of the prescribed lime the vault w:ts opened in the 
presence of Sir Claude and Riinjett Singh, and the fakir 
was restored to eonsciotisness. 

Lieutenant Boileau relates another instance where a man 
suffered himself to be buried for a period of ten days in a 
grave lined with masonry and covered with a large slab of 
stone, the whole strictly guarded day and night. On being 
restored to consciousness, the man offered to submit to 
burial for a year, if the lieutenant so desired. 

Many other well-authenticated instances are related by 
British residents in India, but these must suffice. In all 
these cases the subjects were in perfect health when the 
experiments were made, and in each instance the body, 
when disinterred, was found to present all the characteris- 
tics indicating death, except decomposition. 

Volumes might be filled with well-authenticated cases of 
suspended animation, varj-ing in duration from a few hours 
to many months; but it would be foreign to the purpose of 
this chapter to cite any. Sufficient instances have been 
given to illustrate the points which I shall attempt to make, 
as well as to show the intrinsic importance of the subject 
and the danger to be apprehended from ignorance of the 
psycliic principles involved. 

The fundamental error into which many physicians Htre 
(alien consists in the assumption that catalepsy is, fir se, a 
disease. It must be said, however, to the credit of the pro- 
fession, that no one pretends to understand it. Most inedi- 
cal writers confess that if it is a disease, it is one of wbicK 
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the pathology is but little undcRtood by the profession, xnd 
they aver that morbid itnatomy throws do fight upon it what- 
ever. In fact, some weil-known writers haw doubted its 
exi&tence, and have attiibntcd the recorded cases to gross 
imposture. It is, however, generally held to be a functional 
nervous disorder; but the tendency of modem investigation 
is iu the direction of its psychic aspects, and moral means 
arc now largely employed tn its treatment by the best 
physicians. 

The tralh appears to be that catalepsy is not a disease in 
any proper sense of the word. The most that can be said 
is that it may be considered a symptom of certain diseases. 
That is to say, inasmuch as it commonly attacks those who 
arc snfcring from certain nervous disorders, it mi^ht be said 
to be a symptom indicating the presence of such disorders. 
But, I repeat, it is not a disease per se ; and one prominent 
medical authority goes so far as to admit lliat " in itseli 
catalepsy is never fataL" He might have gone furlher, 
and Eaid that other diseases are rarely fatal when catalepsy 
supervenes. 

Catalepsy belongs exclusively to the domain of hypnotism. 
I employ this terra in the broadest signiiicancc of its Greek 
radix; for no matter how the condition is induced, it is 
purely a sleep of the objective senses, a suspension of the 
vital (unctions, a icst of all the vital organs. It can be 
induced in perfectly healthy persons by (he hy[>nolic pro- 
cesses on the one hand, or, on ihe other, it may supervene 
after a long period of illness or nervous exhaustion. In 
both cases the phenomenon is the same ; and when the 
patient is intelligently treated, the effect is always salutary. 
It is, in the highest sense of the phrase, a manifestation of 
the vis cotisct vahix natura ; it is, of a truth, " tired nature's 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep." 

Cfitalepsy is always easily induced in a hypnotic subject 
by the ordinary processes kno^vn to hypnotists, and the nor- 
mal condition is as easily restored. It is always refreshing 
to the subject, especially when he is exhausted by mental or 
physical labor, — far more so than is ordinary sleep of the 
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same duration. The same is true of the catalepsy which 
supervenes after a long period of illness or of nen-oua 
exhaustion. Thai this slalement is true of the first class, 
we have the testimony of all who have been sulyects of 
intelligent experiment. That it is true of the second class 
also, is attested by the fact that suspended aDimation is 
nearly always followed by the recovery of the patient from 
illness. Tlic cataleptic condition marks the cri5is in many 
diseases, especially those of the nerves. If the patient 
is properly n:ianaged during that crisis, his convalescence 
is assured. 

Catalepsy may properly be divided into fotir classes, differ- 
ing from one another only in the causes which Induce the 
condition. The first is catalepsy from hypnotic suggestion ; 
the second, epidemic catalepsy; the third, self-induced 
catalepsy; the fourth, catalepsy arising from disease or 
nervous exhaustion. Suggestion is the all-potent lactor in 
the production of the catalepsy of the first three classes, as 
it is in the production of all other hypnotic phenomena. 
The suggestion may come, first, from an operator who pur- 
posely induces tlie condition as an experiment. Secondly, 
it may arise from the patient seeing other cataleptic sub- 
jects. In such cases, catalepsy may run through a whole 
school or a neighborhooil, precisely as docs epidemic in- 
sanity, St Vilus'i d.ince, and many other nervous troubles. 
" Imitation," or the disposition to imitate, has generally 
been assigned as the cause of such manifestations becoming 
epidemic among children. But this is a palpable error. It 
arises rather from the feat that each one feels — the mental 
suggestion that each one makes — that he or she naay be 
the next victim. ThirdEy, self-induced catalepsy is illus- 
trated in the experiments of the East Indian fakirs, and 
arises from auto-suggesiion. In these cases the condition 
is purely hypnotic, and is self-induced by simple processes, 
well known to all who have made an intelligent study of 
hypnotism as practised iu the Orient. 

It is not, however, with these cLisscs thatvfe have to deal 
in this chapter, but rather with ca^icti which arise from di^ 
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ease or nervous exhaustion. In such cases, sngjestion can 
hardly be coosideied as an initial causE:, although, as we 
shall see further on, it is a potent factor in deepening, pro- 
longing, and temiiDattng the condition. 

1 have said that catalepsy marks the crisis in certain dis- 
eases. It is, in fact, the supreme effort of nature to give 
the exhausted nencs their needed rest. When this fact is 
once appreciated, and the patient is ictelligCDtly treated on 
its basis, much needless alarm will be saved, and many fatal 
errors will be avoided. The patient in that couditioo is 
enjoying absolute rest. All the vital processes are practi- 
cally suspended. He Is free from all pain, and is enjoyiDg 
a refreshing sleep, — a sleep so profound that it may he 
truly likened to its " twin-brother, death." The depth and 
duration of the trance will depend upon the necessities of 
the case. That is to say, it will he proportioned lo the 
severity of the patient's illness, and his consequent need of 
rest and [ecuperation. 

The primary mistake which maBy physicians make in 
managing cataleptic patients consists in seeking, by heroic 
treatment, to hasten restoration to consciousness. No 
greater mistake la possible. If the attempt is successful, 
it causes a fearful shock to the nerves, and the effort is 
thwarted which nature is making to relieve the patient and 
give rest to his already overstrained nervous system. If 
It is unsuccessful, the patient is threatened with the danger 
of being buried alive, or of an autopsy. These dangers 
are ever present ; and as long as physicians fail to recog- 
ntac the pregnant fact that an advanced stage of decom- 
position is the only infallible lest of death, just so long will 
the human race be menaced with the horrors of premature 
burial. 

The most important branch, however, of the subject ol 
catalepsy is that pertaining to its psychological features. I 
have said that caLi]e[)sy belongs to the domain of hypno- 
tism. I mean by this, not only that the phenomenon is 
identical with the condition which can be produced by the 
ordinary hypnotic processe.'*, but tliat the cataleptic patient 
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IB amenable to precisely the same psychological laws which 
govern ihe ordinary hypnotic subject. 

The two fundamental propositions wliich bear upon tliis 
subject are the following ; — 

First, a patient in a case of suspended aniniatioo or cata- 
lepsy, induced by disease or nervous exhaustion, is amen- 
able to control by suggestion precisely a9 he is in the 
ordinary hypnotic state. 

Second, a patient in that condition is always conscious, 
subjectively, of all that happens around him. Tliat is to 
say, no matter how profoundly the objective senses are 
locked in slumber, the subjective feculties are ever alert, 
and the subject recognizes, often with great aculeness, 
everything that goes on around him. This fact is not 
always recognized by hypnotistSv and it is safe to sny that 
ignorance of this one truth has been the source of moie 
erroneous conclusions regarding the significance of hypnotic 
phenomena than all other causes combined. Hundreds of 
cases are reported where the patients noted all the prepara- 
tions for burial and all that was gaid and done, and yet 
were unable to move or make the fact known that they 
were alive. This seetns to be the universal testimony, 
aithough it is possible that the patient might not, in all 
cases, remember what he had experienced. In fact, it is 
common for hypnotic subjects to forget their experiences 
during the sleep ; but that does not militate against the fact 
that they were subjectively conscious at that time. 

The conclusions derivable from these premises are as 
important as they are obvious. The first and most vital 
is that when a patient is suffering from a disease which 
will induce catalepsy, and begins to enter that state, the 
usual remarks and conversation of those at the bedside 
must inevitably tend to deepen and prolong the lethargy. 
The patient appears to be dying. The friends, by word 
and action, are conveying the impression that death is al 
hand. The physician feels the pulse, which grows, fainter 
and fainter, until it is no longer perceptible. He examines 
the heart until its pulsations cease. Finally, he turns to the 
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stricken friends, and in a sotcmn voice anaouDccs that aS 
is over, — ihe paiicnt is dcjuL Nowi if it happeos Uiat it 
is merely s case of catalepsy, or su^wnded animatioOt the 
sDnouncemcnt by the physician that the patient is dead is 
ail all-potcot suggestion which is, and must inevitably be, 
sciied upon by the s«bje« and carried to its legitimate con- 
cluaon. A case of prolonged suspension of aninution is the 
inevitable result, as the \xm of hypnotism teach, if they teach 
anything. The patient actually beUcvw that he is dead. The 
statement of this proposilion setras abnoat ridiculous ; but 
wlien it is remembered tbtt oo suggestion seems absurd or 
incongruous to the hypnotic subject, the pioposdon is seen 
at once to be an absolute verily. Who has not dreamed of 
being dead? Few, if any, have not had this experience; 
and yet the incongruity of the two ideas — of being dead 
and of calmly rellectiug on the subject — net-er strikes the 
dreamer's subjective intelligence. Subjective impressions 
never seem absurd or incongruous to tl)e subject. This 
principle runs through all subjective mental action, from 
the dreams of the healihy sleeper to the hallucinations of 
the monomaniac. Subjective intelligence, be it remem- 
bered, is capable of exercising but one form of reasoning, 

tlic deductive. But it will reason deductively from any 
premise imparted (o it, by any form of saggesliou, with 
great acumen; and it never arrives at a conclusion in- 
consistent with the premise, — that is, the siiggcstion. All 
the facts knovm to the individual's objective experience 
■which are inconsistent with that premise stand for nought 
in presence of the one ever present idea. That idea is 
the major premise, unquestioned and indisputable, of a 
syllogism which he will uievitably complete with logical 
accuracy. 

It is easy to see from what has been said what an appall- 
ing, ever-present danger menaces the patient who, from 
any cause, becomes cataleptic, especially the one who has 
reached the crisis of a lingering illncM, and is surrounded 
by physicians and fiiends who are ignorant of the psycho- 
logical principles involved. The natur.J laiigunge of the 
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emotions of the sutvivJitg Mends, the wail of hopeless grief^ 
the administration of the sacraments of the Church, and, 
finally, the authoritative announcement of the doctor that 
" He is dead ! " all tend to the one result. When to these 
are added the ice-pack or the embalmer's fluid, il remains 
only for the perfonwance of an autopsy to give the <ouf 
de grdee. 

I shall not attempt to apply the principles here laid 
down to particular cases. Those who are cognizant of the 
circumsiances of any case, either recorded or within their 
Own private experience, will easily recognize their signifi- 
cance. Nor shall I attempt to prescribe the specific coarse 
to be pui-&iied where suspended animation is suspected, as 
that is the province of tlie physician in attendance on each 
particular case. My object will have been accomplished if 
what I have said shall be the means of directing the atten- 
tion of the medical profession to the psychic aspects of 
catalepsy, and to a more careful study of the psychology of 
that Bcience which has sufTered so much at the hands 
of charlatanism on the one hand, and prejudice on the 
other, — hypnotism. 

Nevertheless, a few general observations regarding the 
proper course to be pursued may not seetn impertinent. 
It is obvious that when catalepsy Is suspected, or is pos- 
sible, ali allusion to or suggestion of death should be 
avoided, especially by the physician in attendance. It 
should not for a moment be forgotten ihat, however pro- 
foundly the objective senses may be locked in insensibility, 
subjectively the patient is awake and is taking cognizance 
of all that occurs, and appreciates with wonderful acute- 
ness the significance of every word that is uttered. It 
should be remembered that since suggestion can induce 
catalepsy, it can also deepen and prolong the periocl of its 
duration. Conversely, it is the most potent means of resto- 
ration. Other restoratives should rarely, if ever, be resorted 
to. Violent means should never be employed. The essen- 
tial thing is a cheerful, confident demeanor in all present 
at the bedside. T'ime should always be given for the 
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consenrative forces and recDperaHve powers of nature to do 
their legitimate work, and in due season the patient, who 
" is not dead, but sleepeth," will awake ; or, in obedience 
to suggestion, will " arise and come forth," saved from 
the jaws of deaths — rescued from the horrors of a living 
grave. 
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The Konnal Relations of Ihc Objective and Subjective Faculties. — 

Their Distinctiwc Powers and FuLiciious. — The IiiliLiiie Wledom 
displaj'cd in their Dbtribulton.. — It.conatitutcs Man a Ficc Moral 
Agent. — Limiution of Subjective Powers and Reaponsibiliiies in 
this Life. — The Kinship of the iljou] to God. — The LimitaCioii ot 
the Powers of the Objective Mind. — The Transcendent Powers of 
the Soul. — Errors of the OJd Philosophers. — The Norinil Fmic 
tioiia ot the Soul in Earthly Life. — Dangers of Abnormal Ex- 
ercise of Subjective Power. — Nervous Diaordcrs, Insanity, 
Imbecility, and Moral Degradation. — The Importance of a KnowU 
edge of the Law of SiiggeBlion, -^ Dangers of Mediumship. — 
Trance-speakets. — Immoril Tendency of Ignorant Mediumship. 
— Tendency towards Ffee 1-ove, — The Causes. — The Oriental- 
ists. — Their Greater Powers and their Greater Facilities foi Self- 
delusion. — Practical Conclusions. — W axnings. 

T HAVE now presented the propositions of my hypothe- 
■'■ sis, together with a brief outline showing its applica- 
bility to the leading psychic phenomena ; and it remains 
only to draw a few practical conclusions which apply to 
every-day life. The fitat, and the most obviously itnportant 
one, relates to the exercise of subjective power, and the 
normal relations of the objective and subjective faculties. 
In order to do so clearly and concisely, it will be necessary 
to recall the terms of the hypothesis. 

The first proposition is that the mind of man is dunl in 
character. This proposition, as we have already stated, 
has been tnore or less dimly recognized by many philoso- 
phers in all ages; and during the present century it has 
been gradually assuming a more definite status in menUil 
philosophy. Assuming, therefore, this proposition to fat 
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Uue, it necessarily follows dut the two minds must, dot* 
mally, bear a liarmonious rclatioa to each other. It 
follows that one of the two mindi must, normally, be 
tubordtiixted to the other. Otherwise there would be a 
conflict. Just here Li^bault's discovery of the law of sag- 
geslion comes in, and shows thit the subjective mind is 
coostnQtly contiolled by tliat power. It is true that Li^' 
bault and his followers have iippIicU the bw only to the 
elucidation of hypnotic phenomena j and in that have not 
always carried it to its legitimate conclusion. But it has 
seemed to mc that if the law is applicable to one class of 
paychic phenomena, it must be equally applicable to all, as 
nature's laws admit of no exceptions. I have therefore 
declared, as the second propOEition of my hypothesis, tliat 
the subjective mind is always controLlable by suggestion. 

Assuming, therefore, that these two propositions are true, 
it follows as a necessary consequence that there must be 
some distinctive line of diiTerencc between the methods of 
operation of the two minds. It is obvious that there is a 
limitation of power in the subjective mind, otherwise it 
could not be subordinated to the objective. Just where 
this line of distinction could be drawn, and how it could be 
formuUted, was at first a perplexing question. There were 
no aiuhorrties on the subject who ever liintcd nt a possible 
limitation of reasoning power in either branch of the dual 
mind. On the contrary, those who have observed the 
phenomena of subjective mental activity, as seen in hyp- 
notic subjects, in trance -speakers, and cognate exhibitions, 
have been so profoundly impressed with its transcendent 
powers that it has seemed impossible that it could be 
hedged about by limitations. Philosophers from time 
immemorial have recognized its tremendous powers of 
memory, and millions have sat entranced by the eloquence 
of subjective speakers, and noted with profound admira. 
tion their accuracy of logical deduction. So impressed has 
the world been by such exhibitions thai the soul has 
been held up as the infallible guide [o all that is pure and 
□o2>]e and good in humanity. It has been called the Ego 
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(wbich it truly is), And as such it hxs l>ccn rccogniiscd as 
the iowAid monitor, whose monitions arc always cntitlcii to 
reverential consideration. It was difficult, therefore, to 
imagine my line of distinction between the ttvo branches 
of the dual mind which would place the subjective in a sub- 
ordinate position. But for the discovery of Li^bault's law 
of suggestion that line would never have been recognued* 
It now becomes evident, liowcvcr, that the point of its 
limitation of reasoning power is the starling- point. It has 
not the power to formulate its own premises. The sub- 
sidiary proposition of our general hypothesis is, therefore, 
that Ihe subjective mind is incapaJ'/g of inductive reasoning. 
U will readily be seen that it is a corollary of the law of 
suggestion; but the three propositions together furnish the 
key to the whole science of psychology. 

I am aware chat those who have hitherto regarded the 
soul as possessing all the iniellectiial powers, as well as 
&U the moral attributes, will be allocked when they realire 
that the object of their admiration is hedged about with 
any limitations whatever. The first question they will ask is, 
" Why is it that God has. given to man a soul possessing such 
transcendent powers in certain directions, and yet under the 
absolute control, in all its ideas and intellectual fiinctions, 
of a finite, perishable intelligence?" The broad and com- 
prehensive answer is, Te constituk man a free moral agem. 
It needs no argument to show that if the soul were not so 
limited in its initiative power of reasoning, the 6mte, mortal 
man could not be held responsible for the moral sUtus of his 
soul. God gave to objective man the powers of reason, in- 
ductive as well 33 deductive, for the purpose of enabling him 
successfully to struggle with his physical environment. He 
gave him the power to know the right from the wrong. He 
gave biro supreme control of the initial processes of reason- 
ing, and thuij made him responsible for the moral status of 
his souL The soul, in the mean time, so long as it inhabits 
the body, is charged with hmited respoDsibilities. It is the 
life-principle of the body, and its normal functions pertain 
wlely to the prescrvatioo of human life and the perpetu- 
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alion of tlie human race. It possesses w-ondeiful powers in 
other directiotu^ under ceruin abDomul conditions of the 
bod}', it is tnic. But their exercise outside of those limits 
is always abnormal, and productive of untoward results. 
Those powets of which ve catch occasions! glimpses, and 
whkh 80 excite our adtninition, arc powers which pertaiu 
to its existence in a future world. They arc powen which 
proclaim it as a part of God, as part2lting of the natorc aiid 
attributes of the Divine Mind. Its powers of ptrception of 
the fixed laws of nature demonsltatc iis kimhip to Omnj. 
science. It is independent of the feeble powers of induc- 
tive reasoning whea it is freed from iis eartlily trammels j 
and there is not one power or attribute peculiar to the 
finite, objective mind tb^t could be of any service to the 
soul in its eternal home, ^^'e boast of our powers of in- 
ductive reason, forgetting how little we have learned, or 
ever can know, compared with what there is to learn. We 
forget lh.it they are the outgrowth of our phj-sical wants 
and necessities, and simply enable us to grope in the dark 
for the means of subsistence, and to render our physical 
existence toler.tble. The powers of the objective mind, 
coinpa.red with those of the subjective mind, may be lik- 
ened to a man born in a cave, in which the light of the sun 
never entered, and supplied only with a rushlight with 
which to grope his way and find the means of Eubsistcnce. 
The light, feeble as it is, is invjUiable to him; for by its 
means he is enabled gradually to Icaiii his bearings, to take 
note of his environment, to make occasional discoveries of the 
nccessilies of life, and finally to achieve some of the comforts 
of existence. The more he discovers, the more he appreci- 
ates the value of his rushlight and the more he boasts of its 
transcendent powers of illumination. He hears vague re- 
ports of an outside world where the comforts and luxuries 
of life are comparatively easy to obtain, and he resolves to 
grope his way out. He is told that the outside world is 
lighted by a peat luminary which will render his rushlight 
of no value to him except as a reminder of the hmitations 
of his cave-life. But he is sceptical, and points with pride 
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to his accumulations and the discoi'eries he has made with 
the aid of his " God-given illuminant,'* and refuses to be- 
lieve that there is a possible slate of existence which would 
be tolerable without rushlights. At length a cataclysm of 
nature throws him upon the outside world in the full blize 
of the light of a midday suD. He then finds that be is in a 
world o-f light ; that he can perceive things as they are, and 
observe their bearings and relations to each other, and he 
finds that the rays of his rushlight are no longei visible. 
It is obvious that this is but a feeble illustration of the dif- 
ference between the powers of inductive inquiry into the 
laws of nature, and the powers of perception possessed by 
the subjective entity. When the soul is freed from its phys- 
ical trammels it ascends to its native realm of truth, and, 
untrammelled by false suggestions arising from the imperfect 
knowledge of the objective mind, it " sees God as he is ; " 
that is, it apprehends all his laws, and imbibes truth from its 
Eternal Source. 

It must not be forgotten in this connection that the sub- 
jective mind is the soul, or spirit, and is itself an organized 
cnrity, possessing independent powers and functions; while 
the objective mind is merely the function of the physical 
brain, and possesses no powers whatever independently 
of the physical organization. The one possesses dynamic 
force independently of the body; the other does not. The 
oae is capable of sustaining an existence independently of 
the body; the other dies with it. It is just here that the 
ancient philosophers made their greatest error ; and that 
error has been transmitted down through all the ages. 
They recognized the dual character of the mind, but 
saw no fundamental difierence in the fiinctioQs of the two 
minds. It never occurred to them that there waa, or 
could be, any limitation of power in either that was not 
common to both. They recognized man as a trini^, the 
three elements of which are "body, soul, and spirit." The 
Boul, in their system of philosophy, corresponds to the ob- 
jective mind, and the spirit to the subjective mind. They 
considered only the functions of the two minds as minda^ 
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and conatanti; regarded the two as pc^scssing only co 
ordinate powers. Or, if they regarded them as entitiei, 
they considered that while each was an cnttt/, it was, &oin&-j 
bow, inscpaiabi)- )oined to the other in function and des*] 
tiny. Hence, according to their philosophy, if one sun-ivcd 
the death of the body, both must survive ii. *niis funda- 
mental error shows itself, in various forms, in every system 
of philosophy, &om PUto down ; and it will continue to 
breed confusion and uncertainty in the human mind until 
the &ct is Tccogniied that the subjective mind, or spirit, as 
Plato designates it, is a distinct entity, posscsdng indcpen-j 
dent powers and fuRctions ; whereas the objective mic 
or the "soul," of the ancient philMopher, is merely tho" 
function of the physical biain. This latter propoaition is 
demonstrated by every consideration of its powers, fiinc- 
tiom, and limitations. Its powers wholly depend upon thgj 
physical condition of the brain. They decline as the bodj 
weakens. They become deranged and uselesa as the brain 
becomes disorganized from physical causes. Its distinctive 
functions pertain solely to physical exiitence. It has the 
power of independent inductive reasoning to compensate 
for its total want of power to perceive by intuition. Rut, 
as I have akeady pointed out, inductive reasoning is merely 
a Inboriciua method of inquiry, and pertains wholly to our 
physical existence. It would be as useless to the spirit in 
an existence where all truth is perceived by intuition, as a 
tallow-dip in the full blaze of a noonday sun. It may be 
set down as a maxim in spirim-il philosophy that there is 
not one power or function of the objective mind which 
distingiusbea it from those of the subjective entity, that 
could be of any service to the latter when it is freed from 
its earthly environment. 

The peculiar functions of the physical brain are there- 
fore no more entitled to be considered aa an immortal 
entity, or as any necessary part or function of an immottal 
entity, than are the physical fiinctions of deglutition or 
digestion, or the physical power of pedal locomotion. 

It is Dot for man to c[ue3tion the wisdom of God la so 
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ordaining the relations of the soul to the body as to Gubor- 
dinate the eternal to the perishable. But it is man's duty 
so to exercise his powers of toductioti as to ascertain chose 
relatioas; and, having done so according to his btst lights, 
KO to order his conduct as to do his whole duty to himself 
and his Creator. As wc Bnd those relations exist, the 
whole responribility rests upon the objccli/e man. He is 
a free moral agent, and has it in his power to train his soul 
for weal or woe, for this life and for eternity. 

It is of tlie relations which exist between objective and 
subjective man in this life that I propose to offer a few 
practical suggestions at this time, I have already shown 
that the normal functions of the subjective mind arc ap- 
parently limited to the preservation of human life and the 
perpetuation of the human race. These fiinctions are 
manifested in what ate known as instincts. The first is the 
instinct of Bclf-preservaiion ; the second is the instinct 
of reproduction ; and the third jicrtains to the preserva- 
tion of the offspring. In the last may be included the 
instinctive desire to preserve human life generally. Outside 
of these limits all phenomenal subjective mental activity 
appears to be abnonnal. I say apjiean to be abnormal, for 
the reason that we have no means of judging, except fix>nt 
a consensus of facts. The facts which pertain to the su> 
ject can be found in the greatest abundance in spirit- 
istic circles, for the reason that it is there that subjective 
activity is greatest in modem times. I venture to say that 
no one of the better class of spiritists will deny the fact 
that most professional mediums eventually become physi- 
cal wrecks ; many are overtaken by mental derangement, 
and some by a moral degradation too loathsome to be de- 
scribed. Few, if any, escape serious physical trouble. This, 
of itself, is sufficient evidence of abnormality, and should 
serve as a warning iigainsi the too frequent exercise of sub* 
jective power. The majority of spiritistic mediums are more 
or less afflicted with nervous disorders, and many of them 
are hysterical to the last degree. Most of them compUin 
of extreme nervous exhauslion after a siance, and many 
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require days to recover rrom the effects of a prolongeii 
exercise of subjective power. It max ^ ^<1 ^^^ I i^i^ 
nke the cattse for the cffi^cl ; that is, that it may be only 
weak and nervous physical organisms that arc capable of 
exercising subjective power. I am an-arc that the ques- 
tion is not free &om difficulty, and that one is liable to 
fall into error in discussing a subject that is so little under* 
stood. The fiict remains, nevertheless, that nervous dis- 
orders and mediuniiihip arc generally associated, and that 
fact alone Is indicative of abnormality. Whether we are 
to rirgard the exerci» of subjective power as productive oi 
abnormal physical conditions, or are to suppose that it re 
quires an abnormal physical orgaoiiim tu produce subjective 
phenomena, matters littk-. The conclusion must be the 
same, — that the exercise of subjective power is abnormal, 
and should be avoided until more is known of '.he proper 
conditions of ils exercise than has yet been discovered. 

There is a further difScully attending the consideration 
of this subject which must not be lost sight of, and tliat is 
the question how far suggestion m-iy enter as a factor in 
the case. It is well known that some mesmeric healers 
fancy that "they take on the conditions of the patient," as 
Ihey phrase it. That is, they feel the symptoms which 
afflict the patient. There is no question of the fact that 
those who enter iipcin the treatment of a case with that idea 
firmly fixed in their minds will experience the anticipated 
sensations, often to a marked degree. But late scientific 
cxperimenls disclose the fact thai such phenomena are 
always the effect of suggestion. The physical exhaiistion 
which some healers feel after the treatment of a case is 
also largely due to suggestion. These effects may always 
be counteracted by a vigorous auto-suggestion; and, more- 
over, the same me.ins may be effectively employed to pro- 
duce exactly the opposite effects upon the operator. Thtt ' 
is to say, the mental healer, by whatever method he does 
his work, may always c^use his treatment of a patient '.o 
redound to his own benefit, as well as to that of the patient, 
by the exercise of the power of auto-suggestion. It is 
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therefore inipos&iblc to say just h.ow far suggestioa enters 
as a factor in the production of untoward physical resuils 
from ihe exerciie of niediuaiistic power. U is certainly 
IruJilioDal among the f/atcmity that nenous exliauslion 
ensues from its exercise, and the results are appidliiig, 
How fer the effects may be counteracted by inielligeni 
auto-suggestion, remains to be settled by the process of 
evolution. There is, howewr, liiile hope of any change 
for the better so long as the spiritistic medium believes 
himself to be under tlic doraioatioii of an extraneous force 
which is beyond bis control, aud the elTects of w-hicli he is 
powerless to mitigate. 

This phase of the subject is, howe%-er, of little importance 
compared witli the mental effects produced by the too per- 
sistent exercise of the subjective faculties in the production 
of phenomena. Again we must draw otir illustrations from 
spiritistic circles. It is undeniable that the tendency of 
mediuraship is to tinhinge the mind, to destroy the mental 
balance, and often 10 produce the worst forms of insanity. 
And it is noticeable that the more thoroughly sincere the 
medium is in his belief in the genuinenesa of his power to 
evoke the spirits of the dead, the greater is the tendency to 
insanity. The reason is obvious. If he sincerely believes 
himself to be under the control of an extraneous power, he 
yields implicit obedience to that power; especially if it 
assumes to be a superior mentality, as it generally does. 
Instead of assuming control of the power, he allows it to 
control him. Asa matter of coujse, he is ignorant of the 
laws pertaining to it. He is ignorant of the fact that the 
force which controls him resides within himself, and is not 
a superior being commissioned from IIe.iven to convey a 
message from the Source of all knowledge. He is dazed 
by its wonderful exhibitions of superior inlclligcnce, \i cap- 
tivated by its eloquence, and awed by its assumption of 
authority. In short, he knows nothing of its source, or the 
limitations of its powers of reasoning. The result is (Int lie 
yields implicit obedience to its guidance in all things. Hiis 
reason has abdicated its throne and abandoned its func- 
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tlosSi ukd he is at the mercy of his subjective minil, which, 
in turn, is controlled by the false suggestions of bis own 
disurganiicd and subjugated objective inteUigence. His 
physical dcgeiicrflcy keeps pace wiih his mental decline, 
his whole nervous system is prostrated by excessive exer- 
cise of subjective power, and too frequently the end is 
acute maiiia or drivelling imbecility. 

One of the most fascinating and seductive forms of sub- 
jective mental activity is exhibited in tiance, or inspira- 
tional, speaking. A mediuta of fair intelligence and some 
education, obtained, perhaps, by desultory leading of spiri- 
dslic and miscellaneous literature, develops himseLf into an 
inspiialional speitkcr. As a sincere spititist, he believes 
himself to be controlled by some great spirit who in life 
was celebrated for his eloquence. He ascends the rostrum 
and amazes his audience by his woadcrful oratory, his 
marvellous command of the resources of his mind, and, 
above all, l^ the clearness and cogency of hb reasoning. 
Those who have known him before and are avraic of the 
limits of his education are the most surprised of all, and no 
argument can convince them that he is not inspired by 
some almost superhuman intelligence from another world. 
They know nothing of the wonders of subjective mental 
power ; tbey have no knowledge of the perfection of sub- 
jective memory, which gives the speaker perfect com- 
mand of all be has ever read, or of the logical exactitude 
of the deductive reasoning of the subjective intelligence. 
The speaker, on his part, finds himself in possession of 
such wonderful powers and resources, emanating, as he be- 
lieves, from an extraneous source, abandons his old pur- 
suits, and devotes himself to the work of his inspiration. 
It is an easy and pleasurable existence for the time being. 
He fiods that there is no need of taking thought of what 
he is to say, for ideas, and words with which to clothe 
them, flow from him like a mouatam torrent. He finds 
himself in possession of knowledge which he has no objec- 
tive recollection of ever having acquired, and of ideas 
whi.-h were foreifn to his objective inlclligcncc. He be- 
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lieves, and, from his standpoint, has every reason to believe, 
that he is inspired by some lofty spirit whose knowledge is 
unlimited and whose resources are unfailing. He feels llial 
he has no need of further rcaiiing or study, and the work 
of objective intellectual labor soon becomes a drudgery. 
The result is that his objective intellectual growth soon 
comes to a stand-still, and at length his objective intellect 
begins to deteriorate. lu tlie mean time his subjective 
powers may continue to grow in brilliancy for a time, or 
at least they sliine with a new lustre, as they are compared 
with the deepening dulness of his objective intellect. At 
length he becomes fitful, erratic, eccentric. As his objec- 
tive powers deteriorate, they no longer have any semblance 
of control over his subjective niiud. The suggestions which 
reason, io its best estate, may have given to his subjective 
tnind, as a starting-point for liis discourses, are no longer 
avnilable, for his power lo reason is failing. His friends, 
who follow him from place to place, begin to notice that he 
talks one thing at one place, and the opposite at another. 
They aitribule the fact lo die control of different spirits at 
different times, and for a lime they are consoled. Even- 
tually the fact is forced upon them that in his normal, or 
objective, condition he is grooving more and more erratic, 
and that al times his conversation is the merest drivel. As 
in all the other forms of subjective development mentioned, 
his physical deterioration keeps pace with his mental de- 
cline. In the mean time his subjective poweR appear to 
deteriorate. It is not true, in fact, that his subject mind, 
per se, deteriorates, for that is impo.^sibie. But as it is 
always controlled by suggestion, it necessarily takes its cue 
from the suggestions conveyed to it by the objective mind. 
When that ceases to develop, the subjective mind keeps on 
in its old rut, for the obvious re.ison that no new ideas arc 
imparted to it. When the objective mind begins lo dete- 
riorate, its suggestions are no longer coherent, and the 
subjective mijid is necessarily incoherent in exact propor- 
tion. Its deilnciions from a false or imbecile suggestion 
will be logically correct ; but, as a nwtler of courec, a false, 
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extnvigant, or imbecile premise, followed to its tegiUmate, 
logical conclusion, oecessaiily leads the mind into a corrc- 
i^ndinj^ maze of extravagance and imbecility. It is 
therefore no indication of a decline of subjective powers, 
but it is a demonstration of the imivcrsality of the law of 
suggestion. It goes without sa)':ng that if an inspirational 
speaker were aware of the source of his power, snd of liie 
laws whicli govern it, and would constantly keep it under 
tlie cuiitrol of his reason, he could utilize it to the very 
best advantage, A cultured mnn of well-balanced intellect 
would then formulate hisown premises according to the best 
lights obtainable through the processes of inductive reason- 
ing, and "inspimtion would do the rest." If his premises 
were correct, the subjective mind could always be depended 
upon to deduce the correct conclusions, and to illustrate 
them by drawing upon the resources of its perfect memory 
of all that the individual has ever seen, heard, or read 
bearing upon the subject. Such a man would be known as 
a man of "genius," in whatever direction he exercised his 
powers. And just in proportion to the natural powers and 
cultivation of his objective mind and tlie extent of his 
objective information would his subjective manifestations 
be brilliant and powerful. 

I do not say that such an exercise of subjective power 
would not be abnormal and productive of untoward physi- 
cal consequences. Men of genius in all ages of the world 
have unconsciously exercised this power. But men of 
genius the world over have been too often noted for ab- 
normalities of character and conduct. Profane history fur- 
nishes but one example where a man of genius appears to 
have been in possession of objective and subjective powers 
perfectly balanced, and who was able to utilize his enor- 
mous objective advantages, resulting from constant and in- 
timate association with the greatest minds of hU generation, 
in the subjective production of works which must always 
stand pre-eminent. It is unnecessary to say that I allude to 
Shakspeaie. So linle is known of his private life that it 
is impossible to judge whether abnormal physical effects 
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resulted from his labors. But his works are full of inleina! 
evidence that his subjective powers wcic under the constant 
control of a w«lUtrained and perfectly balanced objective 
intellect. 

It is of course impossible to say just how far subjective 
power might, normally, be employed in the direction indi- 
cated, in tile absolute dearth of examples where it has been 
employed with a fiill knowledge of the laws which govern 
it, But certain it is that so long as it is exercised under 
the delusion that it is an extraneous and superior power, 
over which the objective man possesses no coolrol, just so 
long will the victim of the delusion be subject to the caprice 
of an irresponsible power, which will eventually drive him 
to the horrors of insanit>' or leave him in the darkness of 
imbecibty. 

Of greater importance than either the physical or mental 
deterioration of the one who habitually exercises subjective 
power in the production of phenomena, is the moiitl aspect 
of the question. One may escape serious physical conse- 
quences of mediuraship, or he may succeed in maintaining 
a suflScient outward semblance of mental equilibrium to 
keep Out of the insane asylum ; but no well-informed spiri- 
tist of the better class will attempt to deny or weaken the 
force of the statement that a mephiiic moral atmosphere 
surrounds the average spiritistic medium. I do not assert 
by any means that all mediums are immoral. On the con- 
trary, there arc many noble men and pure women who 
habitually exercise mediumistic power. Otherwise, the 
tendency to looseness of morals which characterizes so 
many of them would be difUculi: lo account for on other 
than physiological grounds. Books have been written to 
account for this tendency, 01 the hypothesis that immorality 
is a rouieiiuence of the nervous derangement which follows 
the practice of mediumship. This hypothesis necessarily 
presupposes the invariable connection of immorality with a 
nervous disorder, and the latter with mediumship. The 
common experience of mankind may be invoiced to prove 
tiiat there is do invariable coouection of the kind existing^ 
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Another cause must therefore be sought for the too-frequeDt 
associatJon of imoaoralily with mcdiutnship. 

Those who have followed me in mf brief .tnalysis of the 
causes which conspire to bring about the mental deteriora- 
tion of the spiritistic medium will anticipate me in what I 
have to say couct;[niiig llie causes of the moral degradation 
of the same class, I'he medium, if he is sincere in his pro* 
fessions of belief in the alleged communication of spirits of 
the dead through him, believes biiQsc]f to be under the care 
pud coatiol of a higher nnd purer mentality than his own. 
He believes in its lofty Assumptions of mental and moral 
Bupeiiorily, and he becomes accustomed to ask its advice 
ia all tilings pertaining to his personal well, being. He 
frequently finds its advice lo be of the best, and he grad- 
ually accustoms himself to submit to its guidance in all 
things. He assumes and believes that in the clearer light 
of the world of spirits many of the ajtificialities of mundane 
civilization are held Id pitying contempt, and he frequently 
comes to believe ttiat many of tlic icstrainta of hmnan 
society are purely artificial, and have no foundation in 
true morality or religion. He generally regards himself 
as a reformer, having brolicn away from the orthodox 
creed, and becomes the advocate of a new religion. Like 
most radical reformers who find the world .ill wrong in one 
respect, he immediately assumes that it is wrong in everj'* 
thing; and nothing will satisfy hb ambition short of de- 
stroying the whole fabric of civilized society, and instituting 
a new order of things more suited to his ideas of human 
progress and felicity. It all too frequently happens that 
one of the first "artificial" institutions of society which be- 
comes the object of private attack by the spiritua! medium 
is the miirriage relation. He sees much domestic infelicity 
surrounding him, and is perhaps tired of the restraints 
which it imposes upon himself, and he consults his spirit 
guide as lo the propriety of setting at defiance the laws ol 
human society in that regard. Now, if his "spirit guide " 
were what he believed it to be, or what it assumed to be, — 
3 pure and lofty spirit, disenthralled from the temptations 
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and weaknesses of the Hesh, and drawing inspiration from 
the society of just men made perfect, — tLiere could be no 
doubt of thtf character of the advice it would give him. 
But, being the medium's own subjective entity, bound by 
the laws of its being tu control by tlic power of suggestion, 
it necftaaariiy follows the line of thought which ig upper- 
most iti the medium'ii ubjecUve mind, and it gives the ad- 
vice most desired. Moreover, from the premises suggested 
by the unhallowed lusts of the medium, it will frame on 
argument so plausible aiid couviacing to bis willing mind 
that he will fancy that, in following the advice of his "con- 
trol," he i3 obeying the holiest impulses implanted in his 
nature by a God of love. 

I do not cliajge spiritists as a class with bemg advocates 
of the doctrines of free love. On the contrary, I am aware 
that, as a class, they hold the marriage relation in sacred 
regard. I cannot forget, however, that but a few year? 
ago some of their leading advocates and mediums pro- 
claimed the doctrine of free Hove in all its hideous deform- 
ity from every platform in the land. Nor do I fail to 
remember that the better class of spiritists everywhere 
repudiated the doctrine and deooiuiced its advocates and 
Memplais, Nevertheless, the moral vims took effect here 
and there all over the country, and it 19 doing iis deadly 
work in secret in many an otherwise happy liorac. And I 
charge a large and conjlantly growing class of professional 
mediuma with being the leading propagandists of the doc- 
trine of free love. They infest every community in the land, 
and it is well known to all men and women who are dis- 
satisfied or unhappy iii their marriage relations that they 
can always find sympathy by consulting the average medium, 
and can, moreover, find jiistificalion for illicit love by in- 
voking the spirits of the dead through such mediums. 

As before remarked, I do not charge mediums as a class 
with immoral practices, nor do I say that the exercise of 
subjective power, pet- u, haa a tendency to induce immoral 
practices. What I do s.iy is, that through a want of knowl- 
edge of tlie laws which pertain to subjective mental activity, 
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the ooe wlio exercises Out power in the fonn of mediam- 
sblp is in constant danger of being led asuay. He iovokcs 
a power tliat he knows nothing of, — a power which may, 
al any time, turn and rend him. 

The man or woman whose heart is pure, in whom tbe 
principki of virtue and morality are innate, is in no danger 
of being cornipied by the exercise of mediumktic power. 
The auio-iuggcsiions of buch arc constantly on the side of 
vinuc, and a corrupt communication could DOC emanate 
from such a source. But to the young, whose characters 
are not formed, and to those whose notions of morality are 
lOosc, the dangers of mediuiiishlp are appalling. 

X have felt obliged to draw my illustrations from spirit 
mediums for the leason that niiediumship is the form which 
subjective activity takes in the Western world. Other forms, 
however, are being introduced from the Orient, and may 
soon become common in this country. The Western world 
is threatened with a revival of the arts of the magician, the 
conjurer, and the wizard. It may be true, aad doubUesi is, 
that the Eastern adepts know mote of the practice of sub- 
jective aiu than is dreamed of by spiritists. The fact that 
they denounce as dangerous to health, morals, and sanity 
the practice of mediumship, is a hopeful sign. That they 
ate aware that the power which controls the medium ema. 
nates from himself, b demonstrative of their advancement 
in practical knowledge of the subject. But that they are 
reliable guides to the safe exercise of subjective power 
has not been demonstrated. It is certain that they are yet 
ignorant of the fundament^ principles which underlie the 
science of the soul, foe they have yet to leam the law of 
suggestion, and to appreciate the subtle rdte which that 
power pLiys in ever>- psychic phenomenon. Their whole 
system of spiritual philosophy has been bailt up in igno- 
rance of that law, and hence they are necessarily subject to 
the same delusions, arising from the same sources of error, 
that have misguided all mankind, in at) the ages of the world, 
prior to the discovery of that law. They believe in their 
power to communicate with the spirits of another world. 
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precisely the siqie as do the modem spiritists. The fuua- 
(Ution cf their belief is the same; namely, psychic phc* 
nomeiia. pioUuccd by themselves, io ignorance of llie 
fuiidamenlaJ laws which govern it. llie only difference 
resides in ihe Cict that the Orientalists have the power to 
produce a grculev vaitcty of stattUog pbenoiucna, und 
hence are in possession of greater facilities for deceiving 
themselves. No .idvantage, iherelbre, can be gained by 
studying their philosophy or practi:iing tlieii arts, except as 
a means of gctining general infonnalion or for purposes of 
scientific esperitnenl; and llie warning against indulging in 
the indiscriminate practice of mediumahip holds good against 
the too frequent exercise of subjective power vcl any direc- 
tion, or for any purpose save that of scientific investigation 
or healing the sick. 

It should be remembered always that the power of the 
subjective cniity is the most |iotentia1 force in nature, and 
when intelligenlly directed the roost beneficent. But, like 
every other power in nattne misdirected, its destructive 
force is Tqually potent. 

In conclusion, I desire ngain to impress upon the reader 
the absolute necessity of always holding the subjective entity 
under the positive domination of objective. reason j and I 
here repeat, what I have .ig.Tin anfl again socighl to enforce, 
that insanity consists In the usnipation by the subjective 
mind of the throne of reason. The terrible potentialities of 
the subjective entity are as much to be feared as admired, 
and no faculty that it possesses is more to b(? dreaded and 
guarded agiainat than it* awful power and inexorable exac- 
titude of logical deduction, when reasoning from premises 
that have not been demonstrated by the processes of 
inductioD. 
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IT was DO pan of my origina] intention in writing this 
book to enter lapon the discussion of iheological ques- 
tions, or to spectilate upon the possible cotidicion of the 
soul after the fIcJtth of the body. Nor shall I, to any great 
extent, enter upon that prolific field of disctission at this 
time. Nevettheicss, I canjiot refrain from presenting a few 
thoughts which have forced themselves upon ine concerning 
the relation which the hypothesis under consideratioQ bcara 
to the history and doctrines of the man Jesus Clirist. In 
doing so I hope to offend no man's tlieology, and (o avoid 
the accusation of seeking lo "open the secret of spiritual 
life in the criminal court of empirical philosophy." 

]t has often been said that the laws which enable man 
to perceive spiritual truths, or to apprehend the relation 
which his spiritual nature bears to the Christ, cannot be 
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formulaled by any known methods of fioite reasoning, that 
spiritual truth must be approached from the spiritual side, 
and that it must be perceived by the eyt of faith. Never- 
theless, lliere are many who have never hcen able to attain 
that faith in the spiritual naUiic of Christ, for the reason 
that they persist in approaching him by and through 
the finite processes of reasoning. Ttieir conceptions of 
him come through the history of his pliysiail life, and theit 
doubts arise through their unbelief in the verity of the 
history of his physical manifestations. The liistory of criti- 
cal warfare upon Christianity will bcir out the statement 
that this is, and has ever been, the great stumbling- block. 
The assaults of scepticism have always been upon the man 
Christ; and, beirig unable to reconcile the accounts of his 
physical history and manifestations with the laws of nature, 
as understood by his critics, sceptics have ignored the spir- 
itual side of his. character, and ended in total unbeUcf in 
his divine attributes. 

If, therefore, the discoveries of modem science cin be 
made to throw any light upon the hrstoiy of the inan Jesus ; 
;f lliey confirm all that haa been said of the physical phe- 
nomena which characterised his career, — the first great 
obstacle which stands in the way of the acceptance of the 
essential spiritual doctrines which he promulgated will be 
removed. 

If, in addition to that, it can be shown that the discov- 
eries of modern science not only confirm the story of his 
physical manifestations, but demonstrate the essential tiuih 
of the central idea which he promulgated concerning man's 
immortality, show the philosophy of his mission on earth, 
and prove that he was, and is, as a matter of scientific truth, 
the Saviour of the souls of men, there will be little left upon 
which scepticism can Imng a reasonable doubt. 

I undertalce to say that modem science caji do all this, 
and more. 

It has often been said that the New Testament bears in- 
ternal evidence of its own truth. This is true. But it Is 
not true in the sense ia which it has been stated. It has 
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science of electricity, the Lotenial evidence of its tntth 
would be all the sirongcc; foi a man well versed in the 
science of electricity might be supposed to be capable of 
imagiDiog the possibility af such on invention, and stating 
its existence .is a tact. But a man igiiomnt of electrical 
laws could by no possibility conceive the idea of the tele- 
phone ; he must be presented with the conctete fact in 
order to be able to state it intelligently. 

It was so with the biographen of Jesus. They knew 
nothing of the scicntiiic principles involved in the perform- 
ance of his wonderful works. They knew only the (acts, 
and they recorded them. He gave to hb apostles JQSt 
enough information to cnj.blc them to continue his work. 
He slated the conditions of success, and promised the 
world that whosoever complied with those conditions 
should be able to do even greater woiks than he had done. 
He fotmtilaied the doctrine of immonality, and stated the 
conditions of lis altiinment. His biugrapliefs have re- 
corded his wordsj but not his reasons, for he gave none. 
If, therefore, science demonstrates th.it the powers Uiftt he 
possessed are possible, that the conditions of their exercise are 
precisely what he declared ihcin to be, and that they cannot 
be exercised without a strict compliance with those condi> 
tions, the internal evidence for the tnith of hi3 history is 
overwhelming. Modified by the nature of the subject, and 
of the proo& required, the same may be said of his spiritual 
doctrines. 

His practical wisdom is nowhere shown more conspicu- 
ously than in his reticence. He had two very iroportantj 
reasons for witWioldiag a full disclosure of tlic underlying 
principles of his philosophy, or of the laws which pertain to 
his physical manifestations. Tlie first was that the world 
was not ready to receive the whole truth. Thig was said lo 
hie disciples during his last interview with them previous to 
his cmcifixion. " I have yel many things to say unto yoj, 
but ye cannot bear them now." He had given to his fol- 
low«r.s all that it was expedient to give in that age. . He had 
told ihem the conditions of salvation. He had taught thera 
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how to heal the sick. He had taught them haw to employ 
their powers in doing good, both physically and spiritually. 
But he knew that the same power which he taught thcra 
how to use for ttie ])hysical benefit of mankind might also, 
in the hands of wicked men, be employed for doing evil. 
He knew that the c&ndilion of its exercise for evil purposes 
was a fill! knowledge of the laws which pertain to it. He 
knew that in the hands of the majorily of the men of his 
day and generation it was a dangerous power, — too dan- 
gerous to be intrusted to the world in its then stage of pub- 
lic and private virlue, morality, religion, and enlightenment. 

There was an exoteric doctrine which he promulgated to 
the world, and an esoteric doctrine which be deemed it 
inexpedient to divulge before the world was prepared to 
receive it. His whole career illustrates this important 
fact. 

His habit of speaking to the multitude in parables, to- 
gether with his reasons for so doing, constitutes the strong- 
est evidence of his dctemiination to conceal bis esoteric 
doctrines from the common people. 

"And the disciples came, and said unto liim, Why spcakest 
Ihnu unto them in parables ? 

" He answered and said unto them, Bccaust it is given unL» 
you to know ihc inysteries of the kingdom of hcaren, but ti> 
them it is not gix'cn, . . . 

"Tlicrcfore speak I 1o them in parables: because they 
seeing see not; and hearing they dear not, neither do they 
understand, . . . 

"For this people's heart ia waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed. . . ■ 

" All llu'se things spake fesus unto the multilude in parables; 
and without a parable spake he not unto them; 

" That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying, I will opca my mouth in parables; I will utter things 
wliich have been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world." 1 

These passages make it ns clear as words can formulate a 
proposition that he deemed it inexpedient to divulge to 

> Uattttcwxiii. lo, ii, 13, i;, 34, ij 
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the people Jinytliiag more than they could undeistancl and 
assimilate. His esiimate of men and hw knowledge of 
their needs were perfect ; and he gave to each class with 
whom he had to deal, jusl what was necessary to enable it 
to perform the work asagned to it. He laughl the multi- 
tude the principles of morality and justice among men, and 
pointed the way to etema] life; but he did not teach them 
how to heal the sick. He taught his chosen ones the true 
method of healing the sick, and divulged the eitaet conditions 
of its exercise ; but he did not teach them the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which his system of healing was founded. Tlicy 
were no more capable of understanding those principles 
than were the miiliitude capable of acquiring the power to 
heal the sick. He gave to each according to his needs; 
and, true to his spiritual mission, Christ enjoined upon all 
niiT the necessity of first sci-king the kingdom of heaven, 
when all other needful things would be added unto them. 
It was not necessary for his disciples to know the esoteric 
science of healing, in order to enable them to heal the sick, 
any more than it is for us to-day. We may know how little 
the knowledge of true scientific principles im-olveJ in ihc 
exercise of that power has to do with success in healing, 
when we observe the diversity of views entertained on ihc 
subject by the suLCCMful healers of modem times, Christ 
gave to the world all tlie knowledge necessary for the suc- 
cessful exercise of that power in the one woid/a/rA. He 
was the first who taught thai lesson to mankind ; and it 
holds as good to-day as it did when he first proclaimed it 
to the multitude upon the banks of the Jordan. 

The second reason for withholding a statement of the 
scientific principles involved in his manifestations of power 
and his spiritual philosophy was that he foresaw the time 
approaching when the world would reason it out for itself; 
and thai when that time came, mankind would be prepared 
1o receive it. He foresaw that in the progress of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment the time would surely come when 
the world would not be content to lest its belief upon the 
doctrine of any one, whatever hb claims to inspiration oi 
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authority. In other words, he foresaw the present age o( 
materialism, and its tendency towards scepticism rcgird- 
ing everything which caimot be scientifically demonstrated 
by the inductive processes of reasoning. He knew that 
when that epoch should have arrived in the history of man's 
intellecmal develop mentj the truth of his doctrines would 
be all the more forcibly impressed upon manlcind if thej 
could be proved by the inexorable rules of logic. Besides^ 
science and inductive reasoning would have been lost upon 
the people with whom he had to deal. That be fully realized 
this is shown by his implied rebuke to the nobleman of Ca- 
pernaum, when he exclaimed, " Except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe." To have attempted to leason 
with them would have been like "casting pearls before 
iwin«." He appealed to them by the only logic they could 
understand. He offered to ihem the only evidence they 
could appreci.-ite, — the evidence of their senses. 

That Christ foresaw the time when the world would be in 
possession of indubitable evidence of the truth concerning 
him, but th-it he knew that the time had not yet come, is 
clearly shown by his remarks to his disciples in his memo- 
rable interview with them just previous to his crucifixion: 

"I have jret many things \o say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now." ' 

This refers to the then existing conditions. He had 
given them all the proofs that they were capable of a.ppre- 
ciating of the trath of his doctrines. In the next sentence 
he refers to the time to come, when atill more evidence 
would be given to the world. 

" Howbeil when he, the Spirit ol truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth." • 

This clearly refers to the time, which was yet to come, 
when mankind should seek the truth and demand to know 
it- The "Spirit of truth" is a personification of that spirit 
in man which seeks to learn the truth for itH own sake, by 

* J«lin xvi. ii< < John xvi. ij. 
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the only process known lo this world, — iiiduciive reasoning. 
Thst day has come. The Spirit of tmtii is abroad through- 
nut all tlic civilised worM, and it demands leasons for the 
faith chat is in the Christian Ciiurch. 
Again Christ said : — 

" But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto 
you from the Fatlier, evwi the Spirit ol truth, wliith proccedelli 
torn the rather, he shall testify of me: 

" And ye shn^l! also bear wiloess, becaiuG ye have been with 
me from the beginning." ' 

The first verse above quoted has the same meaning as 
this last quotation. The second refers to the events of his 
life of which they were witnesses. He foresaw that the 
record of those events would be read by future gcneratioiiSi 
and compared wiih later experiments. He had left the 
power to heal as a heritnge to all who should come after 
him, possessing ihc requisite faith ; and he knew that the 
testimony of his disciples concerning the works that he had 
pcTformed would be compared with later exhibitions of 
the same power. He foresaw that the "Spirit of truth" 
would eventually discover the \i\.\n pcrtnining to his doc- 
trines and \m works, and that a comparison of the testi- 
mony of his followers with the discoveries of science would 
demonstrate to the world the; essential tnith of his history 
and of his spiritual philosophy. 

I shall now briefly point out a few of the more sali- 
ent features of the history *f Jesus which bear upon the 
subject under consideration, and shall undertake to show, 
first, how the discoveries of modern science confirm the 
accounts of his physical nunifestations; and secondly, 
how they confirm the essential features of his spiritual 
philosophy. 

The prominent feature of his physical manifestaiiona 
consisted in healing the sick; and in the discussion of the 
first division of the Bubjcct I shall confine myself to the 
consideration of that part of his career. 

■ John Jtv. a6, 27. 
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The first proposition bearing upon the subject is, that 
Jesus Christ was the first who correctly foimuUlcd the 
exact conditions necessary and indispensable to the exercise 
of the power to heal the sick by psychic methods. 

The second propositit>ii is, iLat the conditions which he 
declared to be necessary to enable him to exercise that 
power are the same conditions wbich are iodiKpensab!* 
to-day. 

These propositions will be considered together. 

The condition which he declared to be essential, not only 
in the patient, hut in the healer, is embraced in the one 
word faith. That word, more than any other, expresses 
the whole law of human felicity and power in this world, 
and of salvation in the world to come. It is that aiiri- 
bute of mind which elevates man above the level of the 
brute, and gives him dominion over all the physical world. 
It is the essential element of success in every field of 
homan endeavor. It constitutes the power of the human 
soiiL When Jesus of Nazareth proclaimed its potency from 
tiie liill-tops of Palestine he gave to mankind the key to 
he:tlth and to heaven, and earned the title of Saviour of 
the World. 

It would seem to be a work of supererogation to cite par- 
ticular passages of the Scriptures or to employ argument to 
prove the correctness of the proposition that JesHS cun- 
sidered ^iith in the patient a necessary condition of his 
recovery. The proposition is plainly true, and it has been 
so understood by all intelligent readers of the New Testa- 
ment until very recent times. There are those, however, 
who now seem to fear that Jesus will be robbed of his 
glory, and reduced to the common level of manldnd, if it 
is shown that the conditions necessary to ihc success of 
the mental healer of to-day are the same as they were nine- 
teen hundred years ago. In other words, they endeavor to 
show that Jesus did not opcr.itc in harmony with the laws 
which he proclaimed, but independently and in defiance 
of the very principles of nature which it was his mission to 
illustrate and expound. He did not pretend to establish 
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Aoy new law of natutc, but to teach mankind that whidi 
bad been in existcocc from the beginning, to illustrate it in 
his life, and to saocciun it by his death, tic dkl not teach 
his disciples the principles and laws involved in healing the 
siclt, and at the same lime violate himself. He taught 
them his methods of heaUng, and sent them into the world 
to imitate his ciample. When ihey failed, as they occa- 
sionally did fail, he reproved tiicm for negleeling iiij teach- 
ings, and upbraided ihem for their want of faith. Wiien 
the liimcic was brought to him, and fae was told that his 
disciples had failed to cast out the devil which alBicted 
the patient, Jesus exclairacd : "O faithless and perverse 
generation, how long shall I be with you? how long shall 
I suffer you?" After he had cast out the devil, the dia- 
cipks asked him why they could not cast him out. 

"And Jesus said uiito them, Because ot your unbelief; for 
verily 1 say unto you, If je haveJallh as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto liiis mountain. Remove Ireiicf to yo»d«r 
place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you."' 

His expression concerning their power to remove moim- 
lains doubtless had reference to the fact that ponderable 
bodies can be moved by subjective power, under proper con- 
ditions, as has been frequently demonstrated in later itmes. 

Mnny passages might be quoted illustrating the propo- 
sition that failh was a neces'iary condition in the minds 
of the apostolic healers ; but it is believed that no one will 
gainsay the proposition. It may be said, however, that 
Jesus did not require faith in himself to enable hira to heal 
the sick, — that he healed independently of that law. The 
obvious answer is that he had that knowledge of his power 
which transcended faith: or rather, that he had the faith 
which came from knowledge of that power. In the sense 
tlial faith ceases where knowledge begins, he may be said 
not to have had faith. His disciples arrived at that point 
after an experimental demonstration of their power ; and 

' MaitJicw xvii 20. 
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SO may we all do likewise. As I have shown in a foraier 
chapter, subjective fatth may be acquired io direct coQ' 
tradiction to objective faith or belief j but after an experi- 
mental demonstralion of the power of subjective £iLth, 
objective belief no longer sets up an aulo-suggcstion against 
it. It then becomes knowledge, and in that sense it ceases 
to be faith. Nevertheless, in the sense in which it is said 
that the healer must have faith to enable him to heal the 
sick, he has taith. In that sense it cannot be disputed that 
Jesus had Cailh in his power to heal the sitk. It is thought, 
therefore, that enough has been said to demonstrate the 
propoiiition that faith was a requisite clement in tlie hcaleis 
of Jesus' time. Certainly no one will dispute the proposi- 
tion that it is necessary in the psycliic healers of to-day. 
We may consider, therefore, that two points in our argument 
are established, — ttiiniely (i), that the conditions requisite 
in psychic heaiers of this day are identical with tlio&e re- 
quired u5 apostolic times; and fa) that Jesus was the first 
to proclahn the principle and to exemplify it ta his works. 
The difference is not in principle, but in degree of power. 

It is said, however, that Jesus did not require faith io 
those whom he healed. The first answer to this proposi- 
tion is thai there is nothing in his recorded words to war- 
rant the statement. He never professed to be able to heal 
independently of that condition. On the contr.iry, all his 
expressions on that subject lead to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that faith was a necessary condition of the patient's 
mind to enable him to effect a cure. It niay be true that 
in some cases he said nothing about it; but this is only 
negative evidence, and of the wciJcesl kind, in view of what 
he i/jVy say on the numerous occasions when circumstancea 
required an utterance on the subject. 

A striking instance of healing, and a fair example of his 
utterances on this subject, is recorded in Matthew ix. 28, 
a9> 30 : — 

" And when lie was come Into the hoose, the blind men came 
to himT and JeSus saith unto thtm. Believe ye that I am able 
to do this f They said unto him, Yea, Lord. 
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"Tbftn he touched their cj'es, sa.yin(. According to your faith 
be it tmto you. 
" And their e_ye8 w«ic opened." 

Jesus W2S not in the habit of uttering idl« words, or 
words without significance. In all history there is not an 
cxiiniple recordcti of a man whose reticence was so marked. 
Ever>' word he uttered conveyed some important lesson to 
humanity. It does not seem probable that he woult] ques- 
tion those poor blind men ECgardiiig their faith in his power, 
unless their faith was an imporunt Jactor in the case. 

ITie case of tiie ten lepers of Samaria and Galilte has 
been cited as an inslance of his healing in the absence of 
faith on Uic pan of the patients ; — 

" And as he entered into a certain village, there met Tiim ten 
men that were lepers, wliicli stood aiar oS : 

"And Ihcy lifted up their voices, and s^d, Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on us. 

*' And when he saw thpm, lie said unto Ihem, Go show your- 
aelvcs unto the priests. And it came to pass, that, as they went, 
they were cleansed. 

" And one of them, when lie saw that he was healed, turned 
back, and with a l«ud voice glorified G«d, 

•' And fell down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks: 
and h« was a Samaritan. 

"And Jeaua answering said. Were there not ten cleansed? 
but wheris are the nine? 

"There are not found that returned to give glory to Cod, 
save this stranger, 

■■Aiid be said unlo him, Arise, go thy way; thy faith baih 
made thee whole." ' 

It has been said that this passage shows that nine out of 
the ten were healed without the exercise of faith on their 
part, because he said to but one of them, "Thy faith hath 
made thee whole." The obvious answer to this is that he 
had no opponimity to sny it to the rest. There was but 
one of the ten who exhibited sufficient gratitude to return 
and give thanks for what had been done for him. That the 
rest were healed in the same way is cVvkius. That they 

I Lukexvii. t>-.9 
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all had faith in liia power is evidenced by the fact that 
they cried to him from afar off, " Jesus, Master, have mercy 
on us," I submit thai that is not the biigu:^e of doubt. 

A^ain, it has been said that in the cases where he raised 
from the dead there could have been no fnitii on the pait 
of the dead. This is by all odds the strongest case that 
could be cited in support of the theory that faith was not 
lequircd. But the objection lostantly vanishes when we 
remember that it is the faith of the subjective mind, or the 
soul, that is required ; and that the bL-Iief of the objective 
mind has only a limited control, governed by circumslanoes.^ 
When Jesus raised a person from the dead, the conditions 
were, in one sense of the word, the best possible to enable 
him to obtain complete mastery of the soul of the deceased 
by Ihe power of suggestion. The objective senses were 
in complete abeyance, the body was dead; consequently, 
there was no objective auto-suggestion of donbt possible. 
The soul, in obedience to the uuivcisal law, was amenable 
to control by the mysterious power of suggestion. Jesus, 
possessing more subjective power than any one who has 
ever lived, commanded the soul of the deceased to rebim 
to its earthly tenement. He may not have employed ob- 
jective language when he issued his command, but his 
soul, in perfect telepathic communion with that o' the de- 
ceased, and dominating it as only he could dominate the 
souls of men, issued his mental mandate to the departing 
soul to return to the body and resume its functions. That 
command it must obey, and it did obey. There was no 
law of nature violated or transcended. On tlie contrary, 
the whole trausaciion was in perfect obedience to the laws 
of nature. He understood the law perfecily, as no one 
before him understood it ; and in the plenitude of his 
power he applied it where the greatest good could be 
accomplished. 

The case of Jairus' daughter is a perfect illustration of 
the fact that he perfectly understood the mental conditions 
necessary to enable him (o raise her from the dead, jainu, 

> Sec (h( chapters on Mental Thempcutfci. 
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one of th« ruten of ihc s>-iugogue, besought Jesus to come 
to his house and heal his daiigliter, wlio was lying al Uie 
point of death. Jesus readily complied with the request; 
but before they arrived, woid was sent to Jainis that the 
damsel was dead : — 

" While he yet spaltt, there came frwn the ruler of the syna- 
gogue's liouse certain which said, Thy daughter is dead : why 
trouhlest thou the Master any furtlier? 

" As soon as Je^us henrd the word t)iat wu spoktn, He soith 
unto the ruler of t!ic synagogue, Be not afraid, only liclievc. 

"And he suffered no man to follow hira, save Peter, aod 
Jainics, ;iad John (he brother of James. 

"Aad he cometh lo the house of the ruler of the synagogiic* 
and aeeth the tumuli, and Ibtrm that witpt and wailed greatly. 

"And when he was come in, he saitd uiit<i tiiem. Why make 
ye tliia ado, and weep? the -damstl is nol de.id, but slecpcth. 

" And (hey laughed liim to sconi. But when he had put them 
a2 out, he taketh the father and the mother of the damsel, and 
ihcm that were with him, and entercth in where the damsel was 
Jying. 

"Aad be look the damsel hy the hand, and said unto her, 
Talitka atmi ; which is, being interpreted, Damsel, I say unto 
thee, arise. 

" And straightway the damsel arose, and walked ; for she was 
of the age of twelve years. And they were astonished with a 
great aslonishmcnt- 

" And he charged them straitly that no man should know it; 
and commanded that something siiould be given her to eat,"* 

There are several points embraced in the above which 
are deserving of serious consideration. 

The first is that Christ perfectly understood the importance 
of securing for his patient a f:ivorabIe mental environment. 
To that end he endeavored! to quiet the fears of liie father, 
and to impress upon him ihe necessity of holding his mind 
in the attitude of f;iith and confidence. The father was 
necessarily in telepathic rapport with the dsiighter, and it 
was important tliat he should not impress his doubts and 
fears upon her departing soul. The injunction was, there- 
fore, laid t]pon him, "Be not afraid, only believe." 

» Maik V, 3S-4.J. 
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He also understood the value of a positive mental force 
sunoimding the deceased, which would be in perfect har- 
mony with his own force anJ purpose. To that end, he 
selected three of the most powerful of hia followers, Peter, 
James, and JohD, to be present in the chamber of death, 
and he sufftred no one else to follow him. He kept the 
multitude of unbelievera as far away as possible. When he 
came lo the house and saw the tumuitj and heard the weep- 
ing and wiLJling of the friends and relatives of the deceased, 
he not only put them all out of the room, l)ut sought to 
quiet their fears by the only way possible, which was by 
assuring them that " the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth." 
These words possess a double meaning, a double purpose; 
and some have supposed that they implied that the damsel 
was only in a cataleptic trance. It is probable, however, 
that they were uttered in the sense that the soul never dies. 
It will be remembered that he used the same expression in 
regard to Lazanis, but afterwards explained his meaning by 
declaring that Lazarus was really dead in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term. His object in using that expression 
was twofold. First) he desired to quiet the fears and stop 
the lamentations of the friends and relatives, for the obvious 
reason that their hopeless wailing must operate as a strong 
adverse suggestion to the soul of the patient. The only 
way that could be accomplished was by an assurance tiiat 
the damsel was not dead. Secondly, he knew the potency 
of such a suggestion upon the patient herself. It was the 
master-stroke on his part, first, to quiet the fears of the rela- 
tives, and secondly, to fill the departing soul with the 
subjective faith necessary to enable him successfully to com- 
mand it to return to the body. That this was his object 
in uttering those words there can be no reasonable doubt; 
more especially as it is precisely what an intelligent mental 
healer who thoronghly understands the law of suggestion 
would do to-day, in the light of recent rediscoveries in the 
icience which Jesns taught. %, 

Here, then, are seven separate and distinct acts which he 
performed, all tending in the one direction: — 

S3 
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1. He iosinred the Hither willi Ciitb, b«CAUse b< vas in 
tcltpathic rapport with his daughter. 

3. H« prohibited che muhicudc of nnbcUevere from ap- 
proaching the house, knowing ihe advert influence of an 
atmosphere of incrediiiitj' and doubt. 

3- He took three of his most powerfid apostles with 
him, for the purpose of surrounding the patient with aa 
atmosphere of faith and courage. 

4. He excluded the weeping friends and relatives from 
the sick room, for ihc same reason that he prevented the 
myttitude from following hira. 

5. He assured them that the damsel was not dead, for 
the purpose of inspiring them with faith and hope in her 
recovery, and thus adding another favorable element to the 
mental environment 

6. By the same words of assurance that the damsel was 
□ot dead he conveyed to her subjective mind the most pow- 
erful aiggestion possible, — indeed, the only suggestion ap- 
plicable to the exigencies of the case. 

7. Having thus secured the best possible conditions, he 
took the damsel by the hand, and, by an energetic command, 
restored her to hfe. 

The sceptic will doubtless interpose the objection that the 
dams«l could not have been dead, but that it was merely a 
case of suspended ^imation. To this the reply is, first, 
that it is claimed by the Eastern adepts that as long aa the 
vital organs of the body are perfect, it is always possible to 
compel the soul to return to its habitation. It is certain 
that there arc many apparently well-authenticated instances 
of the performance of the feat even in the Western hemi- 
sphere. The second and most pertinent reply is that the 
evidential value of the case is just as great, supposing it to 
have been a case of suspended animation. The point is 
that Jesus could not have taten the course he did if he had 
not been in full possession of the knowledge of the laws per- 
taining to mental therapeutics. This one case is demoDstra- 
tive, first, that he perfectly understood the laws of telepathy ; 
and secondly, that he fully understood the law of suggestion. 
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Indeed, Jesua was the tiist dbcoveici of that law, for the 
word faith is an epitome of the whole law of auggcstioo. 
In short, the mternal ■evidence of the exact irulli of this 
narrative is demonstrative, in view of what is now known of 
the laws of mental iiealing. For, in his day, no one but 
he knew enough about those laws lo enable him to carry 
out the minute details of the process; and, a fortiori, no 
one could have written the narrative in the absence of 
an exemplar. 

There are two other points embraced in the last para- 
graph of tlie narrative which must not be overlooked. 

"And he cLarged tliem slraitly that no man should know it; 
and commaiided that sonaething should be given her to eat." 

The injunction of secrecy contained in the first part of 
the paragraph was often laid upon those whom he healed. 
"See thou tell no man" was an injunction which was oflen 
repeated by him in the course of his career as a healer of 
the sick, and it still further illustrates his wonderful knowl- 
edge of the science of mental therapeutics. The reason 
for so charging his beneficiaries has only recently been dis- 
covered. It is this : When a person is suddenly healed 
hy mental processes, it becomes a matter of the first im- 
portance that he should not talk on the suhjcct in public, 
or to persons who are sceptical. The reason is that scep- 
tical persons arc apt to dispute the facts or to ridicule the 
idea of healing by such processes. They often say to a 
patient : " Von have been ctired by exciting your imagina- 
tion, and the disease will return as soon as the excitement 
is over." This constitutes .i suggestion which must act un- 
favorably, and it often caus&e the patient to look for the 
predicted return of the disease. His fears are aroused by 
iraperceptiMe degrees; and if the suggestion is persisted 
in, the fears will eventu.illy be realized. A person must 
needs be well grounded in the faith, and well versed in the 
science, to resist the insidious influence of an unfavorable 
suggestion constantly reilcrsitcd by liia sceptical friends. It 
is, therefore, of th« highest importance that the injunction 
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tX Christ should he observed. That he did not utter those 
words idly, and without 3 full knowledge of the priaciplca 
iavolved, cannot be doubted. 

''And he commanded that something should begivenher 
to eal." These words show merely that he did not despise 
the ordinary means of irapartiiig vigor to the wasied frame. 
As we have remarked in a formci chapter, he did not hesi- 
tate to employ material remedies in connection with, and 
auxiliary to, his occult power. The mental healers of to-day 
would do well W profit by ihe example of the Master, espe- 
cially when tlieir patients are new to the faith, or, from any 
cAUse, refractory. 

Taken as a whole, the narrative of the raising of Jainis' 
daugliter from the dead conveys the best lesson in mental 
therapeutics which has ever been given to msnkitKl. No 
mental healer of this day, even though he may be thor- 
oughly versed in all the discoveries of modern science 
reUting to mental therapeutics, could make it more 
complete. 

Again 1 repeat that no man who lived in the days of 
Chrifit could have written that narrative except under thCj 
inspiration of liter.il truth. The seientific knowledge neces- ' 
Bfliy for the pioduction of a fictitious narrative correspond- 
ing to thiLt did not exist in the minds of men previous to 
this, the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Up to this 
time the knowledge of the scientific principles involved was 
confined to one man, — Christ Jesus. 

It is notewortliy, in this connection, that Jesus was in the 
habit of healing by wliat is known at this day as "absent 
treatment; " that is, he.iling when at a distance from the 
patient, and without his knowledge. The heaJing of the 
nobleman's son at Capernaum \i a striking example of 
this. The nobleman met Jesus at Cana, and besought him 
to heal his son, who was at the point of death. Without 
going near the patient, Christ said to the nobleman: "Go 
thy way; thy son liveth." It was afterwards ascertained 
that at the same hour the fever left the young man, and 
Ac recovered. The principles involved in absent treat- 
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incnt have been fully explained in another chapter, and will 
not be repeated her« ; I may remark, however, that the 
most perfect fiiiili tli:it can be obtained fur therapeutic pur- 
poses ia that which arises from a telepathic suggestion to 
the subjective mind of the p;«ient, when he is objectively 
ignorant of the fact that anything is being done for him. It 
is evident that Jesus fully understood this Jaw^ as he did 
all the laws of mental therapeutics. The patient in thia 
case was objectively ignurant of the effort made to heal him ; 
he was, therefore, objectively passive, and no adverse auto- 
^^estioQ was possible. The father also was full of faith, or 
he would not have entreated Jesus in such earnest and pa- 
thetic terms to save his son. The conditioos were therefore 
as perfect as possible for auccKssfuI absent treatment. 

The healing of the centurion's servant was a parallel case. 
It was on this occasion that Jesus declared, "I have not 
found 30 great f^iilb, no, not in Israel." 

It is needless to multiply instances to illustrate the fact 
that Jesus healed by the same law which prevails at tliis 
day,— the law of faith. It seems like arguing a self-evident 
proposition to show that he requited, that condition on the 
part of the patient to enable him to heal the sick or to do 
any mighty work. Ke never pretended to be able to dis- 
pense with that condition, or to be superior to the Eaw which 
he proclaimed to the world. When he aaid anything about 
it he always gave the patients to understand that it was 
through faith that they were made whole. The New Testa- 
ment is full of such expressions as : " Thy faith hath made 
thee whole;" "According to your faith be it unto you;" 
"If thou canst believe, all things are possible to hiin that 
believeth;" "Said I not unto thee thit if thou wonldst 
believe, thou shouldst see the glory of God? " These were 
neither idle nor untnithful expressions- 

On the other hand, it was said of him that at his own 
home he felled to do many mighty works, " because of their 
unbelief." The condition was absent there, because the 
people had known him from boyhood, and could not be- 
lieve that the "carpenter's son" could do any mighty woiks. 
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Bestides, iut Jesus himself renaaike<l, " a prophet is not witli- 
otU honor save in liis own country." 

Faith was Ihe caseatial prerequisite to the exercise of 
,tll the power that he possessed, and it was the conditioa 
precedent to its inheritince by those who were to come 
after him. 

"And these signs tKall foUov them that believe; In mjr 
oamc shall th«y cast out devils ; tlicy shall speak with new 
tongues \ 

"They shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly 
thii^. it shall not liurt ttienii they fthall U)' lianda on th« aick, 
and they shall recover." ■■ 

Agab, — 

"Verily, verily, I ftay wnto you, He that belicvelh on me, the 
works (hat 1 do shall be do also; and greater works than thc»e 
shall he do ; because I go unto my Father." ' 

Christ transmitted his power as a sacred heritige to all 
man]und. He had taught his followers, by precept and 
example, the conditioDS necessaiy to its exercise. Those 
condilions were expressed io the one word.yrt//^. He never 
intimated to them that he healed by any other method than 
that which he transmitted to them. His example would 
have been lost to mankind if it were not ULitstnttire of his 
precepts. It would be valueless to the world if it did not 
illustrate the principles of the science which he taught. To 
seek to cast a shade of doubt upon the verity of his teach- 
ings, to intimate a want of hannony between his practice 
and his preceptSf is to attempt to rob hira of ihe glory and 
honor due to one who was able to divine the fuudamcncal 
laws of our being, nineteen hundred years before his teach- 
ings could be verified by the inductive process of science, 
and to destroy the forte of the strongest internal evidence 
of the truth of sacied hbtory. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 

THE PHYSICAL MANIFESTATIONS OF CHRIST {iOtttinuea f. 

The Word Faitk in its AppHcalion to Psychic Phenomena. — Its 
Definilion. — An Epitome of tlie Law of Suggestion. — Subjective 
F»illi only required, —Illustrative Iitcinleiil- — The " Spolicii 
Word." — Je^u^kncw the Law, and always acted within its Limi- 
tatiuns. — Intuitive Perecption of the Laws of the SquI, — His 
Manhood and its Li mi rati cms. — Our Warranty of Title as Sons 
»( God. — Chiiat consianlly controlled by Reason. — Hia Sulijcc 
live Puweii subservient. — The Tliree Temptations illUBirative. 
— The Great I,C9Son to Mankind.— The Normal Exefcise of 
Subjective Power. — Simon the Sorcerer. — Miracle not a Neces- 
sary Explanation of the Power of Christ. — Conclusions, 

IN proceerttng to make a more direct application of our 
hypothesis to the doctrincsof Jesus, it will be necessary 
first to consider the meaning of the word fat/h as it was 
employed by him, and as il must be understood in its 
application to all psychic phenomena. 

In the common acceptation of the term, f^iith is "belief; 
the a&sent of the mind to the tnith of what is declared by 
another, resting solely and implicitly on his nuthoriiy and 
veracity; reliance on testimony."' "The faith of the 
gospel is that emotion of the mitid ts'lncb is called 'trust,' 
or ' confidence,' exercised towards the moral character o( 
God, and particularly of the Saviour."' 

It is obvious that neither of these definitions properly 
characterizes that emotion of the mind, called /i(//^ which 
is (he necessary prcrequiiite conditiua of the mind of a 
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person to enable him to confer or to receive (be benefita 
of psycliic power. 

It bail btrco shown in a former chapter that the Eiith 
necessary to crublc a person to be heaJed by mental pn>> 
cesses is subjective faith ; that is, the faith of the subjec- 
tive mind, or soul. It has been shown that this faith may 
be entertained by the subjective mind in positive opposi- 
tion to the faith, or belief, of the objective mind, — that 
it may be forced upon the subjccrive mind in defiance of 
objective reai^n or the e\'ideDce of the objective senses. 
It is not deemed necessary, therefore, to enter at this time 
into a full discussion of this branch of the subject, and 
the reader is referred to the chapters on psycho-lhcra- 
pcutics. In this view of the question it is obvious that the 
definition of the word faith must be revised if we would 
understand it sa Chmt understood it, and make it conform 
lo the facts dcmonslrated by modern science. In other 
words, ire must define tli^t particular kind of faith which 
pertains to the dwelopment and exercise of psychic power, 
— that faith of which Christ was the first lo proclaim the 
necessity and define the attributes. 

Failh, therefore, in the sense in which Jesus employed 
it, may be defined as the assent of the soul, or subjective 
mind, to the truth of what is declared to lie true. 

In otlier words, faith is that emotion of the human soul 
which consists in the unhesitating acceptance and belief b 
the absolute verity of a suggestion. 

As has been frequently stated before, Ih^ Vlief of the 
subjective Blind in the verity of a suggeslion made to it is 
the essential and never-failing law of its being. If the 
suggestion made to it is not counteracted < , an aato-sug. 
gcstion proceeding from the objective mind of the indi- 
vidual, it will always be unhesitatingly accepted. If it is 
controverted by auto-suggestion, the strongest su^e?lion 
must prevail. This law is universal. It fi-equently hap- 
pens that a therapeutic suggeaion is counteracted by auto- 
suggestion. The latter may arise from intense prejudice, 
or from natural scepticism regarding phenomena not under- 
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stood. It is, however, coiuparatlvdy easy to overcome an 
auto-suggestion, in the treatment of disease, for the pa- 
tieoi is generally aniiious to be cured, and is willing to 
assume a passive slate of mind ; and this is generally all 
that is necessary. Moreover, the subjective mind, ever oil 
the alert for any means of preserving the life or health of 
the individual, mil readily accept a therapeutic suggestion if 
there is no active counter auto-suggestion. If the healer 
understands the law of auto-snggestion, and advises bis 
patient that he can overcome the effect of objective un- 
belief by a simple assertion of belief, salutary results all the 
more readily follow. 

A remarkable instance illustrating this principle occurred 
in the history of Jesus. It was in the case of the man 
who brought his son to be healed, who was afflicted with 
a "dumb spirit." He had gone to Jesus' disciples, who 
failed to effect a cure. In despair, he appealed to the 
Master, saying; — 

" If thoQ canst do any thing, have compassion on us, and 
holp us, 

"Jesus said unto him, If thou canst believe, all things are 
possible to him that belicveth. 

"And straightway the father of the child cried out, and said 
with tears, Lord, 1 believe; help thou miue unbeliuf." ' 

Whereupon Jesus rebuked the foul spirit and commanded 
it to come out of the boy, "and enter no more into him." 
And the boy was instantly healed. 

Now, the whole circumstances surrounding this case were 
calculated to render the father sceptical concerning the 
power of Jesus to heal his son. He had gone to the dis- 
ciples, and they had failed. When he appealed to Jesus he 
said ; " If thoii canst do any thing, have compassion on us, 
and help us," This expression plainly implied a doubt. 
After Jesus had explained that belief was a necessary condi- 
tion of success, the father cried out : " Ix)rd, 1 believe ; help 
thou mine unbelief." This expression plainly indicated 
A want of objective feith. But he spoke the words, " I 

> M»]l iz. 2a-X4. 
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believe," and then intim-ittd to Jesus that his real belief 
depended upon him. He ullcred the words " I believe " 
in punuaQCf of an earnest desire to comply with the con- 
ditions imposed, and that was sufficient. These words con- 
stilutcd an auto- suggestion from his objective mind to his 
subjective mind ; and Jesus was satisfied wttli that com- 
plian<:e with his demand for faith, and he instantly healed 
the sitfTeier. He kaew the law, and was fully aware that any 
lingering objective doubt remaining in the father's objective 
mind could not prevail against the "spoken word" of faith. 

This case is also illustrative of the principle discussed 
in the previous chapter ; namely, the desirability of having a 
favorable mental environment, especially in cases where the 
objective mind of the p«ti«nl could not be appealed to. 
The boy was in a state of complete objective insensibility. 
The father was the only one present who was in telepathic 
rapport with him. Hence the importance of impressing 
the father's subjective mind with faith, to the end ihai his 
mental condition might be impressed upon the subjective 
mind of the son, and by that means exert a favorable in- 
fluence upon the latter by tclepailiic suggestion. Id this 
case the father's spoken word of belief was a more potent 
suggestion than his objective doubts, and the son's subjec- 
tive mind, ever alert, seized upon the suggestion ; and 
Jcius, by means of a suggestion uttered in a solemn tone 
of supreme authority, healed him instantly. 

I do not mean to say that Jesus cmild not heal in such 
cases where the mental environment was unfavorable ; but 
the fact that he took infinite pains, wherever practicable, 
to secure the best conditions, shows that he understood the 
lav and worked within its limitations. 

Certain it is that he never performed any of his wonder- 
ful works outside the laws which he proclaimed, nor did 
he ever intimate thit he could do so. It is tnic that his 
biographers did not always relate the details of the trans- 
actions recorded; but it must be remembered that they 
wrote at a later day, and may not have been in possession 
o{ all the details. U is, however, a marvellous fact. 
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and one which constitutes indubiul>le evidence of the iruUi 
of his histoiy, that in no iostance do they relate a single 
act performed or word spoken by him, relating to the heal- 
ing of the sick, that does not reveal his perfect knowledge 
of and compliance with the laws which pertain lo mental 
therapeutics as they arc rewealcd in modem times through 
experiment and the processes of inductive reasoning. 

There is but one legitimate conclusion, and thai is that 
the discoveries of modem science demonstrate the essential 
truth of the history of the physical manifestations of Jesus. 

The next question is, How did it happen that Jesus came 
into possession of the knowledge of the true science of 
mental therapenlics, when no one else in all the world at 
that time knew its tudiments? It may be true, and doubt- 
less it is true, that there were mental healers before his 
time, who, by various methods, performed wonderful works 
in psycho- therapeutics. But it must be conceded that he 
was the first who evinced a Inie knowledge of the underly- 
ing principles of the science. He it was who first divined 
the very essence of that science, and proclaimed it to the 
world in the one word faith. That word embraced all thai 
it was necessary for the world to know at that time. Failh, 
and the means of acquiring it, is the substance of all that 
he taught to his disciples concerning the means of heal- 
ing the sick ; and it was all that was necessary to enable 
them to imitate his example and to transmit the power 
to those who should come afler them. To use his own 
language, it was all that they could bear. It was the ex- 
oteric science of mental healing. The esoteric doctrine 
he reserved for the time when mankind, inspired by the 
"Spirit of truth," which he promised, should be able to 
discover it for themselves. His was the "dispensation of 
tilth." The "dispensation of knowledge" was yet to come. 
That he was in possession of the knowledge of the under- 
lying principles of the whole science of mental healing is 
all but self-evident. No man without that knowledge could 
have done what he did to secure the moat favorable con- 
ditions for the exercise of hia power. It required a full 
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comprehension of the law of suggestion, a thorongh knowl. 
edge of the liiw of telepathy, a complete realizatiuc of the 
dual nature; of the mind of man, snd the powci of the soul 
over the functions of the body, to enable him to take the 
seven steps preparatory to ihc raising of Jairus' daughter 
from the dead. If he bad failed in that attempt, his pre- 
paratory steps to that end would nevenhdess have detnon- 
slrated his knowledge of the laws which pertain lo healing 
by psychic power. 

The tlicologian will find a ready-made answer lo the 
question, How did Jesus come into possession of knowl- 
edge which it has taken nineteen hunilred years of scieQ> 
tific research to verify? His answer will be; "By direct 
iospiration from God; hy virtue of his being the Son of 
God, — one with the Father." I shall not attempt to gain- 
say this proposition, but shall endeavor to sliuw that it is 
tiue iu the highest and best sense of the e.'cpiessioQ. In 
doing so 1 shall not discas.s the question of his miraculous 
birth; I leave that to the theologian. 1 desire simply lo 
show that, whatever may have been the conditions of hia 
birth, he took upon himself the nature and attributes ol 
humanity, and subjected himself to its physical conditions 
and limitations. In other words, his wondrous works were 
performed within the domain of the same natural laws 
which limit the powers of all mankind. He was a man, 
and merely a man, in his physical life and manifestations, 
and differed from other men only in the degree of his 
faculties and in the possession of the intuitive power oi 
perception of the laws of the soul in it& rcbtions to the 
physical world and to God. 

I have shown that Jesus did not find it necessary lo go 
outside the pale of natural law fur the power to perform his 
mighty works, that he not only operated within the do- 
main of natural law, but even avowed and proclaimed the 
fact to the world. It remains for me to show that his 
knowledge of those laws wasobt^ncd through the operation 
of natural law, and wttliout the necessity of our invoking 
the aid of miraculous power. 
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It will be remembered thai ia a former chapter of this 
book, it was shown thai the subjective tniod, 01 soul, of man 
possesses the inherenl |K)wer to perceive, under certain ex- 
ceptional conditions not clearly defined, those opcratiaos of 
nature which are governed by fixed laws. It was by means 
of this power of instantaneous perception of the laws of 
numbers that Zerah Colhum, before his objective education 
was sulficieiit to enable him to underataud the power of the 
nine digits, was enabled instantly to state the cube root of 
any number that was given him. lie conid never give any 
explanation of the means by which the result was accom- 
plished. It was beyond his own objective powers of com- 
prehension, He simply perceived the truth. 

It was this power that en.ibbd Blind Tom to perceive the 
Jaws of the harmony of sounds. He was without objective 
education, and devoid of the capacity to acquire one ; but 
fiom the moment when he discovered an old piano in an 
unused room of his master's mansion, he Wiis able to im- 
provise beiutiful melodies, and to reproduce with remarka- 
ble accuracy a piece of music after once hearing it played. 

This is a power which transcends reason, and is indepen- 
dent of induction. Instances of its development might be 
mnltipUed indefinitely, but it is not necessary in this con- 
nection to enlarge upon a fact which will receive the instant 
assent of the intelligent reader when his attention is called 
to it. In this objective existence of oiirs, trammelled as is 
the human soul by its fleshly tabernacle, it is comparatively 
rare that conditions are favorable to the development of the 
phenomena. Bui enough is known to warrant the corj- 
clusion that when the soul is released from its objective 
environment it will be enabled to perceive all the laws of 
its being, to " see God as he is," by the perception of the 
laws which he has instituted. It is the knowledge of this 
power which demonstrates our true relationship to God, 
which confers the warranty of our right to the title of " sons 
of God," and confirms our inheritance of our rightful share 
of his attributes and powers, — our heirship of God, oui 
ioitit heirship with Jesus Chhst. 
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It was this power of perception of truth without the neces- 
sily of retorting lo the slow ind laborious proceitses of 
inductioD that enabled Chiist to divine [he whole law 
of mtntal iherapeuticj. Science, after nineteen hundred 
years or induction, has demonsiiated ihe fact that he per- 
ceived the whole Isw and applied it with scientific accU' 
x:>.cy. The most marvelloas part of it all is thai the account 
of it has been preserved and transmitted with such fidelity 
of scienlific detail. 

Leaving out of consideration the question of the alleged 
miraculous conception and birth of Christ, il is certain that 
he was exceptionally endowed, morally, physically, and 
mentally. No man ever before possessed the subjective 
power that he did. And yet, unlike most of those of rood- 
ern times who arc exceptionally endowed with that power, 
hia objective faculties and his subjective powers seem to 
have l>een barmoniotisly b^ilanced and developed- 'Hiis is 
shown by his perfect moral character and attributes. It 
in dcmonstrutcd by the fact that his subjective mind was 
always under the perfect control of bis reason. In these 
respects he prewnts a most striking contrast to the great 
majority of persons, especially of the present day, who are 
in possession of great subjective powers. Not clearly un- 
derstanding the relationship between, their objective and 
subjective faculties, they allow the latter to usurp control. 
They realize the wonderful powers and attributes of the 
human soul, but they fail to understand its equally wonder- 
ful, but necessary, limitations. They realize that the soul 
is " God in us," and nnlucally conclude that it is endowed 
with all godlike attributes. They fail to realize that while it 
is imprisoned in the body, it must be limited and controlled 
by its objective em-ironmcnt. They cannot understand that 
the soul, as long as it is amenable to control by the power 
of suggestion, must necessarily be limited in its powers of 
reasoning. Most important of all, they fail to understand 
that the soul is the seat of all human passion and emotion; 
that, uncontrolled by objective reason, it runs riot flt the 
bidding of every immoral suggestion; that his objective 
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powers of reason were given to man to enable him to train 
the soul for elemity, — to work out iiis own salvation. 

The whole life of Christ is an illustration of the fact th«t 
he knew the law, and, knowing it, cmpluyed his subjective 
powers in their legitimate domain, and never siiffered himself 
to be tempted to allow them to usurp the throne of reason. 

Tlie account of his temptations iu tlie wilderness is a 
striking illustration of thi^ fact, and it teaches a lesson to 
humanity of the utmost practical importance. Like :ill the 
recorded events of his life, it is intended to illustrate a 
great principle. It is not a mere literal history of an epi- 
sode in his career, in which a personal devil figured at a dis- 
advantage. To suppose that he could be templed by such a 
devil as has been pictured by some, would Ix' to degrade 
him below the level of common humanity. But to interpret 
the story as a symbolical vision appearing to Christ after his 
forty days' fast in the wilderness, is lo find in it one of the 
most ir.iportant lessons ever conveyed to humanity. 

He was just entering upon his ministry. He had shut 
himself out from the world for forty days, preparatory to 
entering upon his work. He employed his dine in silent 
contempktion and earnest prayer for strength and power 
and Divine guidance. He fasted all this time, as a physical 
preparation necessary to the attainment of the full powers of 
the soul. At the end of that time, conscious of the fijll pos- 
session of subjective power such as no man ever before 
attained, contemplating the career upon which he was about 
to enter, realizing all its possibilities for good and all its 
opportunities for the attainment of personal power and 
aggrandisement, the temptation came. His subjective mind 
was the tempter. Reasoning deductively from the con- 
sciousness of transcendent power, and selfishly, in obedience 
to the laws of its being, it pictured to the imagination of 
jesus all the possibilities in store for him if he chose to 
exercise his power for selfish ends. The first temptation 
appealed to his sense of personal necessity. He was poor. 
"He had not where to lay his head" at night. He was 
dependent upon Ibe bounty of hia fiieads for lus daily (6od> 
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In the pursuit of hu mission he bad the prospect before him 
of being often thrown imong strangers hostile to his faith j 
and his immediate necesaities, after hit forty days' fast, gave 
intensity to the templatioa and suggested its concrete form. 
It came in the word? : " If thou be the Son of God, com- 
mand that these stones be made bread." Jesus understood 
the vision, not only as pertaining to his present necessities, 
but, in iu broader sense, as a temptation to tlie exercise of 
his power for setiish personal ends, for Che promotion of his 
individual ease an<l comfnrt. 

It was tiieu that his objective power of reason asserted 
it«lf, and he refused to allow his subjective mind to usi:q> 
control. He knew that his mission on earth could not be 
promoted by the employment of his subjective powers for 
the purpose of ministering to his own selfish wants. There- 
fore he spurned a temptation which, if yielded to, would 
weaken the altruistic sentiment which was regnant in him. 

His next temptation followed the first in deductive logical 
sequence. It came in the form of a symbolical vision, in 
which he saw himself placed upon a pinnacle of ihe temple, 
and a voice said : ** If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down T for it is written, He shall give his angels charge con- 
cemicg thee : and in their hands they shall bear thee up, 
lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone." This 
suggestion was a sequence to the other, for it was as much 
as to gay : " If you wish lo heal the sick, eshibil your power 
in public, where all men can see and know that you have 
the power to preserve your own life. Then will you receive 
the plaudits of the multitude, and their faith in you will be 
made strong." 

His answer to this, " Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God," conveys, in one brief sentence, a valuable and impor- 
tant lesson pertaining to the exercise of subjective power, — 
a lesson the importance of which, in its application to the 
science of mental therapeutics, cannot be oi-crestimated. 
In its general sense it means that subjective power should 
never be exercised for purposes of mere display. The 
tempter appealed to his love of approbation, his pride of 
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power, his desire for the plaudits of the imillimde, tempered 
I by the insidious suggestion that, by the public exhibitioo of 
bis power, he could all the more readily secure the confi- 
dcEce of the people and promote the object of his mission. 
He had refused to exercise his power for the purpose of 
securing his owq ease and comfort, for the reason that bis 
mission, in part, was to relieve the sulferings of others j and 
now he was tempted to promote that object by a public clis. 
p]:iy in the presence of an admiring multitude. There was 
nothing morally wrong in either siigges.tion. It is not wrong, 
per se, to produce bread, or to t:ike measures to secure our 
own comfort. Nor is it wrong, in itself, to give a public ex- 
hibition for a good purpose ; but from the standpoint from 
which he viewed it, both were wTong in principle and practice. 
The first would interfere with, and endanger the success of, 
his mission; the second would be trifling with the gift of God. 
It would be a wanton exercise of a power which is given, not 
for idle display, but for the promotion of the highest good 
of mankind, when exercised within its legitimate sphere. 

But there was another and a more potent rea.son still for 
his refusal to exeicise his power for purposes of display. It 
is a reason which the world is just beginning to appreciate. 
It is a reason which finds its justilication in the fundamental 
principles pertaining to the exercise of psychic power. As 
in all the words and deeds of Christ, there was a scientific 
principle underlying the sententioua expression employed in 
his rejection of the second temptation. This principle ap- 
plies with special force to tlie employment of psychic power 
to the healing of the sick. 

It has been shown in a former chapter that the normal 
fiinctions of the subjective entity consist in the performance 
of those acts which tend to the presen-ation and perpetu- 
ation of the human race. It has also been shown that 
all exercise of subjective power outside that domain is ab- 
normal, and, consequently, injurious. As this sabjcct has 
been sufBcienlly enlarged upon elsewhere, it need only be 
mentioned here. It was this principle which Christ desired 
to illustrate and enforce, and he never neglected an oppor- 
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luniiy to do so by precept or example. As befoie remarked, 
it applies with special force to the exercise of that power foi 
the purpose of liealing, and it teaches a most important and 
salutary lc£>OD both to healer and paticat. It b this : that 
no one should ever presume to viohte the lavs of health Ibr 
the mere purpose of showing to himself or to others that be 
has the psychic power to heal biinselC A necessary or an 
unavoidable act may be performed which is ordioarily inju- 
rious to health, or even dangerous to life, and psychic power 
may be invoked to avert the natural consequences; but 
when one wantonly violates the laws of health for the mere 
purposes of display, he is apt to find Ihit the powor to avert 
the consequences has deserted him. Pie has violated the 
commandment uttered by llic Saviour on that occasion: 
"Thou Shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." He has vio- 
lated a law of nature, a l.iw of psycho- therapeutics, which 
Christ thus sententiously fumiulatcd for the guidance of all 
who should come after him. Like oil the other laws which 
he revealed to mankind, it applies with equal force now as 
it did when he first promulgated it nineteen hundred years 
ago ; and it aiay safety be said that there is oo one act of 
his life that more cieariy discloses his perfect knowledge 
of the laws which pertain to the normal exercise of subjec- 
tive power than his rejection of the three templalions. 

His next temptation came in the form of a symbolical 
vision, in which he saw himself, fij,'uratively, upon the top 
of " an exceeding high mountain," from which he could view 
" the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them." 

The other temptations attacked his usefulness as a man. 
The third was directed ag.iiast his spiritual mission also. 
It came in a more insidious form than either the first or 
second, for its promises included both. It was equivalent 
to saying : " You see the wide world before you, with all its 
comforts, its honors and glory, its wealth and splendor and 
power. All these can you acquire by the exercise of that 
potent force with which you have been invested." 

" Then saith Jesus unto htm, Get thee hence, Satan ; for it la 
wrflten, Tliou alialt worship) the Lord thy God, and Itim onlj- 
shall thou serve." 
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Again had reason triumphed over the natural, instinctive 
suggestions of his human nature. Again had he refused to 
employ the power witU which he had been invested, outside 
the limits of its legitimate domain. Again had he taught a 
lesson to humanity by illustrating the normal relations be- 
tween the objective and subjective faculties, — between 
reason and instinct. In his rejection of the last temptrttioa 
he did more, — he exhibited his entire devotion to the ob- 
jects of his spiritual mission. He had come into the world, 
taking upon himself the yoke and burden of common hu- 
manity. He was circumscribed by the limitations of its 
Iiws, municipal, ecclesiastical, and natural. He willingly 
obeyed them all. His lot was cast among a poor and 
humble people. He must mingle familiarly with them if he 
would impress them with the grand and awfiil simplicity of 
his philosophy. If he plac-ed himself above the laws of the 
land, he would be proscribed. If he transcended orviokted 
the laws of nature, his example would be lost to common 
litimanity. If he sought the worldly wealth and secular 
power which was within his grasp, he would be feared, but 
not loved, by the people whose destiny it was to be the first 
recipients of his teachings, the beneficiaries of his power, 
the witnesses of his example, tlie recorders of his testament. 

This digression from the main point of our present argu- 
ment seemed necessary in order to show how perfectly the 
subjective mind of Jesus was under the control of his objec- 
tive reason. Resides, there is no one act of his life that 
more clearly discloses liis perfect knowledge of the liiws 
which pertain to the normal exercise of subjective power, 
and bis iitm determination never to exercise that power 
outside of its legitimate domain, or for purposes of private 
advantage or emolument, ih-in his rejection of the three 
temptations. That these principles actuated him is shown 
by his every act and word. That he taught them in their 
purity to his aposdes is shown in the indign.ant reply of 
Peter to Simon the sorcerer, who offered a money consid- 
eration to Peter to purchase the secret of his power. Know- 
ing that Simon was a professional magician, and suspecting 
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thai litf desired only to add to hia rtprrfPtrc of stock exhi- 
bitions of occult poircrs, the apostk rebuked bim in these 
memorable wortU : — 

*' Tliy money pvfixli with the«, because thou hast thoogbt that 
tlie gift oC Cod maj: l>e purchased witli monej-. Tbou hast 
neither part nor lot in tliis matter: for ^j heart ts not rigbt in 
the sight of Cocl."i 

I now recur to the main question under disctisston ; How 
did Jesus obtain the scicntilicaliy accurate and exclusive 
kaowk-ilge of the lani-s pertaining to the cxcrcbe of subjec- 
tive power, of which every act and word of his demonstrates 
his possession? 

The ready and easy answer of unreasoning faith is, 
" Mlnicle." \j\A is it necessary ia this case lo iavoke tbc 
aid of such an explanation? Clearly not. Without enter- 
ing upon tlic discussion of tlic vexed question of the possible 
existence of the power lo work a raiiacle, it must be held as 
a self-evident proposition that we should never convert an 
event into a miracle when there is a satisfactory explanation 
within the known laws of nature. 

In this case the ttecessity does not exist to presuppose a 
miraculous intervention of Divine power, since God has 
({iven to every human soul the inherent power, uudt-r certain 
conditions, lo perceive and comprehend the fixed laws of 
nature. What those conditions are, we may never know. 
That they exist, the events within common knowledge amply 
demonstrate. That iheyare exceptional, goes without say- 
ing. No one man has ever been able to perceive all the 
laws during his objective existence. One peireives the law 
of numbers, another that of the harmony of sounds, another 
tliai of the harmony of colors, and so on. 

Jesus Christ perceived spiritual law. 

That his intuitions were scientifically exact, so far as they 
pertained to the subject of his physical manifemations in 
healing the sick, is amply demonstrated by comparison of 
what he did and said with the discoveries of modern science 
within this, the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 

^ Actk xvn. to, at. 
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I hive purposely refrained from commeniing 011 the ac- 
counts of his physical manifestations other than those of 
healing the sick, for the reason that science ia the Western 

world as yet furnishes little or no data for comparison. I 
cannot refrain, however, from calling the attention of the 
reader Co the fact that a few years ago sceptics were just 
as incredulous regarding the biblical accounts of Christ's 
healing the sick, as they still arc regaiJing his feeding of 
the multitude on the five loaves and tiie two fishes. It 
m«st be remembered that experimental knowledge of the 
occult sciences is still in its infancy in tlie Western world, 
and ihdt what is regarded as a miracle to-day may be 
known to be a scientific fact lo-niorrow. In the mean 
lime enough is known to the scientific world to-day to 
demonstrate the essential truth of the physical history of 
Jesus of Nasareth. It remains to show what light the 
scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century shed upon 
his spiritual philosophy. 
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Bvfn nav, itter eightMn centurlM <it Clirlfttbntty, we miy b* Invulvod ' 

m iomc cnoimuiis orur, uf whitli llie ChiistUcity of tilt fuliire will tntke m 
aihamtd. — Vinet. 

The Necessity of Srsiis and Wontlen. — Christ's Work wjs fnrall 
Time- — His Cnmiimmnie Wisdom. — Signs and Wcmdcrs is 
Evidence. — His Pctcepliwi of ^|>iiuual Laws. — The P*fceplivc 
Fuweis of the Suul. — Piuixmiiions. — Ptcsutopeive Evidence of 
hU Krtawk(lg« of Spiritual l-aws. — Condition precedent lo Im- 
mottilitjr. — Faith the E*scvitial Condition. — The Dcclaialions ol 
Christ. — He meant jvtat what lie s»id. —The Doctrines ot the 
Church. — Literal Kxiinctiou of tlie Soul thiough Uiiliciicf — 
Belief essential to Salvation. — Helict will not ivert the Canse- 
(luences of Sin. ^ Inlicrcni Probabilities — The Conscious Exist- 
ence o( ihe Soul. — The Law o( Suggestion a[Dplied. ^Sce[)licisiii 
constitutes n Fatal Suggestion, — Phenomena of Hypnotism illus- 
IrjtivC. — Souls of Animals have nn Conscious Existence ; henc« 
nut rnirnurtal, — Christ us a Saviour cf Suuls. — His Dvctrinc 
new to chc World, but scientifically correct. 

\\/HEN Jesus said to the nobleman of Capemaum, 
** " Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe." lie not only correct!)- smninarized the then ex. 
isting attitude of the public mind in reference to the doc- 
trines which he proclaimed, but he declared with prophetic 
exactitude that which is aa true to-day as it was when he 
uttered it in Galilee. He said it, not reproachfully, but as 
a. statement of a condition inevitable from the nattire of 
things, which must be recognized and dealt with in a prac- 
tienl manoer. The wisdom shown in yielding to the de- 
mand for "signs and wonders" in that day is obvious. 
Without it the people could not Iwlieve; with it they 
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cQi\d not doubt. To them it was the powei of GoJ, 
working through miracle. It was to them a. sign and 
symbol of puissance and authority. To doubt ihe word 
of one who was able to work such wonders was to doubt 
the evidence of their seoses. Without that evidence the 
spiritual doctrines of Jesus would have been to them with- 
out sanctlou of authority. Logic and reason would have 
been wasted on the people of that age. Their belief that 
the signs and wonders were wrought in defiance of natural 
Inw was the only circumstance that could command their 
respect. Their idea was that the only way in which God 
could manifest his power was by some signal violation of 
his own laws. To attempt to show them tliat Christ healed 
the Bick by a strict observance of natural law would have 
be«u as futile as to attempt to leach a new-born babe the 
principles of the diiTerential calculus. To convince them 
of the fact would be to destroy their faith in the power of 
God. Jesus taught them all that they could understand, — ■ 
all that it would benefit the world to know in that era of 
civilization. He was working, not only for the peoplL' of 
his own time, but for all future generations. He laid his 
foundations broad and deep, and with the most consum- 
mate wisdom. He not only conferred the benefits of his 
power upon the people of his own race and country, but he 
left indubitable evidences of ihe truth of his history and of 
his doctrines for all future generations. 

Conceding, for the sake of the argument, that Jesus pos- 
sessed the power to work a miracle, — that is, to work out- 
side of the domain of natural law and in defiance of it. — 
his consummate wisdom in refraining from the exercise of 
that power is now manifest. If he had wrought his won- 
ders by miracle, only the eye-witnesses of his works would 
have been benefited ; for there would have been no means 
provided by which future generations could verify his his- 
tory. But If he performed his works by and through the 
operations of natural law, it only remains for science to re- 
discover thil taw, in order to demonstrate the truth of his 
history. His consummate wisdom is, therefore, manifest 
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iu tlut he did leave a record, told with such accuracy o( 
detail, that the scieitce or tliis geaeration can Tcrify its 
truth. 

The immediate necessity for showing Kigns and wonders 
to his people was what he declared it to be, — namely, 
"that they might believe" in himi tlut Ihey might be 
convinced of his i>uwer, aad have faith in his declaration. 
But he had a grander and a nobler object still than the 
conversion of llic few people of his own nice and country. 
He foresaw the time when mankind would not be content 
to rest its faiih upon the dictum of a history written by 
obacuic and unknown men \ when the world would refuse 
to believe in the possibility of miracles, and tieraaiwi a 
reason for faith in him, in his works, and in his spiritual 
doctrines. Wc have already seen how amply the truth of 
the hiatury of his physical manifestations has bccQ viudL- 
caled by the discoveries of modern science. 

But he had a more far-reaching wisdom still. It would 
avail the world little, simply to know the truth of his physi- 
cal history, if by that means he could not demonstrate the 
Inith of his spirituaJ doctrines and philosophy. And it is 
just here that hb utterance to the nobleman of Capernaum 
applies with equal force to the people of the present day, 
*' Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe." 
It is now apparent that those signs and wonders were as 
neceasary for the confirmatioD of the faith of the scientific 
investigator of to-day as they were to convince the people 

'of his day that he was invested with power and authority. 
Without them llierc would have been no means by which 
we could prove even his probable existence. With tliem 
we are put into possession of data which, by comparison 
with the known facts of contemporary science, onable us 
to predicate with mor.il certainty his existence aad the 
essential tnith of his history. 

They do more. They enable us to know with scientific 
ceitainty that be was in possession of an accurate knowl- 

I edge of the laws which pertain to his physical manifesta- 
tions; and they logically justi^ us in the conclusion that 
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by the same means he oljtained possession of a knowledge 
of the laws which pertain to the canditions of immartal life. 
The subject-matter is the same. His physical iiiauifeata- 
tions were exhibitions of the powers of the soul. The phi- 
losophy of his psychic power is the philosophy of tlic soul 
in its relations to the physical man. The philosophy of 
immortflliiy is the philosophy of the soul in its relations 
to God. A change iii its environmEiil does not change the 
nature or attribute:) of the soul; and hence we may infer 
with irresistible logic that Jesus was as correct in his in- 
ferences or knowledge concerning the life beyond as he 
was scientifically accurate in his knowledge of the laws of 
the sotil in its relation to its physical environment. 

Id discussing the above proposition, the q^nestion as to 
how it was possible for Jesus to obtain a knowledge of the 
condition of the soul after the death of the body mil first 
be considered. It has already been shown that under cer- 
tain conditions the soul perceives with absolute accuracy 
the fixed laws of nature. It has also been shown that the 
soul does not possess during its sojourn in the flesh the 
power of inductive reasoning, but that its powers of rea- 
soning deductively from any suggested premise are mar- 
vellous, I have ventured to use the expression in that 
connection, thai "the subjective mind reasons deductively 
with extraordinary acumen." I have not ventured the as- 
sertiou that its deductions are infalhble, though there is good 
reason to believe that under certain conditions the asser- 
tion would be substantially correct. The instances cited of 
mathematical prodigies would seem to be^r out that asser- 
tion. The power of perception in them must be perfect, 
or there would be nothing to distinguish them from other 
mathematicians. Their answers to mathematical problems, 
to be remarkable, must be correct. That they are correct 
would seem to give us warrant for the inference that under 
(avorible conditions the powers of the soul for correct de- 
ductive reasoning, or perception of fixed laws, are perfect. 
If it is tme in mathematics, it mit5t be true in all other 
matters governed by fixed laws, especially since all tlio 
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forces of luture aie correlated, and all arc govcmed b^ 

maibcmattcal laws. 

It has alio be«D shown that the deductions of the sat>- 
jective miod are always logically 2ccura.te, even though th« 
premises may be false. Any one who has had experience 
JQ dealing with persons in a hypnotic trance will bear me 
out in that statement 

The question now arises. What are the conditions neccs- 
aaiy to give us assurance of infallible deductions from given 
premiseii f Before proceeding to discuss that matter, it is 
proper to premise that it is difficull, in dealing with the 
subtle forces of the subjective mind, to draw s distinct line 
between its powers of perception of fixed laws and its.| 
powers of deduction from given premises. Its perceptioas 
seem to be instantaneous, and to preclude the idea of the 
employment of any such processes of reasoning as are known 
to the logic of objective education. 

The distinction seems to be this : If the premises are 
given from an extraneous source, in the form of a sugges- 
tion, the processes of deductive reasoning ate employed. 
If the premises arc the result of intuitive perception, the 
conclusion is also perceived simultaneously. In such a 
case the whole law pertaining to the subjecl-nnattcr is per- 
ceived at once; and it is inconceivable to the finite mind 
bowany processes of reasoning have been employed. Thus, 
in the case of Zerah Colburn, his answers to mathematical 
problems of the most intricate character were given ia&tan. 
taneously, and he was never conscious of eraployiag any 
process of calculation whatever. Moreover, his answer? 
were always correct. 

Now, whether the processes of deductive reasoning eta- 
ployed by the subjective mind lead to infallible results, it is 
not my purpose to discuss. It is certain that they arc mar- 
vellously accurate, whether the premises are tnie or false ; 
but whether they may be relied upon as alwap correct 
when the premises arc true, I am not prepared to say from 
the data before me; nor is it important, for my present 
purpose, to know. 
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It is certain, however, that where the powers of percep- 
tion are employed, under proper condicious, the conclusions 
are infallible. 

We have now a starting-pyint from which we may form 
a correct estimate of the scientific accuracy of the spiritual 
philosophy of Jesus. 

If we are to concede that his doctrines arc true, it is 
obvious that we must demonstrate ihe coitectiiess of Uie 
following propositions : '— 

1. That Jesus was endowed with the power to obtain s 
perfect knowledge of spiritual law by perception or intuition. 

3. To demonstrate this we must show, (a) that his 
kjiowledge of spiritual law was acientiiically accurate ; and 
(^) that it could not have been obtained by the ordinary 
processes of objective education. 

3. To show that his knowledge was accurate, it must be 
demonstrated that the conclusions arrived at by the induc- 
tive processes of modern science are identical with the 
doctrines that he prockimed. 

It has already been shown that, as far as his physical 
manifestations are concerned, each of the statements em- 
braced in the foregoing propositions is true. It has been 
shown that he raust have had an intuitive perception of the 
law of healing by subjective power, for the reasons, first, 
that in the stale of occult knowledge existing in his day, it 
was irapossibie that he could have obtained his knowledge 
by means of objective education; and, secondly, that his 
knowledge of the law of healing was scientifically accurate, 
as shown by the fact (a) that he proclaimed and con- 
stantly reiteraled the essential condition of the exercise of 
the power of healing precisely as it is known at the present 
d.iy ; {i>) that he constantly practised by the methods known 
at the present day to be the best ; (f ) that he surrounded 
himself and his patients with the best attainable aids to the 
exercise of his powers, — precisely such aids, the utility of 
which has been demonstrated by modem practice ; and 
{4) that lie constantly sought to scctiie the mental environ- 
ment which k now known to be of tlie iirst im^riaitcej if not 
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absolutely essentia), to successful mental bealtn^. In sbott^ 
it has been shown that he must have undeistood evciy prin- 
ciple and every law of menial therapeutics, the rediscovery 
of which has distinguished the present century. 

Kensoning, therefore, from the premises which have thus 
been estabh&hcd, wc havt the logical right lo infer that lie 
uodentood ail the Uws vhtch pertain to the soul. If be 
understood the laws which govern it in its relations to its 
physical environment, Jt is fair to presume that he knew the 
laws which pertain to its continued cxi;itencc after it is freed ' 
from the trammels of the flesh. Without any further proofs, 
therefore, we have the logical right to cotuider the one as 
presumptive evidence of the other. 

If 1 stuppu'd right here, I mi^jht rcasoiLibly claim to have 
established the fact that the rcligionof Christ is founded upon 
» purely sciciitilic basis, lint I do not inicnd to rest content 
with mere preaumpiive evidence. I propose to show that 
his knowledge of the hw of immortality did not rest upon in- 
ferential deductions from the facts known by him rtgardinj 
the relalioDS of the soul to its physical environment. I 
propose to show that the world is now in possession of facts 
from which we can reason inductively up to the same con- 
clusions which he proclaimed, ex cathedra^ as the law of 
immortality. 

Before proceeding to do so, we must fir&t inquire just 
what he taught. In doing so I intend to confine myself to 
^he one essential proposition which he made regarding the 
condition essential to the soul's salvation; for I do not 
propose to be led into a discussion of the great fabric of 
doctrinal religion which has been built up since he ascended 
to the Father. I leave that to tlie theoloijian. What I intend 
to show is, that, viewed from a purely scientific standpobt, 
the declaration which he made rcgardbg the condition pre- 
cedent to tlip salv-ilion of the soul i-s necessarily true. 

The first question, therefore, is, What did Jesus declare to 
be the one easeaUal coaditioa Qccciisary to the attainment of 
immortal life? When I say, "necessary to the attainmeHt 
of immortiil life," I mean liter;Jly what I say ; for I hold thai 
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If there is one principle laid down by the Master that is 
more clearly defined than any other, it is contained in his 
declaration, so often repeated, that faith — ii^Hef — is the 
one essential condition precedent to the continued life of 
the soul after the death of the hody; and lliat, in the ab- 
sence of belief in immortality, the soul itself will necessarily 
perish. That this was his doctrine, Utcrally interpreted, no 
one will deny. That he meant exactly what he said, I shall 
attempt to show. That Uis declarations to that effect were 
statements of a scientific tnith, I shall attempt to demoa- 
atiate by the process of inductive reasoning from facts 
known to raodem science. 

Before proceeding with the main argument, I hasten to 
say that the doctrine of future rewaids and punishments 
will be left untouched. That question will stand just where 
it has always stood, — for each one to decide for himself 
according to his own interpretation of the Scriptures on 
that point, or his own sense of Divine Justice. I shall not 
even attempt to destioy the comfort and consolation which 
many good persons seera to derive from their belief in eter- 
nal fire. My only object is to show, from a purely scientific 
standpoint, that the history and essential doctrines of Jesus 
are confirmed by the facts and necessary inductions of 
modem science, and, incidentally, to harmonize certain 
passages of the New Testament which, through misinter- 
pretation, have seemed to he at variance. 

According to the Gospel of Saint John, the first declara- 
tion by Jesus of his doctrine of immortality was made to 
Nicodemus in the following words : — 

" And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up: 

'^ That whosoever bellcvcth in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life. 

" For God so loved the world, that he gave his only hcgott«n 
Son, that whosoever belicvcth in him should not ])ei'ish, but 
have everlasting life." > 
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Ag-JJD, JD John vi. ^o, 47, he mikes the same Uechratioil 
•in the followiog deai-cut seatcaces : — 

"And this is the will of him that sent me, that every one 
which seeth tlie Son, and belicvcth on him, may have everlast- 
ing liie. . . . 

" Verily, vetily, t say unto you, He that bdicvcth on me hath 
everiasdng life," 

Again: — 

"V«ri!y, verily, I say unt6 yon. He that fecareth my word, 
and bciicvcih on him that sent me. hath evertasling life, and 
shall not come into cotidcmuaDon, but is passed from death 
unto life."i 

" I 4m tlie resurrccliun, and tlic life ; he that belicvcth in mc, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: 

"And whosoever livctb and beUevelh in me shall never die."' 

Other passages might be quoted to the same effect, but 
tUese must suffice. 

The question now is, Did Jesus mean just what he said ; 
or were these Irlle words, having no significance taken in 
their literal sense? Jesus was not in the habit of uttering 
idle words, or of making statements that did not contain 
the dements of eternal truth. If these are exceptions, they 
arc the only ones recorded In iiis history. I hold that they 
are not exceptions, but that they are authoritative etate> 
meats of a literal scientific truth. 

I have already shown ihat in formulating the doctrine ol 
faith as the essential condition prerequisite to successful 
healing, he gave utterance to a scientific principle which it 
has taken nineteen hundred years for the world to under> 
stand and .ippreciate. It is equally true that, in formulating 
the proposition that brlief is the essential prerequisite to 
the attainment of immortality, he gave words to a scientific 
principle of far greater importance than the other. 

I am aware that one portion of the Christian Church be- 
lieves that by the words "eternal life" Jesns meant that 
reward in heaven which is promised to the just, and that by 
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"eternal death" he simply meant the punishment which 
the wicked must iwdergo for their sins, On the othw 
hand, tliere are those of the Church who hold that the 
literal death of the sou! is the punishment meted out to nil 
who die in their sins, while " eternal life " is the reward 
promised to all who are good. Neither of these sects hasj 
however, satisfactorily explained to unbelievers why it is 
that belief 01 unbelief enters as a factor in the case, sioce 
man is not supposed to be able to command his belief. 

It is to the reconciliation of these conflicting theories that 
I shall now address myself. 

The first proposition of my theory is that the death, or 
practical extinction, of the soul as a conscious entity is the 
necessary result of uabelief in immortality, 

Tlie second proposition is that the soul, having attained 
immortality through belief, is then subject to the law of 
rewards and punishtoents "according to ifae deeds done in 
the body." 

The same propositions are more sententiously expressed 
in Romans ii. iz : " For as many as have sinned without 
law shall also perish without law: and as many as have 
sjmied in the law shall be judged by the law." 

In other words, the condition precedent to the attain- 
ment of immortality, or salvation, — that is, the saving of the 
soul from death, — '1% /'die/. The condition precedent to 
the attainment of eternal bliss and the avoidance of ihe 
punishments incident to sin, is righteousness. 

It will thus be seen that if it can be shown that tliese 
two propositions are necessarily true, we shall avoid, on the 
one hand, the incongnioua idea that Mie/vrWX atone for all 
Bin; and, on the other, the equally incongmous idea that 
the extinction of the sou) is the necessary consequence of 
all sin. 

In discussing the first proposition we shall first inquire 
what are the inherent probabilities regarding the meaning 
which Christ attached to the words which are quoted ribove. 
Is It probable, or even possible, that tie could have taught 
that ieiief iXauz was a sufficient atonement for Ihc sins of 
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the wicked? KnowiDg, as all must know who have fol- 
towed lib caiecr and Doted bis sayings, his utter abhorrence 
of all wickedness; teading, as all may read, his sublime 
code of ethics and morals, together with the awful maledic- 
tions pioDoiinced upon all violations of that code, and the 
piinishinenls which he held before the world as a conse- 
quence of sin,— it is simply impossible rationally to conceive 
the idea that he taught that all consequences of a life of sin 
could be iivwided by belief. It is a self-evident proposition 
that a man may believe in Christ, may believe in immor- 
tslity, and at the same time be steeped in all maoiier of 
wickedness Mnd crime. No more tJev&ut believers cnn be 
found in all Christendom than those &f an unfortunate race 
in America who are proverbial alike for their dcvolcd piety 
and for their propensity to stea.1 on their way home bovi 
prayer-racctingj unless we except the bandits of Italy, who 
are as noted for their strict observance of the forms of the 
Church as they are for the fact that they hve by the per- 
petration of murder and robbery. Unfortunately, our illus- 
trations cannot be drawn exclusively from any one race or 
nation. In every Christian society there aie all too man/ 
devout believers who live in constant violation of every 
law, human and Divine. It is an insult to the intelligence of 
Christ and of humanity to hold the monstrous doctrine that 
the belief of these men can shield them from the punish- 
ment dac to infamy, or that they can be adequately pun- 
ished, "according to their deeds," by annihilation. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to believe that Christ 
summarized all the virtues, human and Divine, in the one 
word befU/, or that by the employment of that worrl he 
simply meant that all who live pure and virtuous lives 
before God and man will be entitled to the rewards of 
heaven. If this wag all that he meant, he lauglit nothing 
new, either to the Jewish nation or to any other civilucd 
nation then in existence ; for the Hebrews had been taught 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, of heaven 
and of hell, long before the appearance of the Messiah. It 
is true that Moses did not leach the Israelites any doctiioe 
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of the future world, aad very vague mention is made of it 
in the later books of tli« Old Testaoient, It is a historical 
fact, iieveriheless, that before the advent of Jesus the Jews 
hid become imbued with the Greek doctrine of Hades, 
which was an intermediate waiting station between this life 
and the judgment In this were situated both P5.radise and 
Gehenua, the one on the right and tlie other on the left, 
and into these two cotiiparlments the spirits of the dead 
were separated, according to their deserts. Jesus found 
this doctrine already in existence, and in enforcing his 
moral precepts and in his parables he employed the symbols 
which the people uuderstood, neither denying nor afliriniug 
their literal verity. I remark, therefore, that in simply 
teaching the doctrine of future rewards and punishments he 
taught nothing new; and, in that sense, he is no more en- 
titled to be considered the Saviour of mankind than would 
be any other successful teacher of the same doclrine. 

We are, therefore, forced back to a literal interpretation 
of the statements under consideration, In this sense they 
can have but one meaning, and that is, that in the absence of 
belief in ititmorlality , the soul cannot have a conscious exist' 
emc. Reasoning from known facts, there is no other 
rational conclusion. In explanation of the meaning of 
"conscious existence " in the sense in which I have cm- 
ployed that phrase, it is only necessary to direct the atten- 
tion of the intelligent reader to the accepted definition and 
doctrine of consciousness. " !n t-ikinp a comprehensive 
survey of the menial phenomena." says Sir William Hamil- 
ton, "these all seem to comprise one- essential element, or 
to be possible only under one necessary condition. This 
element or condition is consciousness, or the knowledge 
that t — that the ego exists, in some determinate state,"' 
Again, he compares consciousness to " an internal lif^hl, by 
means of which, and which alone, what passes in the mind 
is rendered visible." ' 

The existence of a man without the knowledge of sensa- 
tions or of mental opeiacions would be one without con* 

> Mctaphysic*, p. i36l ' Ibid. 
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scionsQcss, and would constitute a putel)' vegetative existence 
as long 3S it continued. One can readily understand ihist 
candiUoo in the objective miad iiom the obsen-ation of 
l^ynical phenomena. It is equally comprchensibk bow the 
B\ibjectivc mind, or soul, may be deprived of a conscious 
existence when we remember the fundamental law of its 
being, Iho law of suggestion. Wc have already seen how 
the law of suggestion operates upon the soul in cases of 
cataleptic trance, where the suggestion is made that the 
patient is dead. In that case the suggestion was believed 
implicitly, and the preparations for the funeral did not dis- 
turb the equanimity of the patient in the leasL Nor did 
the incongruity of the siliiation suggest itself In the patient ; 
namely, the idea of being dead and of thinking of being 
dead at the same time. 

The suggestion lo the patient's subjective mind that he 
wa.s dead, rendered that mind unconsciousof its own mental 
operations, and he was, to all intents and purposes, dead. 

This is, obviously, but a feeble illustratiun of the prin- 
ciple tnrolved. It is, however, Huffiricnt to show how the 
soul m.iy be deprived of a conscious existence, A lifelong 
scei)tici5m regarding the existence of the soul, and a con-se- 
qiicnt disbelief in immortality, constitute a suggestion that 
must operiUe to deprive the soul of a conacJoiis existence, 
if the law of suggestion is universal in its operations. 

The phenomena of experimental hypnotism also demon- 
strate the truth of the proposition. Every h>-piiotiat knows 
that a suggestion to a deeply hypnotized subject that he is 
dead will produce a condition of such profound leihajgy 
or catalepsy as closely to simulate death, and were the 
impression not removt^d, it would doubtless end in death. 
When ihc subject remembers wh.U Hm passed, he testifiefi 
that he believed himself dead, and saw no incongiiiiiy in 
the situation. A settled belief that the death of llie body 
ends all, and the absence of any belief or Icuowledge of the 
subject, must each operate to the same end. 

It is this principle which constitutes the difference bc- 
f "ccn men and animals, and which gives the one the power 
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and potency of immortality, and leaves the other to perish. 

Animals, in comrnon with men, arc possessed of a duiliiy 
of mind ; the subjective in the former buiog proportionately 
stronger than in the ktter, as is shotrn in their stronger in- 
stincts. Objective reason being weak., and the power of 
speech being absent, there is no possibility of the idea or 
suiggestioa of Immortality being imparted to the animal. 
Hence its soul can have no conscious existence after the 
death of the body. It has the instinct of self-pieservatiou 
io common vi-iih man, but it is the preservation of the life 
of the budy. If the aninia.1 has any definite idea regard- 
ing life and death, it all pertains to the body. An animnt 
certiinly can have no idea of the possessioa of a soul, 
much less of its imniortiJity. 

When, therefore, Jesus proclaimed the law that belief was 
a condition precedent to immortal life, he formulated a 
scientific proposition then new to the wOrld, and at the 
same lirae proclaimed himself master of the science of the 
soul. He had declared the law of faith as it applied to 
the power of the soul to heal the sick, and he knew that 
the same law governed the sotd in its relations to eternal 
life. He did not formulate his propositions in the terms 
demanded by the science of the nineteenth century, nor 
did he give such reasons for his conclusions as inductive 
processes requite. The time for that had not yet come. 
Reasons would not have been appreciated in his dsy and 
generation. Nor was it necessary for the accomplishment 
of his mission — which was to proclaim the law of immor- 
tality — to show that the man whose sotil has not been 
aroused to consciousness dies as the bnite dieth. This 
was his mission ; and in so far as he has accomplished that 
mission is he entitled to be called the Saviour of the souls 
of mankind. He preached no new doctrine other than this. 
His code of ethics was siiblim« and godlike in its purity and 
simplicity, but it was not new. He taught the doctrine of 
future rewards and putushments; but the symbols which he 
employed to describe the condition of the soul after death — 
the rewards bestowed and the puaishmenlfi inflicted — wtxe 
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those which weie current .ttnoDg the people with irhom his 
Canhl> lol waa casi ; nor doe* this fic[ argue for or against 
bis omaiscicDc«. It would, obviously, have been impos- 
sible for htm 10 convey to the world any udcquatc idea oi 
the mudes of spiritual existence in Kcxiai, which could be 
undersluod. He used the current coin of expression to 
convey to mankind the broad idea that the soul that is 
" saved" to iiiimorlal life through "belief" will then be 
ptinishcd or r<;warilcd ucconlintj tj Ihc deeds done in the 
body. It would, obviou&ly, have been useless and confusing 
to his bearers had he attempted to employ any new symbols, 
or any language bo which they were not accustomed] to 
convey that idea. 

His mission, therefore, as the Saviour of the souls of men 
was accomplished when he revealed to the world the esseo- 
lial condition of immortal life. His mission as a moral 
teacher was secondary in importance. The one doctrine 
was new, the other old. The one wiis a scientific fact, the 
other a code of ethics. The one was essential to the 
attainment of man's ullimate destiny as an immortal entity, 
ihc other a standard of right and justice in iliis world, 
and a condition of felicity in the world to come. 

It is said that when Hillel, who flourished in the century 
preceding Christ, was asked whether he could give the 
whole Jewish law in one sentence, he answered ; '■ Yes, 
perfectly well. What you do not want anybody to do to 
yoii, do not you to them. That is the whole law ; every, 
thing else is only commentary." 

The same mity be tnily said of the New Tfjtnmcnl doc- 
Irines and the law of f:iith. ITie only thing wholly new w;is 
the doctrine of faith. That is the whole law; everything 
else Is commentary. 
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THE MESSION OP ClIRSr ; FUTURE REWARDS AND PUNISHMENIS. 

The Succtw of Cht)»l'» Misaion. — Chaoilc State o( Sptriwal Phi- 
losophy ta His Time. — The Various Ditctrineii in Vctgut.— Jesus 
Ihe firsi lo simplify the IJoctrine of Immrtrisliiy — He give it a 
Utfiuilc Slnius in Pliilosophy.— 'ITie Doclii>»c of Future Rewards 
and Piinishtijciils. — God will " render to every Man accoMliii^ ro 
Hi* Deeds." — Simitiul Peialtii:? (w Violations of Spiritual Law. 
—The Sin jgAinat the Holy Ghost. — Th« Sfi» of Unbelief — Tlie 
St»iiii pf A Lost SouU — Possible Rcincanmtion. — The Means 
of Fuiiishracm for Sin. — Affcctiuns. — ConKiencc. — Memory.— 
Ccneral Canclusions.— Scienli&c Basis of Christianity. 

IT is often charged by Ihc sceptical world that the mis- 
sion of Jesus has thus for proved a failure, for that 
only about one tliird of the inhabitants of the earth have 
ever heard the name of Christ ; thai of Christian nations 
but a. limited proportion of the inhabiunts belong to the 
Christian Chiirtih ; and that of the church mcmhcRhip 
there is but a limited nurober who so live as to entitle 
them to the rcivards of heaven. Measured by the com- 
mon idea of what constitutes salvation, there may be good 
ground for tli.tt eriticisni. But measured by the number of 
those who believe in the immortality of the soul; by the 
nutnbcr who have a hope of a life beyond the grave ; by 
the number who have a consciousness of the existence 
within lliem of the transcendental ego ; or by the number 
of those who have risen, directly or indirectly, through the 
teachings of Christ so far above the level of the bnite crea- 
tion as to have a consciousness of the possibility of immor- 
tal life, and a consequent hope and subjective belief io 
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[mmortality, — his mtssion has proved the grandest success 
tecoided in the hUlory of missionary effort. 

It must be remembered that when he came into (he 
worid the doctrine of immortal life held a very vagne and 
uncertain place in the philosophy of ciiilizetl mankind. I 
do not say that the doctrine of immoital life was unknown, 
but it was undefiaed, ami so tinctured with finite con- 
ceptions, iind limited by the uncettain boundaries of a 
hundred diffetent systems of fantastic philosophy, that it 
di<] Dot, aud could not, form a basis of rational hope or 
imelHgent promise. 

Thus, among the Chinese of thai day (i), the doctrines 
of Confucius held the most prominent place. His was a 
system which might be called a parent- worship, in which 
virtue was rewarded and vice punished in the individuals, 
or in their posterity, on caxth, no promise of immortality 
being held out. (2) The sect of Rationalists, founded by 
Lautsz in the sixth century before Christ, taught the ema- 
nation of sll good beings from the Uosom of Reason, and 
their absorption thither for an eternal existence, while the 
bad were doomed to successive births and many sorrows. 
(3) Another sect held that the principle of all thbgs is but 
aMCUum, — nothing. — from which all things have sprung, 
and (o which all must return. 

The Hindoo docirine was substantially the same as it Is 
now; and it is so well knowi as not tu reqiiiru a p;irticiilar 
statement, further than lo say th;it its disciples believe in 
successive incarnations of the soul, and its fin;il absorption 
into the incorporeal nature of Brahm. 

The Persians believed in, the doctrine of hell for the 
wicked, and of paradise for the good; but held that all the 
wicked would eventually be purified by fire. It w.i8 thought 
that the fires were hot enough to purify the most abomi- 
nable soul in about three days. 

Herodotus tells us that the Egyptians were the first to 
defend the doctrine of the imtnorlility of the soul, and he 
says that they believed in its transmigntion through various 
animal bodies for a period of three thousand years before 
ite return to a humaa body 
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Of the Grecian schools, the Pythagoreans held that the 
soul is eternal, — th^t is, uacteated and indcstiuctiblc ; 
that no leal entity is either made or destroyed. The 
Eleatacs held practically the same doctriuc. The Ionics 
taught that th« soul was ic^bsorbed into the Divine reason. 
The Stoics believed in the periodical dtstructioa of all 
things by fire, when the good will be absorbed and the 
wicked perish. The Epicurean feith was well described 
by Paul in the phrase, "Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die." The Pyrrhonists were the sceptics of the 
age, and doubted everything. Socrates taught the doc- 
trine of immortality for the good, the virtuous, and the 
wise. The incurably bad are " hurled into Tartarus, whence 
they never come forth;" whilst those who can be cured 
sre subjected to needful punishments before being admitted 
into the mansions of the blest. Plato was a Pythagorean, 
with certain bizarre notions of his own, such as the migra- 
tion of &ouls through various brute and human forms ; 
and he believed that even the duration of divine work is 
hmited. 

It will thus be seen that when Jesus appeared on earth 
he found the philosophy of the soul in a very chaotic state. 
ilt was his mission to bring order out of chaos, and to pro- 
claim the true philosophy; to declare the conditions of 
inimortahty, ond point the way to etem.il happiness. That 
he simplified the doctrine of immortality into a system so 
plain that "the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein," no one will deny. Its grand simplicity, when 
placed in contrast with the complicated doctrines of all 
other systems of religious philosophy, ancient or modem, 
places upon it the stamp of inherent probability ; for scien- 
tific truth is always simple and free from complication. It 
was Jesus who gave the doctrine of immortality a distinct 
and definite form and a pcimancnt place in the philosophy 
of the civilized world. It was he who first proclaimed the 
fundamental law underlying the science of the soaL It 
was from his words, spoken to a lew humble followers in 
an obscure comer of the earthy that the doctritie has spread 
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tbcN^^iHt aB lite dn&wd vorbl. Ftmn the catties 
cintizadoD the Cbufdi lias sett its mmoiann, its repre- 
aeatatires of the Maiter. amoag all peoples, dnttted aod 
savage, pfcadnng d»e go^id of imnwnility to sQ nwnfcmd. 
Iw tofluence is not coefined to iboie wbo beltere to tbe 
leoeu of the Christian dmch, nor e«eo to those who have 
heard the oanc of Chnst. It hu qiread, thn>^ sotoe 
subtle, traseen poirer aod poteocf , imtil it pennestes every 
fibre of bomao society, (Utd coostiioies the promise of cvay 
Kligioo, the hope of all haniaDiljr. 

I have, io other chapters, potnted out some of the prooR 
which Kience aSbrds of the doctnnc of immonalii)-, and 
of the verily of the history of Jesus of Nazareth. I have 
tkhown that crery known fact which bean upon the subject 
points to the continued life of the soul after the death of 
Ibc body. I have shown that the discmcrics of modera 
KKDce derooQStrate the fact that Jems w,-t$ in possession 
of a complete knowledge of the science of the soul in its 
relations to its physical cnvimnment. I have ^lown that 
all known facts bearing upon the subject go to prove that 
he atu) had a knowledge of its laws in its relations to a 
purely spiriwal cxiittcncc. 

\Vc have lhen,_^r//i an array of dtmonstrablc facts which 
irrnifltibly lead to the conclusion that the sotil survives ihe 
body; sttonMy, another array of facts which prove that it 
was possible for an exceptionally endowed person to per- 
ceive the lawa of the soul ; thirdly, an array of facta which 
demonstrate that ]iva% did understand those laws as far as 
ihcy pertain to the soul's relations to the physical man ; 
Jifurthly, we have fncts which show that he undcratood Ihc 
lawB of the soul iu its relations to the spiritual world, and 
the essential conditions of its conscious existence after the 
death of the body ; and fifthly, we have in the New Tcsta- 
ineiil a record tif iho acts which deinonstrated his knowledge 
of the subject, IIS well as of his solemn and repeated dec- 
larations of the laws whicli pertain lo that subject. 

When we consider together all these cumulative proof*, 
it may safely be »aid tlut there are few principles of nature 
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that are mote cleaily established by tncluclive processes ol 

reasoning than is the principle of iinmorUlily. 

Having t:st:iblishe<] this* proposition, it leitiains only to con- 
sider Christ's doctrine of fuuire lewattls nnd puniiliiuents. 
Obviously, this is a more diiTicuIt quii-stiua to liaudlc, fot 
the reason that there are necessarily few facis known to 
mankind which can be considered scientifically demonstra' 
live of any proposition which has been made by any one 
on that subject. Nevertheless, if there is one known fac| 
which confirms his declarations on that question, auJ at the 
same time satisfies the demands o( haman reason and the 
common sense of Divine Justice, we may safely conclude that 
the Christian religion rests upon a purely scientific basis. 

The first important fact which confronts us in consider- 
ing this branch of the subject is, tluc Jesus said very Uttk 
on the subject. It was obviously impossible for him to 
convey to the human mind any adequate knowledge or 
idea of the aclual conditions of a spirilu;d exi:.tence. He 
was hedged about by the limititions of huniau speech and 
the iinile understanding of his followers, Hb descriptions, 
therefore, of the places of future rewards and pimislimcnta 
were necessarily limited to material conceptions. He could 
effectively employ no other symbolism than that with which 
his hearers were familiar and wlitclt they could appreciate. 
He had taught them in plain and unmvstakable terras the 
conditions upon which the soul could attain a conscious 
existence; and having done that, his mission was Ihence- 
fonh a moral one. Having taught them how to attain 
eternal life, he taught them so to conduct their lives in this 
woiid as to entide them to the joys of that life. It was no 
part of his mission to reconstruct the accepted geography 
of the world of spirits, for it could only add confu^iiun to 
their crude conceptions. His parables were drawn from 
the objects and incidents of their cvery-day life, and were 
necessarily limited in theti application to a spiritual exi&l- 
ence. His only object was to enforce a code of morals 
founded upon the eternal principles of right and justice, 
idmplc in tcrmsj and adapted to their comprehension, but 
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grand ia its simpltcily, and adapted to the varying condi 
tions of human «icicty for all time. 

The question now Is, What n to be constdcied the dcc- 
Irine of future rewards and punishments to be gaihertd 
from the New Testament? It is clear tlia: we must reject 
all inalerial coaceptions of both heaven and hell. It fol- 
lows that the pLinishmcnt must be a motal one, since there 
is no material entity to be dealt with. The sense of justice 
inherent in all mankind would seem to indicate that the 
punishment shall be commensurate witli the offence. It 
must be assuine<l, therefore, that the true doctrine is ex- 
pressed iu Romans ii. (>, where it is said that God will 
" render to a'cry man aut/rMng la his tfeeils." 

This satisfies the finite sense of justice, and perfectly ac- 
coids with the highest human conceptions of the character 
of a God of tove, mercy, and jui^ticc. The good man would 
ask nothing more, the bad could expect nothing less. Rea- 
soning from analogy would lead to the same conclusion, \\'e 
know from daily experience that e^-ery violation of the laws 
of our physical nature is followed inevitably by its adequate 
punishment. We have a right to suppose, therefore, that 
every violation of moial and spintual law will be followed 
by its appropriate penalty. We know, Indeed, from what 
we have seen of the teachings of Christ, that spiritual 
penalties follow a violation of spiritual law. In other 
words, the law of suggestion follows the sotil across the 
boundaries of etLrnity. Spiritual death is the inevitable 
result of spiritual unb'clief. It is not a vindictive punish- 
ment, it is the fundamental law of spiritual life. Just as 
the spirit quickens the flesh, so does faith quicken the 
spirit. 

Again, wc find a spiritual penally following a violation of 
spiritual law in what Christ taught regarding the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, Just what that sin consists of, never has 
been satisfactorily defined. We are told that it is a sin which 
cvinot be forgiven. It must, therefore, consist of a viola- 
tion of some fundamental law of the soul's existence, the 
penalty foi which is inevitable according to the fixed laws 
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of God. Il cannot be a moral offence, consisting simply in 
wroug- doing, fox such, sins caa bi; atoned for. A mora] 
offence so gross that a God of innniic mercy and love cao- 
not forgive it, and, if the Scriplures arc to be believed, 
doca not staad ready to forgive it when proper ntoncment 
is made, cannot be conceived. Nor has it been meatioacd 
in Holy Writ. Wc are therefore forced to Ctie conclusion 
that, as before remarked, the sin against tlic Holy Ghost 
miut consist of a violation of the fundamental law of the 
soul's existence. It must, therefore, be the sin of unbelief, 
and consist of a blasphemous denial of the existence of the 
soul and its Father, God. This \voulii be in strict accord- 
ance with the fund-amenlal law of suggestion, as it has becm 
scieniifically demonstrated to exist. The emphatic and 
persistent denial of the soul's existence must eventually 
prove to be a suggestion so sirong as to overcome its in- 
stinctive belief in its own existence, and thus neutralize its 
instinctive desire for immortal life. It would, therefore, 
hav« the same effect as unbelief arising from a want of 
kn'jwletlge, or a lack of the intellectual power to conceive 
the idea of immorlality. The soul, in cither case, could not 
have a consciousness of its own existence or individuality. 

It may be asked, What becomes of the soul when 
deprived of a conscious existence? Docs it actually die, 
disintegrate, and return to its ori^na! elements? Is it 
possible that a human soul, created by God and endowed 
with the power and potency of immortal life, can fail of 
accomplishing its mission, and become extinct? Can a 
segregated portion of the Divine essence, once individual- 
ized, ever perish or lose ite identit>-? All these cjucstions, 
and more, will be asked. I do not know. Perhaps it is re- 
incarnated. I do not know anything about reincarnation. 
1 know as much about it, however, as any one else knows. 
I mcin by this that no one can be said to know anything 
about the truth of any proposition that has not underlying 
it a Kiibstratum of demonstrable f:\ct. 'ITic ilicory of rein- 
carnation has no such basis; and I shall not, therefore, 
indulge in speculation on the subject ftirther than to say 
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that it b possibi)' tnw that rciQcaioatioD \a the process ol 
the soul's evolution. If so, reasoning fnim analogy, I 
should My that the procesi ceaKCS when Uic soul reaches 
the status of a cooscioiis existence. In the plij-aicul wortii 
we see that the process of evolution has gone forward pro- 
gressively from the lowest form of antm:;! life up to man. 
There the process ceases- AU further progress is in the 
line of impiovcmeul in the human race. No higher type 
of animal life is lieveloped, and in our pride of manhood we 
believe that there never can be any hij[hcr animal existence. 
It may, therefore, be true ihst the progteas ol a soul is 
through reinciuiniion from the lower nnimal life to the 
higher, tinlil it rtMohca. ihc human; and th;it it may still go 
on in the lower grades of human organisias until it teaches 
the dignity of a conscious humnn soul. Having reached 
that point, the law of progress will expend Us force in car- 
rying it forward to its ultimate destiny. Considered as the 
process of the soul's cvDiiition, the necessity for furtht'r re- 
incarnation apparently no longer exisu after the soul has 
attained the power and potency o( a conscioua, self- existent 
entity. 

I throw out this suggestion for the benefit of those spirit- 
istic mediums and other trancc-seers who have found out 
so much more thnn Jesus kaew about llic internal economy 
of the spiritual world and Che h\vs which pertain to spiritual 
existence. But this is a digression into the forbidden field 
of speculation without facts. 

The common experience of mankind deinooslrflt*s the 
proposition that appropriate physical penalties are the 
necessary result of a violation of physical laws ; and it has 
been shown from the teachings of Jesus, confirmed by the 
inductions of science, that the violation of the laws of spir- 
itual existence is followed by ineviuble spiritual penalties. 
It now remains to be considered what facts arc known to 
science which will confirm, the doctrine [hat mora! punish- 
ment will follow the infraction of moral la«-s, in exact ac- 
cordance "with the deeds done in the body." In order to 
do 3Q intelligently, we must fiisl briefly consider the q^uestion 
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as to what the nature of the punishments and rewards must 
be. It being manifestly impossible for us to know, affir- 
matively, the parlicTilar raod«s of spiritual exisWnce, we 
can arrive at a conclusion only by the method of exclusion. 
We mast, therefore, begin by excluding all idea of material 
ptnsltics or rewards. All such conceptions of spiritual life 
must be relegated Co the dark ages of human intelligence, 
when man was able to conceive of no joy apart from physi- 
cal pleasure, and no punishment other than physical suffer- 
ing. Our conceptions must, therefore, be hmited by what 
we know of the nature and attributes of the soul, as exhib- 
ited through phenomena. The tirat question, then, is. 
What do we know of the aliribules of the soul? 

We know, first, that it is the seat of the emotions. It is 
therefore C3.pable of being rewarded or punished through 
the natural affections. 

Secondly, we know that it possesses the inherent power 
of perception of the laws of nature and of God, including 
the eternal, God-ordained principles of right and wrong. 
It will, therefore, after its release from the body, be able to 
estimate the value of every good deed, and realize the in- 
herent inlamy of every wrong one, as weighed in tlie scales 
of ttemal Justice, 

Thirdly and lastly, we know of one attribute and power 
of the human soul more pregnant with weal or woe, with 
joy or sorrow, than all the others combined ; and that is its 
perfect memory. 

These are the essential things that we know of the soul 
from the observation of phenomena. Out cont^eplions 
of it, therefore, are limiieil to its intellectual, moral, and 
emotional attributes. We know it only as an intellectual 
entity, and our conceptions of the rewards and punish- 
ments ade<|uate to the ends of Divine Justice must be 
limited accordingly. 

Little need be said in explanation of the trend of this 
brief summary. The conclusions are obvious. We have 
before us an intellectual entity capable of experiencing ail 
th« natural emotioni of bumaaity, of joy Mid *onow, of 
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love and friendghip; endowed with a perfect perception 
of ibe principle of right and wiocg, and conscqtientl)r ia 
poascssioo of ia awakened conscience more keenly alive 
3ml active th.-in the objective mind can conceive, and poo- 
scsHQg 3. memory so perfect that every good and every bad 
deed of its whole earthly existence is con&tantly before it 
like avajl p^inurama. What greater reward could such i 
being ask ur experience than would be found in the con- 
templation of a well-spent life? What greater punishmeot 
than the remorse of conscience ahsiog from the ever-per- 
Ktstent inerooTy of a life of wickedness and crime? 

It is obvious that both rewards and pimlshmeiils are ade- 
quate and exact, and that God wilt "render to every itua 
according to his deeds," by and through the operation of 
hiH immutable, unchanging laws. 

T have now summarized enough of the leading points in 
the history of Jesus of Nazareth and of his doclrines, and 
compared them with known phenomena with sufficient par- 
ticularity to show that the inductions of modem science 
demonstrate the essential truth of the history of his physical 
manifestations, and to prove, as far as inductive reasoning 
from known phenomena can prove anything not physically 
demonstrable, the truth of every esscalial doctrine of his 
t;>irLtual philosophy. I have by no means exhausted the 
subject, for the New Testament is full of passages confirma- 
tory of the view I have taken. It is true that I have inter- 
preted the passages relating to the conditions precedent to 
ihe attainmenl of imTnurcal life in a way in which they have 
never before been interpreted ; but in doing so I have har- 
monized thnt which has heretofore seemed incoagruous, and 
have thus removed a stumbling-block froin the pathway of 
scepticism. I have no fear that even prejudice will find 
fault with my interpretation; for it not only leaves the es- 
scTitial doctrines relating to rewards and punishments uncon- 
triidictcd, but it affords strong confirmation of their essential 
titith. Moreover, my interpret,iiion is confirmed by the facts 
of modern science, and raiiit, therefore, shed a new lustre 
upon the Dame and attributes of Jesus, demonstrating, as 
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Tlie Qoesiion at IdtalUy. — Cocuciouaoest and U«mory. — Identity 
censidcicd in Rctcicncc to Rcwudi uul PaawhiacDts. — Con- 
Kkace. — Cooffictiog Theories of Psjrcholopsts. — Educaiian uvd 
Intuftloo.— DUEerou Sunduds of Motalitj. — The Soul's Pei- 
ceptian of tbe Eierml I^inciplo ol Right and Wrong. — Ttie In- 
siincl af Wonhip. — [ta Abooniul Manifestaliont. — The Law of 
Suggesiion. — Univusality of the Sentiinent of Worship. — Its 
Nonnal Manifestations. — DeiDonstralive of the Existence of a 
God »f Lore. — Old AiguiiKnts invalid. — SocrUci and fUty. — 
Argument predicated on llie AScctianal EiDoliooB. — Sj-ltogistic 
Deduoioi^ — TbcDiviiK Pedigree of Man. 

IT has oft«n been said that no proposition b worthy of 
belief that is Dot verified by phcDOraena. Whilst I do 
not commit myself to a maxim so broad in its terms, I have 
thns Car religiously refrained from advancing 3D idea that is 
not so verified. In other words, the priinai>' object of this 
book is to interpret phenomena, and not to advance aew 
ideas, except those which are thrust upon me as necessary 
deductions from the tenns ot ray hypothesb. Sincerely 
believing that the fiindamental propositions of that hypothe- 
sis are true, I have not hesitated to follow them into what- 
ever field they might lead, and to accept every legitimate 
coQclusioD, In pursuasce of such deductions I have been 
led reluctantly to the conclusion that none of the phenomena 
commonly attributed to supecmundanc agencies afford tangi- 
ble evidence of the continued existence of the soul &(ter the 
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■ death of the body. I have, however, been more ihan com- 
H pensa-led by the discovery, in pnisiiaiice of the s.tm« hy- 
pothesis, dial in the inherent powers and nllributes of the 
soul is to be found indubitable evidence of its immortality. 
This evidence is based on phenomena which have been, 
and may be, produftd by experiment. Many of these phe- 
nomena have been already pointed out, but others remain 
to be considered which have an important bearing upon 
the question under immediate consideration ; namely, the 
immortality of the soul, and its relations to the Supreme 
Bcini;. 

There are stili other attributes and powers of the soul 
which have been considered, from which further conclu- 
sions may be drawn which may assist us in forming correct 
conclusions regarding its status in a future life. The Eiist 
of ihese attributes which I purpose briefly to discuss is that 
of memory, smd its relations to the question of spirit 
identity. 

The question as to whether the aoul of man retains its 
identity after the death of the body, is second only in interest 
and importance to the question of immortality. There are 
many who hold that the soul is necessarily reabsorbed into 
the Divine essence, and finds its compensation for the ills 
of earthly life in becoming an integral part of God, and, as 
such, a participator in his power and glory. This presup- 
poses a loss of identity, and to mo&t minds would be con- 
sidered equivalent lo annihilation ; by others it is regarded 
as the highest conception of eternal felicity. Thus far no 
one, as far aa I am aware, has a-ttempted to olTer any scien- 
tific reasons for believing one way or the other. It seems 
to me tliat there is abundant evidence in phenomena ob- 
servable in this life to demonstrate, as far as such a propo- 
sition ifi demonstrable, that the soul does retain its identity 
in a more pronounced degree, if possible, than we can retain 
it in this objective existence. In what does identity consist, 
or, more properly speaking, how is it reuinetl ? The answer 
is, through our consciousness and memory. It is obvious 
that if either is lost, identity is lost. It is equally obviou» 
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Uut if both axe Ktaioed, identity b letaioed. Now, Uie 
phenomena aliucled to irtucb bear upon the questioa relate 
to the perfect meiDOiy of the subjective mind, or &oul. This 
factilty of aubjectirc txMfaory is iiuplaoled in the human soul 
for some puipose. It certainty does not pertain to this life, 
for, as we have seen, it is oaly under aboonnal cooditions 
that the phenomcQOD is ohscn-ahle. It mast, UuTcforc, be 
a part of the Divine economy pettaioing to the ftitnre orist- 
ence of the soul. It has no use here, for objective recol- 
lection b al1~5ufBcicnt for objecdre existence and purposes. 
The conclusion is incsistiblc that it is for the purpose, 
amongst other things, of enabling the soul to retain its 
identity. Its bearing apon the qtiestion of fatarc rewards 
and punishments has already been commented upon; nev- 
ertheless, at the risk of repetition, a hirther remaric will be 
ventured. It Is obvious that if the sotil did not retain a 
conscious memory of its earthly life, no adequate or jnst 
reward or ptmishment could be meted out to it. Even 
human justice would revolt against, and human laws would 
prevent, the infliction of the penalty for a capita) crime, if 
it weie clearly proved that the criminal had so fiur lost his 
mind as to have no recollection of the events of his paiit 
life, or, in other words, had lost conscious identity. Besides, 
it raust not be forgotten that the soul is the seal of the 
emotions, as well as the storehouse of memory. It is ob- 
vious that it is only through the emotions and the memory 
that rewards can be conferred, or punisUments inflicted, 
upon the immaterial soul. 

Another question which has been incidentally alluded to 
deserves a more extended notice, for the reason that it bears 
directly upon the question of future rewards and punish- 
ments, and is also illustrative of the general hypothesis 
under consideration ; it is the question of conscience. 
Metaphysicians are divided in opinion on this question, one 
scliool holding that conscience is innate and instinctive, and 
the o[her,that it is the result of experience and education. 
My hypothesis leads to the conclusion that each school is 
partly right and partly wrong, Granted that the eternal 
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principles of right and wrong are a part of the fixed and 
immutable laws of God, it follows that the soul of maji will, 
under favorable contlilions, have a clear perception of those 
laws. Those conditions may or may not be present during 
the life of the body. They certainly will be present when 
the soul is freed from the clogs of the flesh, and ia able to 
perceive all the fixed laws of nature. In the mean lime, 
while it is aa inhabitant of tlie body it is amenable to con- 
trol by the power of objective suggestion, and hence is de- 
pendent upon the objective education of the individual for 
its standiird of right and wrong. Tfiis standard may be high 
Or low in any individual case. There will be one stand- 
ard in one community, and another in another, all depend- 
ing upon education and social environment j but In each 
caafi the subjective mind will fallow the suggestions im- 
parted to it by objective edncation. If the standard is 
high in any individual case, the sentiment will gradually 
become instinctive, so that the subjective impulses and 
emotions will play an important part. If the standard is 
low, the instinctive emotions will only be conspicuous for 
theic absence. 

Man stands in his relation to the principles of right and 
wrong in just the same position that he occupies in his rela- 
tion to the laws of electricity or any other natural taw. Ife 
is struggling to ascertain the laws in each case for the pur- 
pose of placing himself in harmony with them. His knowl- 
edge is of slow growth, but each cc-ntury finds the general 
standard of right and wrong higher than it was the century 
before. If the soul possessed, in the normal condition of 
man, an instinctive knowledge of those laws, he would not 
have to await the slow process of evolution to develop 
them. 

History records the name of but one man in whom the 
eternal principles of right and wrong were instinctive. That 
man was Jesus Christ, He perceived those laws, as he per- 
ceived all spiritual laws, while yel in the flesh. We may 
profit by his example and his precepts, but otherwise we 
must work out oui own salvation, knowiug that, when the 
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soul reaches its fiiul home, it will lie id posaession of the 
eternal etandard by which to measure the guilt orinnoceoce 
of every deed doti« in the body. 

The only rcmaimng psychic phenorocoa which I propose 
to discuss are those connectei! with that emotion of the hu- 
man 50ul which finds its expression in the worship of the 
Supreme Being. This feeling is so widespread that no 
system of philosophy is coniplcte that does not lake it into 
account. Like every other emotion, it has its normal 
mode of expression, and its abnonnal maniftrstations. The 
difference between the two modes of expression is so great 
that their identity of origin has been, to &. great extent, 
lost sight of. 

The abnormal nuQifcstation of this emotion now occurs 
principally aiuong the uncultivated classes of religious wor- 
shippers, and the feeling has been somewhat coiiicniptuously 
designated as " emotional religion." It is conspicuous in 
the revival meetings of certain religious sects, where in for- 
mer years its manifestations were so violent and unseemly 
that it was looked upon as reprehensible ; but these exlubi- 
tions have been, of late years, generally repressed, except 
Rmor^ the lower orders of the people. Sciemis-ts liavc 
tried to account for it on the ground that it is the result 
of me&meric power consciously or unconsciously exerted 
by the preachers over their congrL'g;itionB, resulting in 
an ecstatic emotion wholly abnormal and entirely uncon- 
nected with true religion. The (act that it sometimes re- 
sults in a cataleptic condition, and sometimes in a trance 
undistinguishable from that produced by hypnotic pro- 
cesses, lent color to the theory, and has gradually brought 
the educated classes to regard the feeling of religiotis 
emotion with distnist. The result is that what used to 
be known as "vital religion" ts gradually becoming a 
thing of the past, and is giving place to a cold, self- 
contained, unemotional sentiment, which is as unlike true 
religious worship as the other, and as abnormal. 

It is Lnic that the abnormal manifestations of the emotion 
are governed by the same hiws, and arc produced by the 
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same caus«s, as other subjective phenomena. Suggestioa 
plays its part in these as in other things pertaining to the 
attributes of the soul ; and in these, as in all others, a wroQg, 
exlravagajit, or misdiiected suggestinn produces abnormal 
results. But this does not argue thai the emotion is ab- 
normal. I'liere is no emotion of the humaji soul that \xa,n 
not its abnornaa] manifesutions wlien not directed and con- 
trolled by rea.$oa. The common experience of every-day 
life demonstrates this proposition. One of the most sacred 
and praiseworthy of all the human emotions is that of love 
between the sexes. But the fact that our jails arc filled 
with those who have indulged in its abnormal manifesta- 
tions does not argue that the institution of marriage is 
abnorma]. 

The sentiment of worship is as widespread as the senti- 
ment of love J and that very feict shows that it must be taken 
into account in the diagnosis of the human entity, if we would 
arrive at correct conclusions. That this sentiment is uni- 
versal, and is repressed only by an effort of will, no one will 
deny. It is its abnormal manifestations merely that are to 
be guarded against. Like every other emotion of the soul, 
its normal indulgence is in the highest degree iiealthful and 
exalting. The normal expression of the emotion of earthly 
love brings us into harmonious relations with our fellow- 
beings. The normal expression of the emotion of worship 
brings the sotil into harmonious relations with its Creator, 
Every form and act of worship is an expression of this emo- 
tion. It is experienced by all races of the human family, 
from the fetich worshipper to the Christian. Each stands 
in awe and reverence before some superior power, external 
to himself, and capable of controlling his destiny. In pro- 
portion to his intelligence will his conceptions of that power 
be exalted ; and in proportion to the exaltation of his 
conceptions will be the intensity of his emotions of awe, 
reverence, love, worship. 

The conclusions which necessarily follow are of the most 
important character. The first and most important — for it 
iodudes all the rest — is that the fact of the existence of 
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the emotion of wunhip is dcmoiistra.tivc of the cxisCcDCC 
of a Supreme Being. 

And rigiit here I wish to moke an imponant distinction. 
Tbe standard ilicologic^ ^tigumcnl in &vor of the immor- 
tality of the aoul is bused upon the following syllogism : 

t. There is a univeisol ilesire foi immurulily. 

3. Tiie mind of man cannot conceive an object of desire 
the mcau5 for the atliinmvut of which arc not somcnhcic in 
existence. 

Conclusion: Man is necessarily immortal. 

Now, if these premises were demonstrably correct, we 
might safely rely upon the conclusion. But they are not 
correct. 'Ihc first may be assumed to be practically true, 
for the sake of the argument; but the desire for continued 
life beyond the grave may be explained upon other grounds, 
namely, upon the instinctive desire to prolong life. This 
nsttnct is shared with man by all the auirual creation, and 
pcrLiins, primarily, to the preservation of animal existence. 
Miiii won Icatns that continued animal existence is irapoa- 
aible. He sees that all must die ; but, as " hope uprings 
eternal in the human breast," he conceives the hope 
that he may, somehow, live after the death of the body. 
The existence of the desire for imraortaliiy is, therefore, 
traceable directly to the purely animal instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The second preiuisc is intrinsically absurd. It is obvious 
that the brain of man may conceive of many objects of 
desire which are manifestly impossible of realization, as well 
as non-existent. In the ChriatiaTi mythology of Milton the 
idea is developed of a rival power — Satan — in heaven 
almost, but not quite, equal to God. In the struggle which 
ensued from a rebellion of Satan he was cast out, and 
set up a kiugdom of his Own on this earth. Now, a 
strictly orthodox person might say that this was merely 
an allegorical representation of an existent fact. But 
suppose the poet had gone a step furtlier, and had 
represented Satan as going out.^ide the universe and 
M'ling up a rival universe of his own. Would that 
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coaception have proved that an outside universe is pos- 
sible or existent?! 

Again, the existence of a Supreme Being ia thought to 
have been demonstrated by the argument of Socrates where- 
in he confuicd Anstodemus the atheist, and used the stat- 
ues of Polyclelus and the pictures of Zeuxis to iilustrate 
the idea thiit, as the stTuctuie of the univeise shows evi- 
dence of design, therefore there must have been a designer. 
Theology has never improved upon this argument, and 
Palcy makes the same use of the watch for an illuslratujii as 
Socrates did of the statues and pictures. It is a strong 
argument, but it does not reach the point which the 
human heart desires to have demonstrated. Nor docs it 
add force to, but rather weakens, the argument which is 
found by all reflecting minds in every tree, leaf, bud, or 
flower. It simply proves the existence of a force, which 
aJl admit. 

What the human heart desires, and what the human mind 
seeks, are proofs of the existence of a God, not of mere 
intelligence and potentiality, but such a God as Jesus char- 
acterized, — a God of love and benevolence, a God wIjo 
sustains the relation of Father to all humanity. 

It seems to me that in seeking within the realm of human 
desire for an argument in proof either of immortality or the 
existence of a Supreme Being, theologians have failed to 
make a necessary distinction between desires which may or 
may not be universal and inherent, and desires which have 
their source in the affectionai emotions. It is upon the 
latter only that an argument can be logically predicated. 

' One o£ the most eminent and fair-minded theologians In (he 
United States, who has kindly read the iitaiioacrlpt of (his work and 
indulgeinly criticised its contcTits, suggests that 1 have not treated llie 
standard tliealogical atgumeni quite i.iiily. in that I ihould have staled 
the second proposilion less broadly r that the desire referred to is 
inslinclife Jesirf, and should hftve been SO limited. I freely admit 
that aa ciicful and candid a rcasoiici as he would naturally fra limit 
(he itatemeni of the proposition. £at not oil theologians are as can- 
did and Ingical. However. 1 pro vis ion nil y accept his limitation, anri 
r<|ily [h^t ilic answer tu the amended second iiropoaltion [3 embraced 
m tlic aiiHwcr tu the ftr»L 
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And I may go further, ind say that an argament logically 
|iredtcated upon the aiTcctional emotions, is demonstrative. 
It ii tiue tltat some of the emotions of the soul seeni to 
pertain exclusively to this life ; but not all. The emotion 
of religious worship pertains solely to that invisible power 
which wc call God. Nevertheless, wc may employ the 
Others for ilhutration. Let us see hoif this doctrine applies 
to the subject under consideration. Putting it in syllogistic 
fonn, wc have tlic following : — 

I. The afleclional emotions are uolversal attributes of 
every noniially developed linman mind. 

3. No affectional emotion can have an existence in the 
noRQAlly developed Iiuniui mind in the absence of ao 
object of affection capable of reciprocal feeling. 

Therefore, when a nornially developed human being ex- 
periences the emotion of Jove or afTectton, there b neces- 
sarily existent an object of love or affection normally capable 
of reciprocal emotion. 

Thus, the cmoti«a of (ricDdship presupposes the friendly 
relation existing between man and his fellow-man. 

The emotion of sexual love presupposes the sexual rela- 
tion and llie existence of persons of the opposite sex nor- 
nuJIy capable of reciprocal emotion. 

The emotion of parental love presupposes the relation 
of parent and child, each normally capable of reciprocal 
attachment. 

It folloivs that (he emotion of ftUgiQits worship fresuf- 
poses Mtf existence of an object of worship capable of recipro- 
cal emotion. 

If this is not the correct interpretation of the universal 
sentiment of worship which is inherent in the breast of 
every normal human being, then there is an exception to 
the laws which govern every other human emotion. As 
there are no exceptions n the operation of nature's laws, 
the conclusion is iceviiinole, not only that the emotion of 
religious worship is normal, but that it is the one phenom- 
enal attribute of the soul which gives to man indubitable 
evidence of his Divine origin, and demonstrates the exist* 
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ence of a God of love. It is the connecting link between 
man and his Creator. It is the instinctive manifestation of 
filial affection which proclaims our Divine pedigree, and 
demonstrates the universal brotherhood of man and the 
Fatherhood of God. 

" Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
till they rest ip Thee." 



IHX END. 
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